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AGNOSTICISM: A REJOINDER. 


THE concluding paragraph of the Bishop of Peterborough’s reply to 
the appeal which I addressed to him in the penultimate number of 
this Review, leads me to think that he has seen a personal reference 
where none was intended. ‘I had ventured to suggest that the 
demand that a man should call himself an infidel, savoured very 
much of the flavour of a ‘ bull;’ and, even had the Right Reverend 
prelate been as stolid an Englishman as I am, I should have enter- 
tained the hope, that the oddity of talking of the cowardice of persons 
who object to call themselves by a nickname, which must, in their 
eyes, be as inappropriate as, in the intention of the users, it is offen- 
sive, would have struck him. But, to my surprise, the Bishop has 
not even yet got sight of that absurdity. He thinks, that if I accept 
Dr. Wace’s definition of his much-loved epithet, Iam logically bound 
not only to adopt the titles of infidel and miscreant, but that I 
shall ‘even glory in those titles.’ AstI have shown, ‘ infidel’ 
merely means somebody who does not believe what you believe 
yourself, and therefore Dr. Wace has a perfect right to call say, 
my old Egyptian donkey-driver, Nooleh, and myself, infidels, just 
as Nooleh and I have a right to call him an infidel. The ludi- 
crous aspect of the thing comes in only when either of us demands 
that the two others should so label themselves. It is a terrible 
business to have to explain a mild jest, and I pledge myself not to 
run the risk of offending in this way again. I see how wrong I was 
in trusting to the Bishop’s sense of the ludicrous, and I beg leave 
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unreservedly to withdraw my misplaced confidence. And I take this 
course the more readily as there is something about which I am 
obliged again to trouble the Bishop of Peterborough, which is cer- 
tainly no jesting matter. Referring to my question, the Bishop says 
that if they (the terms ‘infidel’ and ‘ miscreant’) 

should not be so proved to be applicable, then I should hold it to be as unreasonable 
to expect him to call himself by such names as he, I suppose, would hold it to be 
to expect us Christians to admit, without better reason than he has yet given us, 
that Christianity is ‘ the sorry stuff’ which, with his ‘ profoundly ’ moral readiness 
to say ‘ unpleasant’ things, he is pleased to say that it is’ (p. 370). 

According to those ‘ English modes of thought and expression,’ of 
which the Bishop seems to have but a poor opinion, this is a deliberate 
assertion that I have said that Christianity is ‘sorry stuff.’ And, 
according to the same standard of fair dealing, it is, I think, abso- 
lutely necessary for the Bishop of Peterborough to produce the 
evidence on which this positive statement is based. I shall be un- 
feignedly surprised if he is successful in proving it ; but it is proper 
for me to wait and see. 


Those who passed from Dr. Wace’s article in the last number of 
this Review to the anticipatory confutation of it which followed in 
‘ The New Reformation,’ must have enjoyed the pleasure of a dramatic ° 
surprise—just as when the fifth act of a new play proves unexpectedly 
bright and interesting. Mrs. Ward will, I hope, pardon the compari- 
son, if I say that, her effective clearing away of antiquated incum- 
brances from the lists of the controversy, reminds me of nothing so 
much as of the action of some neat-handed, but strong-wristed, Phyllis, 
who, gracefully wielding her long-handled ‘ Turk’s head,’ sweeps away 
the accumulated results of the toil of generations of spiders. I am 
the more indebted to this luminous sketch of the results of critical in- 
vestigation, as it is carried out among those theologians who are men 
of science and not mere counsel for creeds, since it has relieved me 
from the necessity of dealing with the greater part of Dr. Wace’s 
polemic and enables me to devote more space to the really important 
issues which have been raised.' 

Perhaps, however, it may be well for me to observe that appro- 
bation of the manner in which a great biblical scholar, for instance, 
Reuss, does his work does not commit me to the adoption of all, or 
indeed of any of his views; and, further, that the disagreements of a 
series of investigators do not in any way interfere with the fact, that 
each of them has made important contributions to the body of truth 
ultimately established. If I cite Buffon, Linneus, Lamarck, and 


1 I may perhaps return to the question of the authorship of the Gospels. For 
the present I must content myself with warning my readers against any reliance 
upon Dr. Wace’s statements as to the results arrived at by modern criticism. 
They are as gravely as surprisingly erroneous, 
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Cuvier, as having each and all taken a leading share in building up 
modern biology, the statement that every one of these great naturalists 
disagreed with, and even more or less contradicted, all the rest is 
quite true ; but the supposition that the latter assertion is in any way 
inconsistent with the former, would betray a strange ignorance of the 
manner in which all true science advances. 

Dr. Wace takes a great deal of trouble to make it appear that I 
have desired to evade the real questions raised by his attack upon me 
at the Church Congress. I assure the reverend Principal that in this, 
as in some other respects, he has entertained a very erroneous con- 
ception of my intentions. Things would assume more accurate pro- 
portions in Dr. Wace’s mind if he would kindly remember that it is 
just thirty years since ecclesiastical thunderbolts began to fly about 
my ears. I have had the ‘ Lion and the Bear’ to deal with, and 
it is long since I got quite used to the threatenings of episcopal 
Goliaths, whose croziers were like unto a weaver’s beam. So that I 
almost think I might not have noticed Dr. Wace’s attack, personal as 
it was; and although, as he is good enough to tell us, separate copies 
are to be had for the modest equivalent of twopence, as a matter of 
fact, it did not come under my notice for a long time after it was 
made. May I further venture to point out that (reckoning postage) 
the expenditure of twopence-halfpenny, or, at the most, threepence, 
would have enabled Dr. Wace so far to comply with ordinary conven- 
tions, as to direct my attention to the fact that he had attacked me 
before a meeting at which I was not present? I really am not re- 
sponsible for the five months’ neglect of which Dr. Wace complains. 
Singularly enough, the Englishry who swarmed about the Engadine, 
during the three months that I was being brought back to life by 
the glorious air and perfect comfort of the Maloja, did not, in my 
hearing, say anything about the important events which had taken 
. place at the Church Congress ; and I think I can venture to affirm 
that there was not a single copy of Dr. Wace’s pamphlet in any of the 
hotel libraries which I rammaged in search of something more edifying 
than dull English or questionable French novels. 

And now, having, as I hope, set myself right with the public as 
regards the sins of commission and omission with which I have been 
charged, I feel free to deal with matters to which time and type may 
be more profitably devoted. 

The Bishop of Peterborough indulges in the anticipation that Dr. 
Wace will succeed in showing me ‘that a scientist dealing with 
questions of theology or Biblical criticism may go quite as far astray 
as theologians often do in dealing with questions of science ’(p. 371). 
I have already admitted that vaticination is not in my line; and I 
cannot so much as hazard a guess whether the spirit of prophecy 
which has descended on the Bishop comes from the one, or the other, 
of the two possible sources recognised by the highest authorities. But 
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I think it desirable to warn those who may be misled by phraseo- 
logy of this kind, that the antagonists in the present debate are not 
quite rightly represented by it. Undoubtedly, Dr. Wace is a theo- 
logian; and I should be the last person to question that his whole 
cast of thought and style of argumentation are pre-eminently and 
typically theological. And, if I must accept the hideous term 
‘ scientist’ (to which I object even more than I do to ‘infidel’), I 
am ready to admit that IT am one of the people so denoted. 

But I hope and believe that there is not a solitary argument F 
have used, or that I am about to use, which is original, or has any- 
thing to do with the fact that I have been chiefly occupied with 
natural science. They are all, facts and reasoning alike, either iden- 
tical with, or consequential upon, propositions which are to be found 
in the works of scholars and theologians of the highest repute in the 
only two countries, Holland and Germany,? in which, at the present 
time, professors of theology are to be found, whose tenure of their 
posts does not depend upon the results to which their inquiries lead 
them.® 

It is true that, to the best of my ability, I have satisfied myself 
of the soundness of the foundations on which my arguments are 
built, and I desire to be held fully responsible for everything I say. 
But, nevertheless, my position is really no more than that of an 
expositor ; and my justification for undertaking it is simply that 
conviction of the supremacy of private judgment (indeed, of the im- 
possibility of escaping it) which is the foundation of the Protestant 
Reformation, and which was the doctrine accepted by the vast majority 
of the Anglicans of my youth, before that backsliding towards the 
‘beggarly rudiments’ of an effete and idolatrous sacerdotalism which 
has, even now, provided us with the saddest spectacle which has been 
offered to the eyes of Englishmen in this generation. A high court 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, with a host of great lawyers in battle 
array, is and, for Heaven knows how long, will be, occupied with these 
very questions of ‘washings of cups and pots and brazen vessels,” 
which the Master, whose professed representatives are rending the 
Church over these squabbles, had in his mind when, as we are told,, 
he uttered the scathing rebuke :— 

Well did Isaiah prophesy of you hypocrites, as it is written :— 
This people honoureth me with their lips, 
But their heart is far from me: 


But in vain do they worship me, 
Teaching as their doctrines the precepts of men. (Mark vii. 6-7.) 


Men who can be absorbed in bickerings over miserable disputes of 
this kind can have but little sympathy with the old evangelical 


? The United States ought, perhaps, to be added, but I am not sure. 
3 Imagine that all our chairs of Astronomy had been founded in the fourteenth 
century, and that their incumbents were bound to sign Ptolemaic articles. In that 


case, with every respect for the efforts of persons thus hampered to attain and ex- 
? 
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doctrine of the ‘ open Bible,’ or anything but a grave misgiving of the 
results of diligent reading of the Bible, without the help of ecclesias- 
tical spectacles, by the mass of the people. Greatly to the surprise of 
many of my friends, I have always advocated the reading of the Bible, 
and the diffusion of the study of that most remarkable collection of 
books among the people. Its teachings are so infinitely superior to 
those of the sects, who are just as busy now as the Pharisees were 
eighteen hundred years ago, in smothering them under ‘ the precepts 
of men ;’ it is so certain, to my mind, that the Bible contains within 
itself the refutation of nine-tenths of the mixture of sophistical meta- 
physics and old-world superstition which has been piled round it by 
the so-called Christians of later times; it is so clear that the only 
immediate and ready antidote to the poison which has been mixed 
with Christianity, to the intoxication and delusion of mankind, lies 
in copious draughts from the undefiled spring, that I exercise the 
right and duty of free judgment on the part of every man, mainly 
for the purpose of inducing other laymen to follow my example. If 
the New Testament is translated into Zulu by Protestant mission- 
aries, it must be assumed that a Zulu convert is competent to draw 
from its contents all the truths which it is necessary for him to 
believe. I trust that I may, without immodesty, claim to be put on 
the same footing as the Zulu. 

The most constant reproach which is launched against persons of 
my way of thinking is, that it is all very well for us to talk about 
the deductions of scientific thought, but what are the poor and the 
uneducated to do? Has it ever occurred to those who talk in this 
fashion that the Creeds and the Articles of their several Confessions ; 
their determination of the exact nature and extent of the teachings 
of Jesus; their expositions of the real meaning of that which is 
written in the Epistles (to leave aside all questions concerning the 
Old Testament) are nothing more than deductions, which, at any 
rate, profess to be the result of strictly scientific thinking, and which 
are not worth attending to unless they really possess that character ? 
If it is not historically true that such and such things happened in 
Palestine eighteen centuries ago, what becomes of Christianity ? 
And what is historical truth but that of which the evidence bears 
strict scientific investigation? I do not call to mind any problem 
of natural science which has come under my notice, which is more 
difficult, or more curiously interesting as a mere problem, than that 
pound the truth, I think men of common sense would go elsewhere to learn astro- 
nomy. Zeller’s Vortrdge und Abhandlungen were published and came into my hands 
a quarter of a century ago. The writer’s rank, as a theologian to begin with, and 
subsequently as a historian of Greek philosophy, is of the highest. Among these 
essays are two—Das Urchristenthum and Die Tiibinger historische Schule—which are 
likely to be of more use to those who wish to know the real state of the case than all 
that the official ‘apologists,’ with their one eye on truth and the other on the tenets 


of their sect, have written. For the opinion of a scientific theologian about theo- 
logians of this stamp see pp. 225 and 227 of the Vortriige. 
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of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels and that of the historical value 
of the narratives which they contain. The Christianity of the 
Churches stands or falls by the results of the purely scientific in- 
vestigation of these questions. They were first taken up in a purely 
scientific spirit just about a century ago; they have been studied, 
over and over again, by men of vast knowledge and critical acumen ; 
but he would be a rash man who should assert that any solution of 
these problems, as yet formulated, is exhaustive. The most that can 
be said is that certain prevalent solutions are certainly false, while 
others are more or less probably true. 

If I am doing my best to rouse my countrymen out of their dog- 
matie slumbers, it is not that they may be amused by seeing who 
gets the best of it, ina contest between a ‘ scientist’ and a theologian. 
The serious question is whether theological men of science, or theo- 
logical special pleaders, are to have the confidence of the general 
public ; it is the question whether a country in which it is possible 
for a body of excellent clerical and lay gentlemen to discuss, in public 
meeting assembled, how much it is desirable to let the congregations 
of the faithful know of the results of biblical criticism, is likely to 
wake up with anything short of the grasp of a rough lay hand upon 
its shoulder; it is the question whether the New Testament books, 
being as I believe they were, written and compiled by people who, 
according to their lights, were perfectly sincere, will not, when 
properly studied as ordinary historical documents, afford us the 
means of self-criticism. And it must be remembered that the New 
Testament books are not responsible for the doctrine invented by 
the Churches that they are anything but ordinary historical docu- 
ments. The author of the third gospel tells us as straightforwardly 
as a man can that he has no claim to any other character than that 
of an ordinary compiler and editor, who had before him the works of 
many and variously qualified predecessors. 


In my former papers, according to Dr. Wace, I have evaded 
giving an answer to his main proposition, which he states as follows : 


Apart from all disputed points of criticism, no one practically doubts that our 
Lord lived, and that He died on the Cross, in the most intense sense of filial relation 
to His Father in Heaven, and that He bore testimony to that Father's providence, 
love, and grace towards mankind. The Lord’s Prayer affords a sufficient evidence 
on these points. If the Sermon on the Mount alone be added, the whole unseen 
world, of which the Agnostic refuses to know anything, stands unveiled before us. 
. . . If Jesus Christ preached that Sermon, made those promises, and taught that 
prayer, then any one who says that we know nothing of God, or of a future life, or 
of an unseen world, says that he does not believe Jesus Christ (pp. 354-355). 

Again— ; 

The main question at issue, in a word, is one which Professor Huxley has chosen 
to leave entirely on one side—whether, namely, allowing for the utmost uncertainty 
on other points of the criticism to which he appeals, there is any reasonable doubt 
that the Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount afford a true account of our 
Lord’s essential belief and cardinal teaching (p. 355). 
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I certainly was not aware that I had evaded the questions here 
stated ; indeed I should say that I have indicated my reply to them 
pretty clearly; but, as Dr. Wace wants a plainer answer, he shall 
certainly be gratified. If,as Dr. Wace declares it is, his ‘ whole case 
is involved in’ the argument as stated in the latter of these two 
extracts, so much the worse for his whole case. For I am of opinion 
that there is the gravest reason for doubting whether the ‘Sermon 
on the Mount’ was ever preached, and whether the so-called ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’ was ever prayed, by Jesus of Nazareth. My reasons for this 
opinion are, among others, these :—There is now no doubt that the 
three Synoptic Gospels, so far from being the work of three indepen- 
dent writers, are closely interdependent,‘ and that in one of two ways. 
Either all three contain, as their foundation, versions, to a large extent 
verbally identical, of one and the same tradition ; or two of them are 
thus closely dependent on the third; and the pinion of the majority 
of the best critics has, of late years, more and more converged towards 
the conviction that our canonical second gospei (the so-called ‘ Mark’s’ 
Gospel) is that which most closely represents the primitive ground- 
work of the three.’ That I take to be one of the most valid results 
of New Testament criticism, of immeasurably greater importance 
than the discussion about dates and authorship. 

But if, as I believe to be the case, beyond any rational doubt or 
dispute, the second gospel is the nearest extant representative of the 
oldest tradition, whether written or oral, how comes it that it con- 
tains neither the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ nor the ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ 
those typical embodiments, according to Dr. Wace, of the ‘ essential 
belief and cardinal teaching’ of Jesus? Not only does ‘ Mark’s’ 
gospel fail to contain the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ or anything but a 
very few of the sayings contained in that collection; but, at the 
point of the history of Jesus where the ‘ Sermon ’ occurs in ‘ Matthew,’ 
there is in ‘ Mark’ an apparently unbroken narrative, from the call- 
ing of James and John tothe healing of Simon’s wife’s mother. Thus 


4 I suppose this is what Dr. Wace is thinking about, when he says that I allege 
that there ‘is no visible escape’ from the supposition of an Ur-Marcus (p. 367). 
That a ‘ theologian of repute’ should confound an indisputable fact with one of the 
modes ot explaining that fact, is not so singular as those who are unaccustomed to 
the ways of theologians might imagine. 

5 Any examiner whose duty it has been to examine into a case of ‘ copying’ will 
be particularly well prepared to appreciate the force of the case stated in that most 
excellent little book, The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, by Dr. Abbott 
and Mr. Rushbrooke (Macmillan, 1884). To those who have not passed through 
such painful experiences I may recommend the brief discussion of the genuineness of 
the ‘Casket Letters’ in my friend Mr. Skelton’s interesting book, Maitland of 
Lethington. The second edition of Holtzmann’s Lehrbuch, published in 1886, gives 
a remarkably fair and full account of the present results of criticism. At p. 366, he 
writes that the present burning question is whether the ‘ relatively primitive narration 
and the root of the other synoptic texts is contained in Matthew or in Mark. It is 
only on this point that properly informed (sachkundige) critics differ,’ and he decides in 
favour of Mark. 
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the oldest tradition not only ignores the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ 
but, by implication, raises a probability against its being delivered 
when and where the later ‘ Matthew ’ inserts it in his compilation. 

And still more weighty is the fact that the. third gospel, the 
author of which tells us that he wrote after ‘many’ others 
had ‘taken in hand’ the same enterprise; who should therefore 
have known the first gospel (if it existed), and was bound to pay to 
it the deference due to the work of an apostolic eye-witness (if he 
had any reason for thinking it was so)—this writer, who exhibits far 
more literary competence than the other two, ignores any ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount,’ such as that reported by ‘ Matthew,’ just as much as 
the oldest authority does. Yet ‘Luke’ has a great many passages 
identical, or parallel, with those in ‘ Matthew’s’ ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’ which are, for the most part, scattered about in a totally 
different connection. 

Interposed, however, between the nomination of the Apostles and 
a visit to Capernaum ; occupying, therefore, a place which. answers to 
that of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ in the first gospel, there is, in 
the third gospel, a discourse which is as closely similar to the ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount’ in some particulars, as it is widely unlike it in others. 

This discourse is said to have been delivered ina ‘ plain ’ or ‘ level 
place ’ (Luke vi. 17), and by way of distinction we may call it the 
‘Sermon on the Plain.’ 

I see no reason to doubt that the two Evangelists are dealing, to 
a considerable extent, with the same traditional material; and a 
comparison of the two ‘ Sermons’ suggests very strongly that ‘ Luke’s’ 
version is the earlier. The correspondences between the two forbid 
the notion that they are independent. They both begin with a 
series of blessings, some of which are almost verbally identical. 
In the middle of each (Luke vi. 27-38, Matt. v. 43-48) there is a 
striking, exposition of the] ethical spirit of the command given in 
Leviticus xix. 18, And each ends with a passage containing the 
declaration that a tree is to be known by its fruit, and the parable of 
the house built on the sand. But while there are only 29 verses 
in'the ‘ Sermon on the Plain’ there are 107 in the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount;’ the. excess in length of the latter being chiefly due to the 
long interpolations, one of 30 verses before, and one of 34 verses after, 
the middlemost parallelism with Luke. Under these circumstances, 
it is quite impossible to admit that there is more probability that 
‘ Matthew’s’ version of the Sermon is historically accurate than there 
is that Luke’s version is so; and they cannot both be accurate. 

‘Luke’ either knew the collection of loosely connected and 
aphoristic utterances which appear under the name of the ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount’ in ‘ Matthew;’ or he did not. If he did not, he 
must have been ignorant of the existence of such a document as our 
canonical ‘ Matthew,’ a fact which does not make for the genuineness, 
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or the authority of that book. If he did, he has shown that he 
does not care for its authority on a matter of fact of no small im- 
portance; and that does not permit us to conceive that he believed 
the first gospel to be the work of an authority to whom he ought 
to defer, let alone that of an apostolic eye-witness, 

The tradition of the Church about the second gospel, which I 
believe to be quite worthless, but which is all the evidence there is for 
‘ Mark’s’ authorship, would have us believe that ‘ Mark’ was little 
more than the mouthpiece of the apostle Peter. Consequently, we 
are to suppose that Peter either did not know, or did not care very 
much for, that account of the ‘ essential belief and cardinal teaching ’ 
of Jesus which is contained in the Sermon on the Mount; and, 
certainly, he could not have shared Dr. Wace’s view of its im- 
portance.® 

I thought that all fairly attentive and intelligent students of the 
gospels, to say nothing of theologians of reputation, knew these 
things. But how can any one who does know them have the 
conscience to ask whether there is ‘any reasonable doubt’ that the 
Sermon on the Mount was preached by Jesus of Nazareth? If 
conjecture is permissible, where nothing else is possible, the most 
probable conjecture seems to be that ‘ Matthew,’ having a cento of 
sayings attributed—rightly or wrongly it is impossible to say—to 
Jesus, among his materials, thought they were, or might be, records 
of a continuous discourse, and put them in at the place he thought 
likeliest. Ancient historians of the highest character saw no 
harm in composing long speeches which never were spoken, and 
putting them into the mouths of statesmen and warriors; and I 
presume that whoever is represented by ‘Matthew’ would have 
been grievously astonished to find that any one objected to his 
following the example of the best models accessible to him. 

So with the ‘ Lord’s Prayer.’ Absent in our representative of the 
oldest tradition, it appears in both ‘ Matthew’ and ‘Luke.’ There 
is reason to believe that every pious Jew, at the commencement of 
our era, prayed three times a day, according to a formula which is 
embodied in the present Schmone-Esre’ of the Jewish prayer-book. 
Jesus, who was assuredly, in all respects, a pious Jew, whatever else he 
may have been, doubtless did the same. Whether he modified the 
current formula, or whether the so-called ‘ Lord’s Prayer ’ is the prayer 
substituted for the Schmone-Esre in the congregations of the Gentiles, 


® Holtzmann (Die synoptischen Evangelien, 1863, p. 76), following Ewald, argues 
that the ‘Source A’ (=the threefold tradition, more or less) contained something 
that answered to the ‘Sermon on the Plain’ immediately after the words of our 
present Mark, ‘ And he cometh into a house’ (iii. 19), But what conceivable motive 
could ‘ Mark’ have for omitting it? Holtzmann has no doubt, however, that the 
‘Sermon on the Mount’ is a compilation, or, as he calls it in his recently published 
Lehrbuch (p. 372), ‘an artificial mosaic work.’ 

. 7 See Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, Zweiter Theil, p. 384. 
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who knew nothing of the Jewish practice, is a question which can 
hardly be answered. 

In a subsequent passage of Dr. Wace’s article (p. 356) he adds to 
the list of the verities which he imagines to be unassailable, ‘The 
story of the Passion.’ I am not quite sure what he means by this— 
I am not aware that any one (with the exception of certain ancient 
heretics) has propounded doubts as to the reality of the crucifixion ; 
and certainly I have no inclination to argue about the precise accuracy 
of every detail of that pathetic story of suffering and wrong. But, 
if Dr. Wace means, as I suppose he does, that that which, according 
to the orthodox view, happened after the crucifixion, and which is, in 
a dogmatic sense, the most important part of the story, is founded on 
solid historical proofs, I must beg leave to express a diametrically 
opposite conviction. 

What do we find when the accounts of the events in question, 
contained in the three Synoptic gospels, are compared together? In 
the oldest, there is a simple, straightforward statement which, for 
anything that I have to urge to the contrary, may be exactly true. 
In the other two, there is, round this possible and probable nucleus, 
a mass of accretions of the most questionable character. 

The cruelty of death by crucifixion depended very much upon its 
lingering character. If there were a support for the weight of the 
body, as not unfrequently was the case, the pain during the first 
hours of the infliction was not, necessarily, extreme; nor need any 
serious physical symptoms at once arise from the wounds made by the 
nails in the hands and feet, supposing they were nailed, which was 
not invariably the case. When exhaustion set in, and hunger, 
thirst, and nervous irritation had done their work, the agony of the 
sufferer must have been terrible; andthe more terrible that, in the ab- 
sence of any effectual disturbance of the machinery of physical life, it 
might be prolonged for many hours, or even days. Temperate, strong 
men, such as the ordinary Galilean peasants were, might live for 
several days on the cross. Itis necessary to bear these facts in mind 
when we read the account contained in the fifteenth chapter of the 
second gospel. 

Jesus was crucified at the third hour (xv. 25), and the narrative 
seems to imply that he died immediately after the ninth hour (v. 34) 
In this case, he would have been crucified only six hours; and the 
time spent on the cross cannot have been much longer, because 
Joseph of Arimathza must have gone to Pilate, made his preparations, 
and deposited the body in the rock-cut tomb before sunset, which, at 
that time of the year, was about the twelfth hour. That any one 
should die after only six hours’ crucifixion could not have been at all 
in accordance with Pilate’s large experience of the effects of that 
method of punishment. It, therefore, quite agrees with what might 
be expected if Pilate ‘marvelled if he were already dead’ and re- 
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quired to be satisfied on this point by the testimony of the Roman 
officer who was in command of the execution party. Those who 
have paid attention to the extraordinarily difficult question, What 
are the indisputable signs of death ?—-will be able to estimate the 
value of the opinion of a rough soldier on such a subject; even if 
his report to the Procurator were in no wise affected by the fact that 
the friend of Jesus, who anxiously awaited his answer, was a man of 
influence and of wealth. 

The inanimate body, wrapped in linen, was deposited in a spacious,* 
cool, rock chamber, the entrance of which was closed, not by a well- 
fitting door, but by a stone rolled against the opening, which would of 
course allow free passage of air. A little more than thirty-six hours 
afterwards (Friday 6 P.M., to Sunday 6 4.M., or a little after) three 
women visit the tomb and find itempty. And they are told by a young 
man ‘arrayed in a white robe’ that Jesus is gone to his native country 
of Galilee, and that the disciples and Peter will find him there. 

Thus it stands, plainly recorded, in the oldest tradition that, for 
any evidence to the contrary, the sepulchre may have been vacated at 
any time during the Friday or Saturday nights. If it is said that no 
Jew would have violated the Sabbath by taking the former course, it 
is to be recollected that Joseph of Arimathzea might well be familiar 
with that wise and liberal interpretation of the fourth commandment, 
which permitted works of mercy to men—nay even the drawing of 
an ox or an ass out of a pit—on the Sabbath. At any rate,theSatur- 
day night was free to the most scrupulous of observers of the Law. 

These are the facts of the case as stated by the oldest extant 
narrative of them. I do not see why any one should have a word to 
say against the inherent probability of that narrative; and, for my 
part, I am quite ready to accept it as an historical fact, that so much 
and no more is positively known of the end of Jesus of Nazareth. 
On what grounds can a reasonable man be asked to believe any 
more? So far as the narrative in the first gospel, on the one hand, 
and those in the third gospel and the Acts, on the other, go beyond 
what is stated in the second gospel, they are hopelessly discrepant 
with one another. And this is the more significant because the 
pregnant phrase ‘some doubted,’ in the first gospel, is ignored in the 
third. 

But it is said that we have the witness Paul speaking to us directly 
in the Epistles. There is little doubt that we have, and a very singular 
witness he is. According to his own showing, Paul, in the vigour of 
his manhood, with every means of becoming acquainted, at first hand, 
with the evidence of eye-witnesses, not merely refused to credit them, 
but ‘ persecuted the church of God and made havock of it.’ The 
reasoning of Stephen fell dead upon the acute intellect of this zealot 

§ Spacious, because a young man could sit in it ‘on the right side’ (xv. 5), and 
therefore with plenty of room to spare. 
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for the traditions of his fathers: his eyes were blind to the ecstatic 
illumination of the martyr’s countenance ‘as it had been the face of 
an angel ;’ and when, at the words ‘ Behold, I seethe heavens opened 
and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God,’ the 
murderous mob rushed upon and stoned the rapt disciple of Jesus, 
Paul ostentatiously made himself their official accomplice. 

Yet this strange man, because he has a vision one day, at once, 
and with equally headlong zeal, flies to the opposite pole of opinion. 
And he is most careful to tell us that he abstained from any re- 
examination of the facts. 

Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood ; neither went I up to Jeru- 
salem to them which were Apostles before me; but I went away into Arabia. 
(Galatians i. 16, 17.) 

I do not presume to quarrel with Paul’s procedure. If it satisfied 
him, that was his affair; and, if it satisfies any one else, I am not 
called upon to dispute the right of that person to be satisfied. But 
I certainly have the right to say that it would not satisfy me, in like 
case ; that I should be very much ashamed to pretend that it could, or 
ought to, satisfyme ; and that I can entertain but a very low estimate 
of the value of the evidence of people who are to be satisfied in this 
fashion, when questions of objective fact, in which their faith is in- 
terested, are concerned. So that when I am called upon to believe a 
great deal more than the oldest gospel tells me about the final events 
of the history of Jesus on the authority of Paul (1 Corinthians xv. 
5-8) I must pause. Did he think it, at any subsequent time, worth 
while ‘to confer with flesh and blood,’ or, in modern phrase, to re- 
examine the facts for himself? or was he ready to accept anything 
that fitted in with his preconceived ideas? Does he mean, when he 
speaks of all the appearances of Jesus after the crucifixion as if they 
were of the same kind, that they were all visions, like the manifes- 
tation tohimself? And, finally, how is this account to be reconciled 
with those in the first and the third gospels—which, as we have seen, 
disagree with one another ? 

Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, I am afraid that, 
so far as I am concerned, Paul’s testimony cannot be seriously re- 
garded, except as it may afford evidence of the state of traditional 
opinion at the time at which he wrote, say between 55 and 60 A.D. ; 
that is, more than twenty years after the event ; a period much more 
than sufficient for the development of any amount of mythology about 
matters of which nothing was really known. A few years later, among 
the contemporaries and neighbours of the Jews, and, if the most 
probable interpretation of the Apocalypse can be trusted, among 
the\followers of Jesus also, it was fully believed, in spite of all evidence 
to the contrary, that the Emperor Nero was not really dead, but that 
he was hidden away somewhere in the East, and would speedily come 
again at the head of a great army, to be revenged upon his enemies. 
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Thus, I conceive that I have shown cause for the opinion that 
Dr. Wace’s challenge touching the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Passion was more valorous than discreet. After all 
this discussion, I am still at the agnostic point. Tell me, first, what 
Jesus can be proved to have been, said, and done, and I will tell you 
whether I believe him, or in him,’ or not! As Dr. Wace admits that 
I have dissipated his lingering shade of unbelief about the bedevil- 
ment of the Gadarene pigs, he might have done something to help 
mine. Instead of that, he manifests a total want of conception of the 
nature of the obstacles which impede the conversion of his ‘ infidels.’ 

The truth I believe to be, that the difficulties in the way of 
arriving at a sure conclusion as to these matters, from the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, or any other data offered by the 
Synoptic gospels (and & fortiori from the fourth gospel) are insuper- 
able. Every one of these records is coloured by the prepossessions 
of those among whom the primitive traditions arose and of those by 
whom they were collected and edited; and the difficulty of making 
allowance for these prepossessions is enhanced by our ignorance of 
the exact dates at which the documents were first put together ; of 
the extent to which they have been subsequently worked over and 
interpolated ; and of the historical sense, or want of sense, and the 
dogmatic tendencies, of their compilers and editors. Let us see if 
there is any other road which will take us into something better 
than negation. 

There is a widespread notion that the ‘ primitive Church,’ while 
under the guidance of the Apostles and their immediate successors,. 
was a sort of dogmatic dovecote, pervaded by the most loving unity 
and doctrinal harmony. Protestants, especially, are fond of attributing 
to themselves the merit of being nearer ‘ the Church of the Apostles’ 
than their neighbours; and they are the less to be excused for their 
strange delusion because they are great readers of the documents which 
prove the exact contrary. The fact is that, in the course ofthe 
first three centuries of its existence, the Church rapidly underwent 
a process of evolution of the most remarkable character, the final 
stage of which is far more different from the first than Anglicanism 
is from Quakerism. The key to the comprehension of the problem 
of the origin of that which is now called ‘Christianity,’ and its 
relation to Jesus of Nazareth, lies here. Nor can we arrive at any 
sound conclusion as to what it is probable that Jesus actually said 
and did without being clear on this head. By far the most important 
and subsequently influential steps in the evolution of Christianity took 
place in the course of the century, more or less, which followed upon 

® I am very sorry for the interpolated ‘in,’ because citation ought to be accurate 
in small things as in great. But what difference it makes whether one ‘believes 
Jesus’ or ‘ believes in Jesus’ much thought has not enabled me to discover. If you 


‘ believe him’ you must believe him to be what he professed to be—that is, ‘ believe 
in him;’ and if you ‘ believe in him’ you must necessarily ‘ believe him.’ 
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the crucifixion. It is almost the darkest period of Church history, but, 
most fortunately, the beginning and the end of the period are brightly 
illuminated by the contemporary evidence of two writers of whose 
historical existence there is no doubt,'® and against the genuineness of 
whose most important works there is no widely admitted objection. 
These are Justin, the philosopher and martyr, and Paul, the Apostle 
to the Gentiles. I shall call upon these witnesses only to testify 
to the condition of opinion among those who called themselves 
disciples of Jesus in their time. 

Justin, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, which was written 
somewhere about the middle of the second century, enumerates 
certain categories of persons, who in his opinion, will, or will not, 
be saved.!' These are:— 

1. Orthodox Jews who refuse to believe that Jesus is the Christ. 
Not saved. 

2. Jews who observe the Law; believe Jesus to be the Christ ; 
but who insist on the observance of the Law by Gentile converts. 
Not saved. 

3. Jews who observe the Law; believe Jesus to be the Christ, and 
hold that Gentile converts need not observe the Law. Saved (in 
Justin’s opinion ; but some of his fellow-Christians think the contrary). 

4. Gentile converts to the belief in Jesus as the Christ, who 
observe the Law. Saved (possibly). 

5. Gentile believers in Jesus as the Christ, who do not observe 
the Law themselves (except so far as the refusal of idol sacrifices), 
but do not consider those who do observe it heretics. Saved (this is 
Justin’s own view). 

6. Gentile believers who do not observe the Law except in re- 
fusing idol sacrifices, and hold those who do observe it to be heretics. 
Saved. 

7. Gentiles who believe Jesus to be the Christ and call themselves 
Christians, but who eat meats sacrificed to idols. Not saved. 

8. Gentiles who disbelieve in Jesus as the Christ. Not saved. 

Justin does not consider Christians who believe in the natural 
birth of Jesus, of whom he implies that there is a respectable minority, 
to be heretics, though he himself strongly holds the preternatural 
birth of Jesus and his pre-existence as the ‘ Logos’ or ‘ Word.’ He 
conceives the Logos to be a second God, inferior to the first, unknow- 
able, God, with respect to whom Justin, like Philo, is a complete 
agnostic. The Holy Spirit is not regarded by Justin as a separate 
personality, and is often mixed up with the ‘Logos.’ The doctrine 
of the natural immortality of the soul is, for Justin, a heresy; and 

%© True for Justin : but there is a school of theological critics, who more or less 
question the historical reality of Paul and the genuineness of even the four cardinal 
epistles. 

, " See Dial. cum Tryphone, § 47 and § 35. Itisto be understood that Justin does 
not arrange these categories in order as I have done, 
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he is as firm a believer in the resurrection of the body, as in the 
speedy Second Coming and the establishment of the millennium. 

This pillar of the Church in the middle of-the second century— 
a much-travelled native of Samaria—was certainly well acquainted 
with Rome, probably with Alexandria, and it is likely that he knew 
the state of opinion throughout the length and breadth of the 
Christian world as well as any man of his time. If the various 
categories above enumerated are arranged in a series thus :— 

Justin’s Christianity 
Orthodox Jude Christianity Idolothytie 


Judaism ——— Christianity Paganism 
I. IL. Ill, IV. V. VI. VII. VIir.. 


it is obvious that they form a gradational series from orthodox 
Judaism, on the extreme left, to Paganism, whether philosophic or 
popular, on the extreme right; and it will further be observed that, 
while Justin’s conception of Christianity is very broad, he rigorously 
excludes two classes of persons who, in his time, called themselves 
Christians ; namely, those who insist on circumcision and other 
observances of the Law on the part of Gentile converts; that is to 
say, the strict Judzo-Christians (II.) and, on the other hand, those 
who assert the lawfulness of eating meat offered to idols—whether 
they are Gnostics or not(VII.). These last I have called ‘ idolothytic’ 
Christians, because I cannot devise a better name, not because it 
is strictly defensible etymologically. 

At the present moment, I do not suppose there is an English 
missionary in any heathen land who would trouble himself whether 
the materials of his dinner had been previously offered to idols or 
not. On the other hand, I suppose there is no Protestant sect within 
the pale of orthodoxy, to say nothing of the Roman and Greek 
Churches, which would hesitate to declare the practice of circum- 
cision and the observance of the Jewish Sabbath and dietary rules, 
shockingly heretical. 

Modern Christianity has, in fact, not only shifted far to the right 
of Justin’s position, but it is of much narrower compass. 


Justin 


ees 
Judeo-Christianity Modern Christianity Paganism 
—_—— 


! 
I. Il. Til. IV. ¥, VI. Vil. VII. 


For, though it includes VII., and even, in saint and relic worship, 
cuts a ‘monstrous cantle’ out of paganism, it excludes, not only 
all Judzo-Christians, but all who doubt that such are heretics. Ever 
since the thirteenth century, the Inquisition would have cheerfully 
burned, and in Spain did abundantly burn, all persons who came 
under the categories IT., III., IV., V. And the wolf would play the 
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same havoc now, if it could only get its blood-stained jaws free 
from the muzzle imposed by the secular arm. 

Further, there is not a Protestant body except the Unitarian, 
which would not declare Justin himself a heretic, on account of his 
doctrine of the inferior godship of the Logos; while I am very 
much afraid that, in strict logic, Dr. Wace would be under the neces- 
sity, so painful to him, of calling him an ‘infidel,’ on the same and 
on other grounds. 

Now let us turn to our other authority. If there is any result of 
critical investigations of the sources of Christianity which is certain,'” 
it is that Paul of Tarsus wrote the Epistle to the Galatians some- 
where between the years 55 and 60 a.D., that is to say, roughly, 
twenty, or five-and-twenty, years after the crucifixion. Ifthis is so, the 
Epistle to the Galatians is one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, 
of extant documentary evidences of the state of the primitive Church. 
And, be it observed, if it is Paul’s writing, it unquestionably 
furnishes us with the evidence of a participator in the transactions 
narrated. With the exception of two or three of the other Pauline 
epistles, there is not one solitary book in the New Testament of the 
authorship and authority of which we have such good evidence. 

And what is the state of things we find disclosed? A bitter 
quarrel, in his account of which Paul by no means minces matters or 
hesitates to hurl defiant sarcasms against those who were ‘ reputed to 
be pillars:’ James, ‘the brother of the Lord,’ Peter, the rock on 
whom Jesus is said to have built his Church, and John, ‘ the beloved 
disciple.’ And no deference towards ‘the rock’ withholds Paul from 
charging Peter to his face with ‘ dissimulation.’ 

The subject of the hot dispute was simply this. Were Gentile 
converts bound to obey the Law or not? Paul answered in the 
negative; and, acting upon his opinion, had created at Antioch (and 
elsewhere) a specifically ‘ Christian’ community, the sole qualifications 
for admission into which were the confession of the belief that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and baptism upon that confession. In the epistle 
in question, Paul puts this—his ‘ gospel,’ as he calls it—in its most 
extreme form. Notonly does he deny the necessity of conformity with 
the Law, but he declares such conformity to have a negative value. 
‘Behold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye receive circumcision, 
Christ will profit you nothing’ (Galatians v. 2). He calls the legal 
observances ‘ beggarly rudiments,’ and anathematises every one who 
preaches to the Galatians any other gospel than his own—That is 
to say, by direct consequence, he anathematises the Jerusalem 
Nazarenes whose zeal for the Law is testified by James in a passage 
of the Acts cited further on. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
dealing with the question of eating meat offered to idols, it is clear 


2 I guard myself against being supposed to affirm that even the four cardinal 
epistles of Paul may not have been seriously tampered with. See note 10 above. 
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that Paul himself thinks it a matter of indifference; but he advises 
that it should not be done, for the sake of the weaker brethren. 
On the other hand, the Nazarenes of Jerusalem most strenuously 
opposed Paul’s ‘gospel,’ insisting on every convert becoming a 
regular Jewish proselyte, and consequently on his observance of the 
whole Law; and this party was led by James and Peter and John 
(Galatians ii. 9). Paul does not suggest that the question of prin- 
ciple was settled by the discussion referred to in Galatians. All he 
says is that it ended in the practical agreement that he and Barnabas 
should do as they had been doing in respect of the Gentiles; while 
James and Peter and John should deal in their own fashion with 
Jewish converts. Afterwards he complains bitterly of Peter, because, 
when on a visit to Antioch, he at first inclined to Paul’s view, and 
ate with the Gentile converts; but when ‘ certain came from James,’ 
‘drew back, and separated himself, fearing them that were of the 
circumcision. And the rest of the Jews dissembled likewise with 
him ; insomuch that even Barnabas was carried away with their dis- 
simulation ’ (Galatians ii. 12-13). 

There is but one conclusion to be drawn from Paul’s account of 
this famous dispute, the settlement of which determined the fortunes 
of the nascent religion. It is that the disciples at Jerusalem, headed 
by ‘ James, the Lord’s brother,’ and by the leading apostles, Peter 
and John, were strict Jews, who objected to admit any converts to 
their body, unless these, either by birth or by becoming proselytes, 
were also strict Jews. In fact, the sole difference between James and 
Peter and John, with the body of disciples whom they led, and the 
Jews by whom they were surrounded, and with whom they for many 
years shared the religious observances of the Temple, was that they 
believed that the Messiah, whom the leaders of the nation yet looked 
for, had already come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Acts of the Apostles is hardly a very trustworthy history ; 
it is certainly of later date than the Pauline Epistles, supposing them 
to be genuine. And the writer’s version of the conference of which 
Paul gives so graphic a description, if that is correct, is unmistakably 
coloured with all the art of a reconciler, anxious to cover up a scandal. 
But it is none the less instructive on this account. The judgment 
of the * council’ delivered by James is that the Gentile converts shall 
merely ‘ abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood and 
from things strangled, and from fornication.’ But notwithstanding 
the accommodation in which the writer of the Acts would have us 
believe, the Jerusalem Church held to its endeavour to retain the 
observance of the Law. Long after the conference, some time after 
the writing of the Epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians, and 
immediately after the despatch of that to the Romans, Paul makes 
his last visit to Jerusalem, and presents himself to James and all the 
elders. And this is what the Acts tells us of the interview :— 

VoL. XXV.—No. 146. LL 
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And they said unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands (or myriads) 
there are among the Jews of them which have believed; and they are all zealous forthe 
law: and they have been informed concerning thee, that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not to circumcise 
their children, neither to walk after the customs. (Acts xxi. 20-21.) 


They therefore request that he should perform a certain public re- 
ligious act in the Temple, in order that 

all shall know that there is no truth in the things whereof they have been informed 
concerning thee ; but that thou thyself walkest orderly, keeping the law (bid. 
24). 

How far Paul could do what he is here requested to do, and 
which the writer of the Acts goes on to say he did, with a clear 
conscience, if he wrote the epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians, 
I may leave any candid reader of those epistles to decide. The 
point to which I wish to direct attention is the declaration that the 
Jerusalem Church, led by the brother of Jesus and by his personal 
disciples and friends, twenty years and more after his death, con- 
sisted of strict and zealous Jews. 

Tertullus, the orator, caring very little about the internal dissen- 
sions of the followers of Jesus, speaks of Paul as a ‘ ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes’ (Acts xxiv. 5), which must have affected 
James much in the same way as it would have moved the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in George Fox’s day, to hear the latter called 
a ‘ ringleader of the sect of Anglicans.’ In fact, ‘ Nazarene’ was, as is 
well known, the distinctive appellation applied to Jesus; his imme- 
diate followers were known as Nazarenes, while the congregation of the 
disciples, and, later, of converts at Jerusalem—the Jerusalem Church 
—was emphatically the ‘ sect of the Nazarenes,’ no more in itself to 
be regarded as anything outside Judaism than the sect of the Sad- 
ducees or of the Essenes.'* In fact, the tenets of both the Sadducees 
and the Essenes diverged much more widely from the Pharisaic 
standard of orthodoxy than Nazarenism did. 

Let us consider the position of affairs now (A.D. 50-60) in relation 
to that which obtained in Justin’s time, a century later. It is plain 
that the Nazarenes—presided over by James ‘ the brother of the Lord,’ 
and comprising within their body all the twelve apostles—belonged 
to Justin’s second category of ‘ Jews who observe the Law, believe 
Jesus to be the Christ, but who insist on the observance of the 
Law by Gentile converts,’ up till the time at which the controversy 
reported by Paul arose. They then, according to Paul, simply 
allowed him to form his congregation of non-legal Gentile converts 
at Antioch and elsewhere; and it would seem that it was to these 
converts, who would come under Justin’s fifth category, that the title 
of ‘Christian’ was first applied. If any of these Christians had acted 


* All this was quite clearly pointed out by Ritschl nearly forty years ago. See 
Die Entstehung der alt-hatholischen Kirche (1850), p. 108. 
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upon the more than half-permission given by Paul, and had eaten 
meats offered to idols, they would have belonged to Justin’s seventh 
category. 

Hence, it appears that, if Justin’s opinion, which was doubtless 
that of the Church generally in the middle of the second century, 
was correct, James and Peter and John and their followers could 
not be saved; neither could Paul, if he carried into practice his 
views as to the indifference of eating meats offered to idols. Or, te 
put the matter another way, the centre of gravity of orthodoxy, 
which is at the extreme right of the series in the nineteenth century, 
was at the extreme left, just before the middle of the first century, 
when the ‘sect of the Nazarenes’ constituted the whole church 
founded by Jesus and the apostles ; while, in the time of Justin, it 
lay midway between the two. It is therefore a profound mistake to 
imagine that the Judo-Christians (Nazarenes and Ebionites) of 
later times were heretical outgrowths from a primitive, universalist 
‘Christianity.’ On the contrary, the universalist ‘ Christianity ’ is 
an outgrowth from the primitive, purely Jewish, Nazarenism ; which, 
gradually eliminating all the ceremonial and dietary parts of the 
Jewish law, has thrust aside its parent, and all the intermediate stages 
of its development, into the position of damnable heresies. 

Such being the case, we are in a position to form a safe judgment 
of the limits within which the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth must 
have been confined. Ecclesiastical authority would have us believe 
that the words which are given at the end of the first gospel, ‘ Go 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ 
are part of the last commands of Jesus, issued at the moment of his 
parting with the eleven. If so, Peter and John must have heard 
these words; they are too plain to be misunderstood; and the 
occasion is too solemn for them to be ever forgotten. Yet the 
‘ Acts’ tells us that Peter needed a vision to enable him so much as te 
baptize Cornelius; and Paul, in the Galatians, knows nothing of 
words which would have completely borne him out as against those 
who, though they heard, must be supposed to have either forgotten 
or ignored them. On the other hand, Peter and John, who are 
supposed to have heard the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ know nothing 
of the saying that Jesus had not come to destroy the Law, but that 
every jot and tittle of the Law must be fulfilled, which surely would 
have been pretty good evidence for their view of the question. 

We are sometimes told that the personal friends and daily com- 
panions of Jesus remained zealous Jews and opposed Paul’s in- 
novations, because they were hard of heart and dull of comprehension. 
This hypothesis is hardly in accordance with the concomitant faith 
of those who adopt it, in the miraculous insight and superhuman — 
sagacity of their Master; nor do I see any way of getting it to 
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harmonise with the other orthodox postulate ; namely, that Matthew 
was the author of the first gospel and John of the fourth. If that 
is so, then, most assuredly, Matthew was no dullard; and as for the 
fourth gospel—a theosophic romance of the first order—it could have 
been written by none but a man of remarkable literary capacity, 
who had drunk deep of Alexandrian philosophy. Moreover, the 
doctrine of the writer of the fourth gospel is more remote from 
that of the ‘ sect of the Nazarenes’ than is that of Paul himself. I 
am quite aware that orthodox critics have been capable of maintaining 
that John, the Nazarene, who was probably well past fifty years of age 
when he is supposed to have written the most thoroughly Judaising 
book in the New Testament—the Apocalypse—in the roughest of 
Greek, underwent an astounding metamorphosis of both doctrine and 
style by the time he reached the ripe age of ninety or so, and 
provided the world with a history in which the acutest critic cannot 
make out where the speeches of Jesus end and the text of the 
narrative begins; while that narrative is utterly irreconcilable in 
regard to matters of fact with that of his fellow-apostle, Matthew. 


The end of the whole matter is this :—The ‘ sect of the Nazarenes,’ 
the brother and the immediate followers of Jesus, commissioned by 
him as apostles, and those who were taught by them up to the year 
50 A.D., were not ‘ Christians’ in the sense in which that term has 
been understood ever since its asserted origin at Antioch, but Jews 
—strict orthodox Jews—whose belief in the Messiahship of Jesus 
never led to their exclusion from the Temple services, nor would 
have shut them out from the wide embrace of Judaism.’ The open 
proclamation of their special view about the Messiah was doubtless 
offensive to the Pharisees, just as rampant Low Churchism is 
offensive to bigoted High Churchism in our own country ; or as any 
kind of dissent is offensive to fervid religionists of all creeds. To 
the Sadducees, no doubt, the political danger of any Messianic move- 
ment was serious, and they would have been glad to put down 
Nazarenism, lest it should end in useless rebellion against their Roman 
masters, like that other Galilean movement headed by Judas, a 
generation earlier. Galilee was always a hotbed of seditious en- 
thusiasm against the rule of Rome; and high priest and procurator 
alike had need to keep a sharp eye upon natives of that district. 
On the whole, however, the Nazarenes were but little troubled for 
the first twenty years of their existence ; and the undying hatred of 
the Jews against those later converts whom they regarded as apo- 
states and fautors of a sham Judaism was awakened by Paul. From 
their point of view, he was a mere renegade Jew, opposed alike 

4« «Tf every one was baptized as soon as he acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah, 


the first Christians can have been aware of no other essential differences from the 
dews.’'—Zeller, Vortrige (1865), p. 216. 
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to orthodox Judaism and to orthodox Nazarenism, and whose teach- 
ings threatened Judaism with destruction. And, from their point 
of view, they were quite right. In the course of a century, Pauline 
influences had a large share in driving primitive Nazarenism from being 
the very heart of the new faith into the position of scouted error ; and 
the spirit of Paul’s doctrine continued its work of driving Christianity 
farther and farther away from Judaism, until ‘ meats offered to idols” 
might be eaten without scruple, while the Nazarene methods of 
observing even the Sabbath or the Passover were branded with the 
mark of Judaising heresy. 

But if the primitive Nazarenes of whom the Acts speaks were 
orthodox Jews, what sort of probability can there be that Jesus was 
anything else? How can he have founded the universal religion 
which was not heard of till twenty years after his death? !> That 
Jesus possessed in a rare degree the gift of attaching men to his 
person and to his fortunes; that he was the author of many a 
striking saying, and the advocate of equity, of love, and of humility ; 
that he may have disregarded the subtleties of the bigots for legal 
observance, and appealed rather to those noble conceptions of religion 
which constituted the pith and kernel of the teaching of the great 
prophets of his nation sevén hundred years earlier; and that, in the 
last scenes of his career, he may have embodied the ideal sufferer of 
Isaiah, may be, as I think it is, extremely probable. But all this 
involves not a step beyond the borders of orthodox Judaism. Again, 
who is to say whether Jesus proclaimed himself the veritable Messiah, 
expected by his nation since the appearance of the pseudo-prophetie 
work of Daniel, a century and a half before his time; or whether 
the enthusiasm of his followers gradually forced him to assume that 
position ? 

But one thing is quite certain: if that belief in the speedy 
second coming of the Messiah which was shared by all parties in the 
primitive Church, whether Nazarene or Pauline; which Jesus is 
made to prophesy, over and over again, in the Synoptic gospels ; and 
which dominated the life of Christians during the first century after 
the crucifixion ;—if he believed and taught that, then assuredly he 
was under an illusion, and he is responsible for that which the mere 
effluxion of time has demonstrated to be a prodigious error. 


When I ventured to doubt ‘ whether any Protestant theologian 
who has a reputation to lose will say that he believes the Gadarene 
story,’ it appears that I reckoned without Dr. Wace, who, referring t to 


this passage in my paper, says :— 


18 Dr. Harnack, in the lately published second edition of his Dogmengeschicite, 
says (p. 39), ‘Jesus Christ brought forward no new doctrine ;’ and again (p. 65), ‘It 
is not difficult to set against every portion of the utterances of Jesus an observation 
which deprives him of oniginality.’ See also Zusatz 4, on the same page. 
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. He will judge whether I fall under his description ; but I repeat that I believe 
it, and that he has removed the only objection to my believing it (p. 363). 

Far be it from me to set myself upas a judge of any such delicate 
question as that put before me ; but I think I may venture to express 
the conviction that, in the matter of courage, Dr. Wace has raised for 
himself a monument e@re perennius. For really, in my poor judg- 
ment, a certain splendid intrepidity, such as one admires in the 
deader of a forlorn hope, is manifested by Dr. Wace when he solemnly 
affirms that he believes the Gadarene story on the evidence offered. 
I feel less complimented perhaps than I ought to do, when I am told 
that I have been an accomplice in extinguishing in Dr. Wace’s mind 
the last glimmer of doubt which common sense may have suggested. 
In fact, I must disclaim all responsibility for the use to which the 
information I supplied has been put. I formally decline to admit 
that the expression of my ignorance whether devils, in the existence 
of which I do not believe, if they did exist, might or might not be 
iwnade to go out of men into pigs, can, as a matter of logic, have 
been of any use whatever to a person who already believed in devils 
and in the historical accuracy of the gospels. 

Of the Gadarene story, Dr. Wace, with all solemnity and twice over, 
affirms that he ‘ believes it.’ I am sorry to trouble him further, but 
what does he mean by ‘it’? Because there are two stories, one in 
$ Mark’ and ‘ Luke,’ and the other in ‘ Matthew.’ In the former, 
which I quoted in my previous paper, there is one possessed man; in 
the latter there are two. The story is told fully, with the vigorous 
homely diction and the picturesque details of a piece of folklore, 
in the second gospel. The immediately antecedent event is the 
storm on the Lake of Gennesareth. The immediately consequent 
events are the message from the ruler of the synagogue and the 
healing of the woman with an issue of blood. In the third gospel, 
the order of events is exactly the same, and there is an extremely 
close general and verbal correspondence between the narratives of the 
miracle. Both agree in stating that there was only one possessed 
man, and that he was the residence of many devils, whose name was 
‘ Legion.’ 

In the first gospel, the event which immediately precedes the 
Gadarene affair is, as before, the storm; the message from the ruler 
and the healing of the issue are separated from it by the accounts of 
the healing of a paralytic, of the calling of Matthew, and of a dis- 
cussion with some Pharisees. Again, while the second gospel speaks 
of the country of the ‘ Gerasenes’ as the locality of the event, the 
third gospel has ‘ Gerasenes,’ ‘ Gergesenes,’ and ‘ Gadarenes’ in dif- 
ferent ancient MSS.; while the first has ‘ Gadarenes.’ 

The really important points to be noticed, however, in the 
narrative of the first gospel, are these—that there are two possessed 
men instead of one; and that while the story is abbreviated by 
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omissions, what there is of it is often verbally identical with the 
corresponding passages in the other two gospels. The most un- 
abashed of reconcilers cannot well say that one man is the same as 
two, or two as one; and, though the suggestion really has been made, 
that two different miracles, agreeing in all essential particulars, except 
the number of the possessed, were effected immediately after the 
storm on the lake, I should be sorry to accuse any one of seriously 
adopting it. Nor will it be pretended that the allegory refuge is 
accessible in this particular case. 

So, when Dr. Wace says that he believes in the synoptic evange- 
lists’ account of the miraculous bedevilment of swine, I may fairly 
ask which of them does he believe? Does he hold by the one evan- 
gelist’s story, or by that of the two evangelists? And having made 
his election, what reasons has he to give for hischoice? If it is sug- 
gested that the witness of two is to be taken against that of one, 
not only is the testimony dealt with in that common-sense fashion 
against which theologians of his school protest so warmly; not only 
is all question of inspiration at an end, but the further inquiry 
arises, After all, is it the testimony of two against one? Are the 
authors of the versions in the second and the third gospels really 
independent witnesses? In order to answer this question, it is only 
needful to place the English versions of the two side by side, and 
compare them carefully. It will then be seen that the coincidences 
between them, not merely in substance, but in arrangement, and in 
the use of identical words in the same order, are such, that only two 
alternatives are conceivable: either one evangelist freely copied from 
the other, or both based themselves upon a common source, which 
may either have been a written document, or a definite oral tradi- 
tion learned by heart. Assuredly, these two testimonies are not 
those of independent witnesses. Further, when the narrative in the 
first gospel is compared with that in the other two, the same fact 
comes out. 

Supposing, then, that Dr. Wace is right in his assumption that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke wrote the works which we find attributed to 
them by tradition, what is the value of their agreement, even that 
something more or less like this particular miracle occurred, since it 
is demonstrable, either that all depend on some antecedent state- 
ment, of the authorship of which nothing is known, or that two are 
dependent upon the third ? 

Dr. Wace says he believes the Gadarene story; whichever 
version of it he accepts, therefore, he believes that Jesus said what 
he is stated in all the versions to have said, and thereby virtually 
declared that the theory of the nature of the spiritual world involved 
in the story is true. NowI hold that this theory is false, that it 
is a monstrous and mischievous fiction ; and I unhesitatingly express 
my disbelief in any assertion that it is true, by whomsoever made. 
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So that, if Dr. Wace is right in his belief, he is also quite right in 
classing me among the people he calls ‘infidels;’ and although I 
cannot fulfil the eccentric expectation of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
that I shall glory in a title which, from my point of view, it would 
be simply silly to adopt, I certainly shall rejoice not to be 
reckoned among the Bishop’s ‘ us Christians’ so long as the profession 
of belief in such stories as the Gadarene pig affair, on the strength of. 
a tradition of unknown origin, of which two discrepant reports, 
also of unknown origin, alone remain, forms any part of the Christian 
faith. And, although I have, more than once, repudiated the gift of 
prophecy, yet I think I may venture to express the anticipation, that 
if ‘Christians’ generally are going to follow the line taken by the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Dr. Wace, it will not be long before 
all men of common-sense qualify for a place among the ‘ infidels.’ 


T. H. Huxey. 





WORK FOR THE LONDON COUNCIL. 


As before these pages appear in print the London County Council 
will have come into possession of its own, it is well to consider what 
are the improvements which it would be both possible and expedient 
for an enlightened public body to effect in the administration of the 
metropolis. Opinions will naturally differ upon both these points, 
especially upon the latter. There are many who think that a muni- 
cipality should limit itself to the care of the public sewers and streets ; 
there are others, and these are of the more modern school, who con- 
sider that it is its duty to regulate all matters appertaining to the 
physical health and comfort of the citizen outside the walls of his 
home ; and there are some who go so far as to declare that the muni- 
cipality should provide homes and even work for the poorer classes on 
.terms with which private enterprise could not afford to compete. 
Between these two extremes lies every variety of opinion. Towards 
which pole will the majority of the new council incline? Time will 
show us. In the meanwhile, without committing ourselves to any 
very extreme opinions, it may be acknowledged that private enter- 
prise has for years enjoyed a fair field in which to exercise its powers 
for the benefit of men and for the lining of its own pockets, and that 
whilst it has as a rule been most successful in the last endeavour, it 
has left life for the average Londoner a somewhat sombre and dismal 
affair at the best, and for the poorer citizen a very dreary one indeed. 
We may confess at once that, without any great extravagance, much 
might be done by a businesslike and progressing council, in the 
true sense of the term, to make the metropolis more worthy of its 
high position as the commercial centre of the world and the capital 
of the British Empire. We are perfectly aware of the debt of grati- 
tude which as citizens we owe to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
notwithstanding all the hard things which, either justly or unjustly, 
have been said of that defunct body, and we fully recognise the great 
undertakings it inaugurated, and which it carried to a successful 
issue. We know also that its powers were limited, and we have no desire 
to lay at its door shortcomings for which it cannot fairly be considered 
responsible ; but the public is not discriminating, and cares very little 
who is responsible: it only knows that in some matters of municipal 
concern London was and is Pia, only such capitals as Paris 
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and Vienna, but many a provincial English town possessed of not a 
thousandth portion of its influence, position, and wealth. Who that 
has recently trod the freshly washed trottoirs of Paris has not felt 
humiliated as he slipped and slithered on the mud-encumbered pave- 
ments of London? Why should it be necessary for a householder, 
who desires to replenish his coal-cellar, to become a nuisance to him- 
self, to all his neighbours, and to the passers-by? The first two are 
unable to open their windows during the process, under penalty of 
being smothered in coal-dust, and the last, to avoid the coalheaver 
and the yawning chasm in the middle of the public path, into which 
he casts his smutty burden, are forced to take refuge in the gutter, 
or to run the risk of being run over in the crowded street. Again, 
who has not watched the dirty scraps of old newspapers, and the 
straws, which have found their way into the street from some passing 
cart or neighbouring mews, chase each other backwards and forwards 
in an interminable race, which, however, never ended in relieving the 
spectator of their unwelcome presence? But all this is as nothing to 
the horrors of the dust-cart on a windy day, when, as the dust is 
allowed freely to waft itself in all directions, the imagination cannot 
help fancying that that old dirty rag, which lies at the top of the 
cart, just between you and the wind, is saturated with some terrible 
infection ; and as the dust is blown into your eyes, mouth, and 
nostrils, you vainly try to cleanse them, and you remember all that 
you ever heard or read of the germ theory, and of the virulence of in- 
fection. Although it is bad enough when the dust-cart makes its 
appearance in one’s street, it is vastly worse when it does not: an 
overflowing dustbin is a nuisance which will not be trifled with, 
under penalty of disease and perhaps even of death. Householders 
will bear me out when I say that, of all independent men, the dust- 
man, in some districts of the metropolis, seems to be perhaps the 
most independent, for he knows that the householder is forbidden to 
remove his own dust, and is consequently in his power. It is of no 
use writing to the vestry, for you will receive the stereotyped reply 
that your request will be attended to; but the only attention which 
your letter will receive will be that of being docketed and pigeon- 
holed. Experience shows that there is but one way to insure the 
periodic attendance of this useful but wayward public servant, and 
that is the vulgar one of a sixpenny tip given on each occasion when 
he deigns to make his appearance. If he is assured of this dowceur, 
the wheels of his cart become marvellously well greased, and he 
arrives with regularity, and at fitting hours, and not as, after weeks 
of neglect, he is otherwise in the habit of doing, just when your 
smartest and most influential visitor has driven up to your door. So 
much for the cleansing of our streets and of our dustbins under the 
direction of the most ancient order of Bumbledom. It may be said 
that these matters still remain under the control of the local vestries. 
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True, but will our modern council, or the district councils, do any 
better for us in these matters when they obtain the power, as they 
assuredly shortly will? One can only say Qui vivra verra. 

How about open spaces? Are the children of the poorer classes 
to continue to find their playground in the conventional gutter, or 
shall we see the metropolis in a few years dotted with small grounds 
ringing with the merry laughter of children, swinging, running, 
jumping, climbing, skipping, and making full and healthy use of the 
limbs which God has given them to use equally with the little lambs ? 
We want an Elizabeth Barrett Browning to sing to us a song of the 
Playground. Perhaps some gifted spirit may yet arise and stir our 
hearts by such a sequel to the ‘ Cry of the Children ’ from the factory, 
the slum, and the gutter. Now is the time for it, before our brand- 
new councillors have fettered themselves by rules and regulations, 
with precedents and red tape. Sing us a song also of the Garden— 
not of the park, but of the small garden close to the abode of the 
wearied mother seeking a moment’s peace snatched from the flurry 
and noise of home with its thousand worries ; close to the bedroom of 
the invalid, the convalescent and the aged, where the maid and her 
lover may withdraw themselves for a time from the hard realities of 
life and dream sweet dreaims of love amidst trees and birds and 
flowers, where the imagination may have some room for its playful 
fancies—fancies which, though dreams, may yet have the power to 
gild the future of life, and to make the prosaic present, for a time at 
all events, seem to be a veritable Paradise. 

If the little ‘open-air drawing-rooms, ’to employ Miss Octavia 
Hill’s felicitous expression, now maintained by voluntary societies, 
such as the Kyrle and the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, were taken off their hands by the London County Council, 
these organisations would be left free to extend their benevolent 
labours to other crowded districts of the metropolis; again, with 
comparatively trifling expense a splendid promenade might be made 
through the heart of the East End on the property of the County 
Council, without the expense of purchasing land, by transforming the 
summit of the railway-like embankment covering the main drainage 
of London intoa pedestrian boulevard planted with shrubs and flowers, 

Is it a dream to hope that our wider streets may gradually be 
transformed into leafy boulevards lined with commodious seats, and 
our narrow ones into covered glazed arcades bright with light and 
colour? It has always been a marvel to me why in our wet and 
gloomy climate, why in the birthplace of the Palace of Crystal, why 
in London, where for so many days it is impossible for pedestrians to 
keep the pavement, the arcade covered with glass admitting light 
and fresh air, but excluding wet and cold, should never have attained 
to a higher standard of excellence than that of the Burlington. 
Why should Italy, with its glorious sun and brilliant climate, erect at 
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Milan the magnificent Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, and London be 
content with a Lowther Arcade? One would have thought that the 
self-interest of traders would have shown them the advantage of 
attracting purchasers for their wares by providing a sheltered and 
agreeable promenade, where those who availed themselves of its 
advantages would be exposed to the continued allurements of the 
attractive shop fronts, and could only enjoy exercise combined with 
protection from the weather at the risk of returning home with 
empty purses. 

I have spoken of clean streets, open spaces, boulevards, and arcades 
as desiderata for London ; there are other conveniences more difficult 
to describe, but which are greatly needed, especially by women, and 
which it is to be hoped may shortly be found within the metropolis 
in larger numbers than at present. 

Would it be considered derogatory to the dignity of the British 
capital to suggest that, in such particulars as the establishment of 
street kiosques and floating baths in the Thames, the example of 
Paris might with advantage be copied ?—though I believe these 
latter are the result of private enterprise. 

Some who with difficulty have followed me thus far will, I fear, 
part company from me when I remind them that on the Continent 
many municipalities, poverty-stricken in comparison with London, 
own or subsidise bands whose duty it is to discourse sweet music 
in the open air on high days and holidays gratis to the public. I 
believe money spent during the summer months in subsidy to a 
first-rate band to play in all our public parks would not only not be 
grudged by the ratepayers, but would willingly be paid. It isa trite 
saying that music civilises man, but up to a certain point it is as 
true as it is trite. Doubtless a gcod deal of nonsense has been 
written about the effect of music on moral conduct, but there are few 
of us who have not felt that sweet sounds have a distinct effect upon 
the heart and imagination ; and both the heart and imagination have 
an undeniable influence on moral conduct. Music of a high and 
noble character is apt to produce high and noble thoughts, and music 
of a low or frivolous order the exact reverse. In music, therefore, 
resides a certain power of education which can be brought to bear in 
a very agreeable manner on large masses of people. It possesses the 
power to raise man for the time above the petty troubles of the world, 
to cheer the despondent, and to soothe the worried and the distressed. 
Even to those who live the most. varied lives, imagination and 
romance add brightness to existence. That which is but a luxury to 
the rich becomes a necessity to the poor. Why is it that whisky 
and the gin-bottle are, to the working classes, temptations, the 
potency of which is beyond the understanding of the average citizen 
of a superior class? I think an answer is partly to be found in the 
fact that the majority of poor men bred in cities Lave no knowledge 
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of the pleasures of the mind or of the imagination. Their work is 
so monotonous, their surroundings so squalid and depressing, that 
the only moments when they are forgetful of their miseries and when 
they experience a certain lightness of heart are when the spirit which 
they have imbibed begins to rise to their brains, and for a brief time 
gives them a sense of physical happiness to which at cther times 
they are complete strangers. It is incontestable that in the mass of 
mankind good music produces for the time a sense of physical happi- 
ness, and that happiness in mankind is conducive to health. I look 
upon the preservation of the public health as the most important 
duty of a municipality; and although I am not going to push my 
argument to unreasonable conclusions, and am far from desiring that 
such a body should provide panem et circenses for the masses, I think 
that there are many modes in which the ratepayers’ money is now 
expended, far less able to stand the test of argument and of common 
sense, than would be the annual appropriation by the London County 
Council of a sum of money to defray the comparatively trifling 
expense, during the summer months, of providing first-class music 
in the parks for the benefit of the public. 

Whilst we are on the subject of the parks, it would not be out of 
place to mention a proposal made some years ago by Mr. Ernest Hart, 
Chairman of the National Health Society, that the parks, instead 
of being left, as now, in outer darkness, and as the haunts of all that 
is vile, should be illuminated by the electric light, so that it would 
be as safe for respectable men and women to traverse these spaces 
after dark, as it is for them now to pass along the most frequented 
thoroughfares. He showed that this could be accomplished at the 
cost of no very extravagant sum of money, and he demonstrated the 
improvement such a reform would effect in public morals. The 
lighting of our parks must, however, be considered as of minor im- 
portance to that of the proper illumination of our streets ; and as the 
tendency of the day inclines more and more towards the early closing 
of houses of business, and consequently of the extinction of private 
lights, it is to be hoped that the district councils when formed will 
turn their early attention towards improvement in this direction. 
I think it is very generally acknowledged that there is ample 
room for some reform in this matter. It might be an interesting 
study to calculate the exact value of a gas-jet, or of an electric light, 
as compared with that of a policeman, in the suppression of crime; 
but it is acknowledged by all who are engaged in this work that 
darkness is the best friend of the criminal, as it is the worst enemy 
of the guardian of the peace, and that as light advances so violence 
and disorder retreat. This being the case, it must be distinctly the 
duty of those who have been elected for the purpose of administering 
the affairs of the city and of promoting the interests of its inhabitants 
to illuminate the streets in such a way as shall materially assist the 
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police in their difficult and often dangerous duties. Before these 
questions can come up for consideration, the much larger one will 
probably have to be decided, whether the council proposes to obtain 
powers to manufacture its own gas, or electricity, or to trust to the 
resources of private companies. There isin this, as in other matters, 
a great deal to be said on both sides, and it is somewhat doubtful 
which has the best of the argument. The same may be said in 
regard to the question of the water supply of London. Whatever 
decision may be arrived at, it will become imperative on the council, 
before very long, to consider how London, with its rapidly increasing 
population, is to be permanently provided with an adequate supply 
of this necessary of life. It is apparent that the resources of the 
Thames and of the New River’ are even now taxed to their utmost 
capacity, and that before very long, unless some additional source be 
provided, these two rivers will be sucked dry by thirsty London. 
Suggestions have been made that the deficiency should be made good 
from the natural water reservoirs of Wales and of the Lake Country ; 
but unless the metropolis bestirs itself these supplies will become the 
property of more energetic cities nearer to them than London. 
Liverpool has already purchased the head waters of the Severn, and 
Manchester has acquired a northern lake. 

It will not be sufficient, however, for the government of London 
to supply its citizens with pure water ; it will be forced very shortly by 
public opinion to take some effective steps to provide them with fresh 
air. A great deal might be done to improve the atmosphere if only 
the Acts at present in existence for the prevention of its pollution 
were vigorously enforced. It is contrary to law for factories within 
the Metropolitan District to pour volumes of suffocating smoke into 
the air, to the annoyance and discomfort of their neighbours, but we 
all know that the law is being continually broken. We cannot 
travel from the metropolis by rail in a southern or eastern direction 
without becoming witnesses to this fact. It is to be hoped that the 
new council will prove more energetic in this matter than its prede- 
cessor. If the powers it possesses are not sufficient for the purpose, 
Parliament would, we may be sure, willingly enlarge them. Let us, 
however, not deceive ourselves. Did all the factories in London 
suddenly cease to pollute the atmosphere, it is not to be supposed 
that soot and fog would utterly disappear. There would be an 
improvement, but no radical change can take place as long as 
millions of private chimneys are permitted night and day to fill the 
air with dense columns of unconsumed carbon; and as for the fogs, 
we may feel pretty confident that they hung over the site of London 
when Cesar landed in Britain, and received him and his legions 
with the cold clammy embrace which we of the present generation 
know so well, which was a familiar experience to our ancestors, and 
which in all probability will not be unfelt by Macaulay’s New 
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Zealander when on some November morning, ages hence, he stands 
shivering on the ruins of London Bridge. The fogs, however, but for 
the smoke, would not be of a suffocating nature, nor of that colour 
and density which make men liken them to a soft Dutch cheese 
which may be cut with a knife; they would not exclude all light at 
noon, turn day into night, stop traffic and business in the centre of the 
world’s commerce, and cause an annual loss of capital to the nation. 

For a complete cure of the smoke nuisance we must look to 
science, but a partial remedy is certainly within the power of the 
London County Council to effect, and the citizens expect such at its 
hands. 

As it may be considered that one of the main duties of a 
municipality is to watch vigilantly over the health of the population 
it governs, it is to be hoped that the London County Council, when 
it obtains the full power promised it, will appoint an efficient medical 
officer and staff to see that all laws appertaining to the health of the 
people are put into force, such laws, for instance, as apply to over- 
crowding, insanitary dwellings, defective drainage, factory and work- 
shop labour, &c. 

Let us trust also that in future some check will be placed by the 
council on the hitherto unrestrained energies of the jerry builder ; 
that he will not be allowed before erecting a house to sell the good 
foundation soil and to replace it with rubbish or insanitary matter ; 
that he will be required to provide his buildings with walls of a 
certain thickness made of proper material; that he will have to 
submit to the engineer of the council a plan of the drains; that he 
will be required to take out a certificate that all these matters have 
been properly attended to, and to lodge a plan of the building, with 
its system of drainage, in the office of the engineer, before the house is 
licensed as fit for habitation. Such plan to be open to the inspection 
of all whom it may concern on payment of a small fee. 

Though for obvious reasons I think it most unadvisable for a 
municipality to build and to own workmen’s dwellings, I trust the 
London County Council will use all the power the Legislature has 
given it in order to facilitate the erection of decent working-class 
dwellings to be let at reasonable rents, and will gradually sweep away 
the rookeries which disgrace the metropolis and are the haunts of 
the vicious and the criminal. 

Finally, a model municipality will care for the mind as well as 
for the body of the citizen, and will not neglect to provide public 
libraries where the poorest, if he be possessed of brains, may have the 
fullest opportunity to develop them for the benefit of his country and 
of mankind in general. 

In mentioning a few of the works in which I hope shortly to see 
the London Council engaged I have not (except in the matters of the 
gas and water supplies) alluded to the larger and more ambitious 
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schemes which may, perhaps, some day recommend themselves to the 
consideration of the council—such large undertakings as a continua- 
tion of the Thames Embankment on both sides of the river, and the 
formation of an outer belt of green, and of an inner boulevard, 
surrounding the metropolis like those of Paris or like the ‘ Ring’ at 
Vienna. The Marylebone, the Euston and the City Roads, with their 
continuations, if preserved from the encroachments with which they 
are persistently threatened, are admirably suited for easy transfor- 
mation into such an inner boulevard, and the wisdom of acquiring 
land for open spaces, whilst yet unbuilt on, is so obvious that we may 
trust the new council, as soon as it has accomplished more urgent 
duties, will not neglect, in this important matter, the interest of both 
the present and the future Londoner. 

In jotting down a few of the modes in which the new municipality 
of the metropolis might, in my humble opinion, make it more worthy 
of the grand position it occupies commercially, socially, and politically 
in the face of the world, as well as a more agreeable abode for the 
five million inhabitants who reside within or adjacent to its borders, I 
have not attempted to do more than touch upon such matters as 
appeared to me to have been more or less neglected in the past. 

As the few lines I have written in no way profess to be a treatise 
on the work and duties of the London County Council, I shall not 
attempt to enter on the great question of finance. 

Even if all that I desired were carried out, which is a most 
unlikely supposition, prudence would require that the work should 
be done gradually, and in due proportion to the resources at the 
disposal of the council. Undue haste or reckless extravagance would 
only result in a reaction on the part of the ratepayers, which would 
probably retard for years the accomplishment of reforms upon which 
the majority of thoughtful citizens are agreed. 

If I may venture to give advice to my colleagues, it will not be in 
the well-known words of Talleyrand, ‘ Swrtout point de 22le,’ but rather 
in those of a more ancient authority, ‘ Let all things be done decently 
and in order.’ 


MEATH. 





ON SEALS AND SAVAGES. 


In the old world the charms and beauties of the spring-time have 
been the theme of poets’ songs probably since our simian or other 
remote ancestor first acquired the power of speech. Should, how- 
ever, a poet ever arise on the fir-clad island of Newfoundland, he will 
be compelled, in one respect at any rate, to have the merit of origi- 
nality, and it will tax his powers to describe the disagreeables of what 
is there the most forbidding of seasons. Then the thick northern 
ice comes sweeping down, carried from desolate polar seas by the 
Arctic current, and sometimes for several hundred miles the island 
is encased in this chilling armour, which stretches far as the eye can 
reach, the sea resembling a Vast pavement of rough white marble. 
Here and there an iceberg is jammed amidst the floes, and the deep 
blue shadows of passing clouds alone afford the eye some little relief 
in the dreary white monotony. When the southern wind sweeps 
over this icy desert, it meets with the usual fate attending ‘ evil com- 
munication,’ imbibes all the disadvantages of the new association, and 
reaches Newfoundland laden with the chilling fog which has given 
such an evil reputation to the climate, and which in parts of the 
island is distinguished by the expressive sobriquet of ‘the barber.’ 
Frequent thaws melt the snow off the warmer portions of rock and 
field, and these peer out in black and brown misery from amidst the 
soiled and rotten snow, giving the whole face of the country an 
indescribable appearance of forlorn wretchedness. Not a flower is to 
be seen, not a green blade holds out promise of glories to come; a few 
American ‘ robins’ (T’urdus migratorius, a kind of thrush—hand- 
some birds with ruddy russet breasts, black heads, and yellow beaks), 
which arrive about the 10th or 12th of April, alone reassure one that 
nature is ‘not dead but sleepeth.’ 

As English boys rejoice in the spring amusement of bird-nesting, 
the youth of Newfoundland look forward to the arrival of the ice 
for their spring pastime of ‘copying.’ This diversion consists in 
jumping from one floating slab of ice to another. These pieces of 
ice are locally termed ‘ pans,’ and a pan may vary from a piece not 
more than a few inches in size, to one some thirty feet in diameter. 
The pans are not always close together, open water or ‘ sludge ’ (half- 
frozen snow) is between them in places, and it is not every pan 
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that will bear any weight ; a plucky and experienced leader is there- 
fore desirable. The youths follow in single file, jumping from pan 
to pan in the fashion of the old game of ‘ follow-my-leader ;’ hence 
the term ‘copying,’ which is now applied to the mere act of pro- 
gressing from pan to pan of ice where no game is in question, so 
that one may often hear a man announce that he is going ‘ to copy 
out’ to such and such a vessel or point. The boys’ parents encourage 
this amusement, for it is thus they learn the chief art necessary to a 
sealer, and to become a sealer, or ‘soiler’ as it is usually pro- 
nounced, is an object of very general ambition amongst the poorer 
classes. About a couple of weeks previous to the lst of March 
crowds of men begin to arrive in St. John’s and other towns in 
hopes of obtaining a ‘berth for the ice’ on one of the vessels pre- 
paring for the seal fishery. Formerly this ‘fishery,’ as it is inaccu- 
rately called, was prosecuted by fleets of schooners, but of late years 
steamers have to a great extent taken the place of sailing vessels, 
and whereas formerly over two hundred schooners have sailed from 
the harbour of St. John’s in search of ‘ seal meadows,’ not more than 
six or seven steamers now start on the quest. The largest of these 
steamers belong to Dundee, and reach Newfoundland about the end 
of February. In St. John’s crews of sealers are engaged, and the 
vessels fitted out for the voyage. No steamer may clear on a 
sealing voyage before the 10th of March. Should the voyage be a 
successful one, and the steamer return to port with a full cargo in 
the course of a couple of weeks, or even less, there is time for her 
to go on a second sealing cruise, but she must not leave for such a 
purpose later than the Ist of April. 

These regulations have recently been passed by the Newfound- 
land Legislature, as it was feared that the introduction of steamers 
into the seal fishery might result in the extinction of the seals. The 
schooners carried crews of from forty to fifty men, while over two 
and three hundred can be accommodated on each steamer, which 
has also the advantage of being able to push its way through the 
ice (the sealing steamers being all wooden vessels) close to patches 
of seals, and of being to a great extent independent of wind and 
weather. Hence of late years the destruction of seals has been 
enormous ; over 500,000 seals have sometimes been killed in a single 
season, as against 4,900 which was reckoned a fair average fishery in 
1795, 

As the time for the fishery draws near, numbers of men come 
tramping into the capital city, while hundreds arrive from the out- 
ports by rail or in coasting vessels. The chief resort of the sealers 
is Water Street, the principal thoroughfare of St. John’s. It is a 
long unpaved and dirty street, that boasts shops and stores built of 
brick or stone, whereas the remainder of the town is built of wood. 
These run for a couple of miles along the edge of the harbour, into 
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which numerous wooden wharves push their ungainly forms. At 
this time of the year the street is generally piled high with black 
and frozen snow, sleighs and catamarans passing backwards and 
forwards on a kind of causeway in the centre, and passages being 
eut along in front of the houses as footways. Along these the 
sealers throng. They are fine-looking men physically, tall and 
bony, accustomed to brave all weathers in a most inclement climate, 
trained in a hard school, ignorant of all the refinements of life ; the 
sort of stuff out of which in former days privateer and buccaneer 
captains would have been eager to man their ships. Their counte- 
nances are, as a general rule, heavy, and, as usually in fishing popu- 
lations, the intellectual faculties are decidedly in abeyance. - The 
men are mostly dressed in short jackets, strong cloth trousers, and 
long boots reaching nearly to the knee, caps lined with fur having 
flaps to cover the ears, warm fingerless gloves called mittens, and 
the greater number carry a minute bundle slung on a stick over 
their shoulder. 

The bundle contains an infinitesimal quantity of spare clothing 
and a little medicine for fear of accidents on the voyage—generally 
some sort of a salve in case of a cut, a little friar’s balsam in the 
event of a sprain, and a bettle of sulphate of zinc lest the sealer 
should be smitten with ice-blindness. The latter is not uncommon 
amongst the men; it is a species of ophthalmia and results from the 
up-glare from the vast expanse of ice which produces inflammation 
of the eyes. When first the eyes are affected prickings are felt as 
though dust or small particles of some sort had got into them, the 
lids wink continually, and water streams from the eyes. Unless 
checked the inflammation gradually increases, till the sufferer loses 
all sight for a time, intense pain resulting from exposure to any 
strong light. Persons who have once experienced snow-blindness 
are liable to a return of the affliction if they again expose themselves 
to the dazzling glare of the spring snow. To obviate the risk to 
their eyes the men frequently wear coloured spectacles when on the 
ice. 

Till one has passed a considerable time amidst ice and snow one 
hardly realises how saddening and depressing alike to eye and mind 
is the constant sameness of white, and the fact is forcibly brought 
home to one how much the pleasure of life is bound up in green 
things and the ever-varying beauties and interests of the animal and 
vegetable worlds. When unoccupied by seals the ice floes are 
monotonous wastes showing no sign of life. It is true life is present 
even in those frozen hummocks and pans. Professor Stuwitz found 
infusoria existing in lumps of ice, which, when the mass was broken 
into small pieces, shone with phosphorescent gleam through their 
erystal prison, and Dr. Kane describes the luminous appearance 
resulting from the clashing of icebergs and floes as resembling the 
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glint of fireflies. But the exhibition of these microscopic forms of life 
is an exceptional phenomenon; usually the ice seems lifeless and 
dreary, as must have been the world on the second day of creation. 

When sailing ships were in vogue the men often had hard work 
cutting and sawing a way through the ice for their vessel. When 
the floes are not heavy or tightly packed a steamer can push and 
ram her way to open water if the harbour be unencumbered with 
ice. At daybreak on the i2th of March the steamers get under 
way, the sealers crowding decks and rigging, and cheering lustily 
as they depart. Should the ice be thin and clear water in view, the 
ships butt their way ahead, backing each time a little and then ram- 
ming themselves into the ice. Northwards the steamers take their 
way, each choosing the course considered most likely to lead to the 
great floes where will be found the seal meadows. At the top of 
the mast on each steamer is a barrel-like erection called the ‘ crow’s 
nest.’ It is a large cask fastened to the main-royal masthead ; on 
the top is an iron framework on which to rest a telescope. At the 
bottom of the barrel is a small trapdoor through which entrance is 
obtained, and in the ‘ crow’s nest’ the man on the look-out for seals 
takes his station and is sheltered from the cutting showers of frozen 
snow and the icy blasts of the searching wind. As soon as seals are 
descried the steamer forces her way as far towards them as 
practicable, and the work of slaughter begins. 

Let us now see how the seals have come to meet their doom. 
As the breeding time approaches the female seals congregate in 
countless numbers in the northern seas, and herd together in great 
flocks on what is known as the ‘ whelping ice.’ Each seal scratches 
and bites for herself a hole through the ice, by which she can 
crawl on to the floe, and return to the water at pleasure, and, 
singular to say, the creatures contrive to keep these holes open and 
unfrozen in the coldest weather. About the middle of February the 
young are born on the ice, each seal producing only one cub each 
year. When first born the young seals are clothed in a thick white 
fur, and are called ‘ white-coats.’ Several varieties of seals are found 
around Newfoundland—the Harp, the Hood, the Bay Seal, and the 
Square Flipper; a fifth kind described as having a long upper lip 
resembling that of a tapir is found in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but 
it is rare, and little seems known about it. The Bay Seal (Phoca 
vitulina) is not numerous ; it goes up the rivers, and is never found 
on the ice. This is identical with the seal found on the west coast 
of Ireland and in Scotland, and which as late as 1703 supplied food 
to the Hebridean islanders. Adamnan tells us that the monastery 
of Iona kept a flock of these seals in a neighbouring island. A 
robber once attempted to steal them, but the monks ransomed their 
seals by giving him sheep in place of them. The ‘Square Flipper’ 
is supposed to be a local name for the great Greenland seal, the 
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Phoca barbata. It attains a large size, some having been killed 
sixteen feet in length; however, it is not taken sufficiently often in 
Newfoundland to have the only importance generally recognised, 
namely that of commercial value. The Harp and the Hood are the 
two kinds, therefore, of moment to the inhabitants, and of these the 
Harps are much the most highly prized, as they contain the largest 
amount of fat or blubber from which the oil is extracted. 

The Hood, or more properly the Hooded Seal (Stemmatopus 
cristatus), is so called from the male having a singular hood or 
bladder over the nose, which it inflates at pleasure. It is much 
larger and fiercer than the Harp, and usually the Hoods go in 
pairs, the male assisting his mate in the guardianship of their 
young. When attacked, should the female be killed, the Hooded 
Seal becomes a formidable antagonist; his inflated hood renders 
it difficult to despatch him, and with his sharp teeth he will snap 
off the handles of gaffs like so many cabbage-stalks. It is said 
that fights between a Hooded Seal and five or six hunters have 
lasted over an hour, and the hunters sometimes come off second best 
in the encounter. Even the Esquimaux now and then fall victims 
to the prowess of the Hooded Seal, when attacking him in their 
frail kayacks. Old Hoods are generally killed by being shot, a 
certain number of the men being armed with guns for the purpose. 
A seal, if shot in the water when fat and in good condition, will float, 
but when the blubber has been exhausted, and the seal is lean, the 
body invariably sinks. The young of the Hoods are not white but 
greyish in colour and are called ‘blue-backs.’ The meadows or 
patches of Hoods and Harps are never seen on the same floes, and 
the fishermen say that the patches of Hoods are always found to the 
eastward of the Harp meadows, and the young are born two or three 
weeks later than those of the latter. 

At each seal meadow the sealers affirm that a small seal, called 
by them a ‘ Jenny,’ takes up its position on a block of ice and acts 
as a sentinel, warning its companions of the approach of danger. 
Whether this seal is a distinct species, or an unusually small indi- 
vidual like the ‘ laughaun,’ or little pig so often found in a litter, it 
is impossible to say, as the sealers have a superstitious aversion to 
killing a ‘Jenny,’ so no specimen has ever been procured. In 
Ireland the ‘laughaun ’ is said to be endowed with superior wisdom, 
and is the pig that takes the lead amongst its brethren—characteris- 
tics that seem to be shared amongst seals by the ‘ Jenny.’ 

The Harp Seal (Phoca greenlandica) is of a silvery grey colour. 
The back is spotted, and in its fourth year the spots on the back of 
the male assume a form somewhat resembling a harp. Till they are 
three years old the males are hardly distinguishable from the 
females, and are known as ‘ bedlamers.’ 

For six weeks the young white-coats lie helpless and whimpering 
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on the ice. The thick layer of blubber that envelops them keeps 
them warm like a blanket and prevents them from being frozen to 
death in their icy cradle. During the day the mothers swim far 
and wide to hunt for fish, returning at intervals to suckle their cubs, 
and it is a marvellous fact that though they swim for miles around 
in search of prey, the seals return each to its own hole in the great 
icy monotony, guided by that exquisite and unerring sixth sense 
that we term instinct. After six weeks of helpless infancy the 
young seals begin to take to the water; they lose their white coats, 
and a spotted skin with a dark fur takes its place. They are now 
called ‘hair seals,’ or ‘ragged jackets.’ Though awkward on land, 
the seal’s movements in the water are graceful, and its motion in 
swimming most beautiful. The young seals are frolicsome and 
playful; they roll over and over in the water, luxuriating in its 
invigorating freshness, and sometimes twist round and round trying 
to catch their hind flippers, just as kittens frisk and play with their 
tails. It is not till after several attempts and careful training by 
the mother that the cub learns to swim successfully, the old seals 
tenderly watching them all the while, guarding them from the 
dangers of collision with floating ice, and, it is reported, sometimes 
clasping them in their flippers and bearing them to places of safety. 

But fortunate is the mother seal whose offspring survives till 
old enough to take to the water. It is while lying helpless on the 
ice that the greater number of seals fall a prey to the sealers. No 
sooner is the ship jammed amidst a ‘patch’ than the work of 
slaughter begins, and would it were always a work merely of 
slaughter! but, horrible to say, the men in their careless haste often 
neglect to kill the unhappy. cubs, and actually skin them alive! 
Such a fact would be almost too shocking for credence were it not 
attested on undoubted evidence. Tocque, who was an eye-witness, 
writes :-— 

It (the seal-fishery) is a constant scene of bloodshed and slaughter. Here you 
behold a heap of seals which have only received a slight dart from the gaff, writhing 
and crimsoning the ice with their blood—rolling from side to side in dying agonies. 
There you see another lot, while the last spark of life is not yet extinguished, being 


stripped of their skin and fat ; their startings and heavings making the unpractised 
hand shrink with horror to touch them. 


Again, Professor Jukes, who was present on a sealing cruise, 
writes :-— 

I saw one poor wretch skinned, or scalped, while yet alive, and the body 
writhing in blood after being stripped of its pelt. The man told me he had seen 
them swim away in that state, and that if the first blow did not kill them, they 
would not stop to give them a second. 


Again the same authority says :— 
As this morning I was left alone to take care of the punt while the men were 


on the ice, the mass of dying carcasses piled in the boat around me, each writhing, 
gasping, and spouting blood, nearly made me sick. Seeking relief in action, I 
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drove the sharp point of the gaff into the brain of every one in which I could see 
asign of life. The vision of one poor wretch writhing its snow-white woolly body 
with its head bathed in blood, through which it was vainly endeavouring to see 
and breathe, really haunts my dreams, 


The men are furnished with poles or gaffs, shod with iron, and 
having a hook at one end. These serve to assist them in leaping 
from floe to floe, and are supposed to be also used for killing the 
seals. However, the ‘tender mercies’ of the thoughtless are no less 
cruel than those of the wicked, and when the hope of gain is added 
there is little chance of a sealer taking into consideration the 
exquisite agonies inflicted on his victims. The more skins secured 
the greater the profit, so often the skins are taken without a moment 
being wasted in ending the life of the unhappy creature, which has 
perhaps been rendered incapable of motion that would impede the 
brutal work by a blow on the nose or head. When frightened or 
hurt the seals sob and cry like children in pain, and large tears roll 
from their dark and pleading eyes. Professor Jukes thus describes 
the cries of the seals: ‘In passing through a skirt of thin ice a man 
picked up a young seal with a gaff, and its cries were precisely like 
those of a child in the extremity of fright, agony, and distress— 
something between shrieks and convulsive sobbing.’ 

A gentleman who was present last spring on the sealing ice gave 
us a similar account of the cruelties that go on, and stated that when 
stripped of the skin, the animal having been merely stunned by a 
slight blow to ensure comparative ease for the operator in removing 
the pelt or ‘ blanket,’ life after a time returns to the torn and bleed- 
ing carcass, which writhes in torture till beneficent death sooner or 
later puts an end to its sufferings. 

Could anything be imagined more brutalising and degrading to 
those engaged in it than such a fishery? For its results we must 
again turn to Tocque, himself a native of Newfoundland. He says: 
‘The seal fishery is not only surrounded by physical calamities, but 
it is a nursery for moral and spiritual evils. It has a tendency to 
harden the heart and render it insensible to the finer feelings of 
human nature.’ Again: ‘The sealing vessels have been described 
as “ floating hells.” ’ 


Professor Jukes writes :-— 


In this way we had 300 seals on board by dark, and the deck was one great 
shambles. When piled in a heap together they looked just like a flock of slaugh- 
‘ tered lambs; and occasionally from out of the mass one poor wretch still alive 
would heave up its bloody face and flounder about. I employed myself ia knock- 
ing these on the head with a handspike to put them out of their misery. 


It would be impossible that, living for weeks in scenes like this, 
men could escape extremely brutalising effects. The decencies of 
life are impossible, cleanliness is forgotten; when seals are plentiful 
the men fill even their bunks with the reeking skins, and their 
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clothes remain unchanged during the whole voyage. Like the 
Esquimaux they esteem raw meat a delicacy; the sealers frequently 
string the seal’s kidneys in bunches from their belts, and gnaw the 
gory food as they proceed on their work of slaughter. 

The meals on board are thus described :— 


As the men came on board they occasionally snatched a hasty moment to 
drink a bowl of tea, or eat a piece of biscuit and butter; and as the sweat was 
dripping from their faces, and their hands and bodies were reeking with blood and 
fat, and they often spread the butter with their thumbs and wiped their faces with 
the backs of their hands, they took both the liquids and the solids mingled with 
blood. ; 


If seals are in sight the butchery is not always relaxed even on 
Sundays, but all lapses from humanity and civilisation seem lightly 
regarded. Even their Sabbatical delinquencies are sometimes con- 
sidered by some of the clergy with a lenient eye, judging from an 
extract from the sermon of a divine of ‘acknowledged ability and 
popularity,’ quoted in one of the local papers. The sealing vessels 
were about to leave for the ice, and previous to their departure the 
minister introduced the following prayer on behalf of the men :— 
‘Forbid, O Lord, that any seals should be brought within their 

each on the Sabbath Day, lest they should be brought into contact 
with them on that day. Thou knowest the weakness of our poor 
fallen nature; and also how poor they are, and how many hungry 
ones there are at home, and should they take seals, mercifully forgive.’ 

Thousands of seals are found in patches on the floes, but when 
one patch is exterminated the men often have to wander far from the 
ship in search of more prey, and it is then that their early training 
in copying comes in advantageously. Occasionally the sealers go 
eighteen or twenty miles away from the vessel over the ice, and in 
all places it may not be equally strong. Sometimes the pans are 
scattered ; then the experienced copyist will use a slab of ice as a raft, 
guiding it into the desired position with his gaff, and so ferrying 
himself across the ‘leads’ or open water. At other times the ‘lolly’ 
or ‘sludge’ is soft, but will bear just one foot at a time, so the 
hunters spring rapidly over till they find a more secure pan on which 
to take breath. When they have gone far and have to drag their 
‘tows’ of skins a considerable distance back to the ship, it may 
happen that where the ice has been all secure on the journey out, 
the sealers find a gap too wide to jump lying right in their homeward 
path. But even if no floating pans are within reach, they are at no: 
loss what to do; the ‘tows’ (each containing five or six sealskins 
with the blubber attached) are flung into the water, the blubber 
causes them to float, and the men use them as stepping-stones across 
the open water. _ Accidents of course occur from time to time, and 
men often go through the ‘lolly’ or miss their footing and come in 
for a cold bath, which, considering their filthy condition, may not be ' 
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altogether an unmitigated evil ; but it is rarely that any of them are 
drowned, as help is always at hand. 

Occasionally the whelping ice approaches so close to the shore 
that the landsmen come in for their share of the spoil, and then 
even the women and children eagerly join the scene of carnage. In 
the spring of 1883, at a place called Bett’s Cove, one woman secured 
five-and-thirty seals in one day, and at Twillingate many women 
killed heavy loads of seals, the people going twelve miles from land 
on the ice to reap this harvest. When the ice remains tightly 
packed for any length of time in the bays, the seals sometimes crawl 
on to the land, and at Bonavista Bay it has happened that as many 
as fifteen hundred seals have been killed amongst the bushes on one 
of the islands. 

A few years ago the seal ice came close to the town of St. John’s, 
and the inhabitants sallied out to reap the benefit. As they went 
seawards in the morning some of the hunters saw a man with his 
gun beside him sitting on a hummock of ice, not far from the mouth 
of the harbour. At his feet lay a dead seal. They went on in quest 
of their prey, and walked so far out that it was late in the afternoon 
before they returned. Happening to pass by the same spot, they 
saw the man still sitting on: the hummock, and the seal lying as 
before. They went up to him. The man was dead, sitting upright 
stark and staring, frozen hard as the ice on which he rested. 

On the same occasion one poor man killed a single seal, and 
dragged the carcass over the ice to the store of the merchant where 
he hoped to sell it. For any damage to the skin of the seal the 
seller has to submit to a drawback, the amount being deducted from 
the sum to be paid for the skin. On this occasion the journey had 
been long, the ice rough and jagged, and the poor man’s seal was 
considerably the worse for its journey. But the merchant was con- 
siderate: he did not refuse to buy it, but on calculating the value of 
the blubber and then of the skin, the latter was found to be so 
much torn and spoiled that, instead of receiving any pay, it was 
proved to the bewildered hunter that, according to the merchant’s 
reckoning, he was indebted to that worthy, for injuries to the skin, 
in a sum amounting to about half a crown! 

The chief danger to which sealers are liable is that of the floe 
on which they find themselves, when at a considerable distance from 
the ship, being swept out to sea by a wind springing up suddenly. 
However, as the men are well versed in signs of approaching storms, 
they do not often subject themselves to such a risk. 

Where there are fissures in the floes, large cod-fish are sometimes 
found on the ice, having sprung out of the water in their efforts to 
escape from their amphibious foes. Sharks swarm all round the 
sealing vessels ; many of them are very large, fourteen or fifteen feet 
in length. They are of a dull and heavy temperament, and seem 
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altogether harmless to human beings. The sealers sometimes take 
them for the sake of the oil contained in their livers, which is con- 
siderable, a shark of ten feet long having a liver averaging six feet 
in length, It is a curious circumstance that sharks killed on the ice 
are said invariably to be blind, a thick membrane of often an inch 
in depth having formed over the creature’s eyes. So stupid are 
these sharks that they may be enticed up on to the ice, within reach 
of the men’s gaffs, by dangling a bait tied to a rope before them, 
and drawing it gradually nearer until the creature is brought within 
striking distance. 

The seal fishery is a lottery. As many as five or six hundred 
thousand seals are found in some of the patches, and when vessels 
get amongst meadows like these, they soon return loaded till the 
deck is barely above the water, no Plimsoll’s line existing in New- 
foundland. At other times not a single seal is taken. The largest 
take ever made by any one ship occurred in the season of 1888, when 
the ‘Neptune’ belonging to Messrs. Job, of Dundee, brought in 
42,224 pelts. Still the fishery on the whole was not an abundant 
one, and the seal fishery is on the decline. Steamers have driven 
sailing vessels from the waters to a great extent, and mineral oils 
are driving seal oil out of the market. At present the principal 
profit is derived from the skins, which when salted are exported to 
England, where they are tanned and form a large item in the ‘kid 
leather’ of commerce. Although the take of seals by steamers 
exceeds that of sailing vessels, the expense is, of course, far greater, 
and unless the catch be a very heavy one, the losses exceed the 
profits. 

The men are entitled to a third of the value of the seals taken, 
which is divided equally amongst them; the amount gained by each 
man belonging to the ‘ Neptune’ on the successful cruise of which we 
have spoken was sixty-six dollars, or 13/. 15s. For their berth on 
the ship they pay W. currency, receiving their rations in return. 
The captain receives 4 per cent. on the net proceeds, though some 
captains arrange to be paid 5d. on every skin brought in. The 
lion’s share, of course, falls to the merchant who owns the vessel, 
and who has run the chief monetary risk in the gamble. 

The seal is the main support of the Esquimaux, to whom every 
atom of the creature is of value. The blood, which they drink 
smoking hot, is their champagne; its flesh either raw or cooked is 
meat of which they never tire; even the entrails are eaten by them, 
and the membrane lining the stomach serves instead of glass for the 
solitary little window in their ‘igloos’ or snow huts. The skins 
form an important part of their clothing, and are the chief material 
for boots, tents, and kayacks; for the latter, indeed, no skins but 
those of the seal are used, as no others would stand equally well 
constant immersion in salt water, the walrus hide being too heavy 
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for such light craft, though used for the ‘oomiak,’ or women’s 
boats. 

The seal-hunting by the Esquimaux is very different from the 
wholesale slaughter we have described. When a seal-hole (i.e. the 
opening in the ice where the creatures rise to breathe) is found, 
which in winter is generally done by a dog specially trained for the 
purpose, the hunter feels with his spear through the superincumbent 
snow, till he finds the opening; then he takes up his station and 
patiently waits, sometimes for two days and nights, till he is rewarded 
by hearing a seal blow. At the second or third puff the hunter 
thrusts his spear through the hole, usually penetrating the skull of 
the unseen animal, which instantly dives, running out several fathoms 
of the line attached to the spear. Gradually the man drags the 
struggling seal upwards, and, enlarging the breathing-hole, hauls it 
out on to the snow. When the seals are basking on the ice in the 
sunshine, the Esquimaux approach within striking distance, lying 
flat on the ice and advancing by a sort of wriggling motion, which no 
doubt the seal mistakes for the movement of one of his own kind. 
At the same time the hunter chants his ‘seal song,’ which is de- 
scribed as a ‘loud peculiar noise, a mixture of Innuit, singing and 
bellowing, which seems to work a charm upon the seal.’ When the 
seal is killed, a seal feast takes place, to which all the neighbours are 
bidden. The first ceremony is to consecrate the animal by sprink- 
ling water on its head. Frequently the feast is simply a gorge on 
the raw flesh ; when the meat is cooked it is boiled in salt water and 
blood, the broth being eagerly drunk by the guests when the flesh is 
taken from the pot. The chief or igloo wife then hands portions of 
the meat to those present, having first politely sucked each morsel 
to prevent the fluid dripping from it, and at the same time the 
hostess considerately licks off any hairs or so forth that may have 
adhered to the meat. 

Man is not the only enemy of the seal. They form a large 
portion of the prey of the polar bear, though unless very hungry he 
is dainty enough to eat only its blubber. The bears often surprise 
the seals when asleep on the ice, but they also capture them in the 
water, sinking their bodies so as only to leave their white heads 
visible. The seal who peers anxiously around mistakes this for a 
lump of floating ice, and allows its enemy to come dangerously near ; 
then while the timid seal is scanning the upper world for possible 
dangers, the crafty bear dives under it and seizes it from below. 
The seals found in the Arctic regions make an excavation in the 
snow for their young and leave a hole through the ice by which they 
obtain access to the water from this lair. The bear is said to jump 
on the dome of the seal’s snow house so as to break it in; it then 
seizes the baby seal in one of its paws, and holding it by the hind 
flippers allows the young seal to flounder in the water. When the 
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mother arrives to visit her young one, the bear keeps drawing the 
little creature backwards till the old seal is brought within reach, 
when he pounces upon her with his other paw. So many facts are 
narrated of the sagacity shown by the polar bear that it is not 
surprising that the old Norsemen considered that ‘the bear had ten 
men’s strength and eleven men’s wit.’ On the west coast of Ireland 
the peasants believe that the souls of old maids go into the bodies 
of seals. It would be well if a similar superstition extended to 
Newfoundland, as at present the impression there seems general that 
‘seals are like fish and have no feeling.’ Even a sealer would pro- 
bably have some hesitation about ‘ scalping’ (as they term skinning) 
alive a spinster aunt or maiden sister. 

When the sealing vessels have returned from their cruises, and 
their unsavoury cargoes have been landed on the south side of the 
harbour, so as to be out of reach of the olfactory nerves of the 
townspeople, the sealers again throng the streets of the metropolis. 
Groups of filthy and foul-smelling men, their clothes clotted with 
blubber and gore, loiter about the grogshops, or stand staring and 
spitting ab libitum. But their dirt and other drawbacks only seem. 
to increase the heroic attributes of the ‘soilers’ in the eyes of the 
population. The town cadgers gaze on them with undisguised 
admiration, and they may be seen walking with respectable-looking 
women evidently proud of the escort of their greasy cavaliers. 
Many of the poorer members of the community may be seen carrying 
bunches of black and bloody flippers wherewith to prepare a luxurious 
family repast, and in the gurgling brooklets these ensanguined morsels 
are spread out to be cleansed before being cooked. There is proverbially 
no accounting for tastes; the poorer Newfoundlanders esteem seal’s 
flippers a delicacy. The meat, though dark, is certainly tender, but 
to my uninitiated palate in taste it resembled the very fishiest of 
wild duck steeped in train oil. The diversity of verdicts pronounced 
by travellers on seal’s flesh probably arises not alone from difference 
in tastes, but also from difference in the time when the meat was 
eaten. When the seal is first killed the oily flavour, so unpleasant 
to most people, is said to be absent. In some of the out-ports seal 
oil is used to trim the lamps, and a picturesque substitute for lamp 
or candle is sometimes resorted to in a large scallop-shell holding a 
piece of blubber with a wick fastened in it. 

When unmolested on the ice, or basking in the sunshine on a 
smooth wave-worn rock, the seal seems the personification of con- 
tented happiness. He rolls and stretches himself, luxuriating in the 
genial warmth, wriggling and twisting almost like a snake, opening 
his hind flippers as if they were fans, and now and then lazily 
scratching his face and neck with a fore flipper, as does a dog with 
his hind legs. At such a moment probably the only drawback to 
the seal’s enjoyment is the presence of numerous parasites with 
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which his fur is infested. These insects resemble the ticks found in 
sheep, and the skins of the old seals are full of them. When lying 
asleep on his side, the flippers laid back like fins, and his coat show- 
ing a silvery hue as it dries in the sunshine, the seal has a strong 
likeness to a large salmon; at other times he looks like a huge otter 
or water-rat, and indeed young seals are termed by the whalers ‘floe- 
rats.’ Occasionally for weeks the seals are kept prisoners on the ice, 
unable to get to the water. This occurs when the ice becomes 
jammed and the floes piled one over the other, so that the seal-holes 
are closed by them. When this happens the backs of the unfortunate 
animals are often scorched and blistered by the sun, and the creatures 
grow very thin, as all the while they must exist without food. 

An old sealing captain, who recently died, used to relate how 
once for more than six weeks his ship had been fast stuck in the ice, 
and all the time was surrounded by thousands of seals, who, from the 
cause already stated, were unable to get to the water. The ship 
had a full cargo, and there was not an inch of space for any more 
skins, so for once the men ceased their work of slaughter and used 
to wander amongst the seals, playing with or teasing them. Some- 
times they would jump on the backs of the old seals, letting the 
animals flounder about in vain attempts to rid themselves of their 
riders. 

The seal is easily tamed, and is of a very affectionate disposition, 
attaching himself to his master with doglike fidelity. We kept one 
for several months, and, though timid and shy at first, he was easily 
reassured by kindness, and soon became quite tame. A gentleman 
connected with St. John’s most kindly gave me the seal, which 
unfortunately, contrary to his instructions, had been wounded in the 
capture by a thrust on the head from a gaff. However, it was not long 
before Neptune’s wound was healed, and he became a most interest- 
ing pet. It was some time before we could induce him to eat; 
tempting morsels of fish were dangled before him or thrown into his 
tank, but he would have none of them. At last we fortunately 
thought of placing some live fish in the water, which proved too much 
for his philosophy and were speedily caught and devoured. After that 
we had no further difficulty in inducing him to eat fish, dead or 
alive, and when fish were scarce, he did not disdain boiled lobster. 
He answered to his name, and would sprawl and wriggle up two or 
three steps and into the house to obtain a proffered herring or piece 
of cod, and uttered shrill cries of pleasure on catching sight of his 
master. 

Now-a-days trading interests are supposed to override all other 
considerations, and to the Moloch of Commerce the health, morality, 
and happiness of millions of human beings are too often ruthlessly 
sacrificed ; therefore efforts to mitigate the cruelties inflicted year 
after year on numbers of helpless and harmless animals will to many 
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‘people appear quixotic and useless. Morris, in his most interesting 
Lectures on Art, pithily points out the ‘law of nature which for- 
bids men to see evils which they are not ready to redress.’ May it 
not be that it is a ‘law of nature’ which, like a cataract over men’s 
eyes rendering them for a time dim, can ultimately be removed, and 
is it too much to hope that those who possess superior enlighten- 
ment and education will sooner or later awake to the crying sin of 
cruelty which, if the will were present, would easily be redressed ? 
Surely, setting aside the sufferings of what we are pleased to call 
‘lower animals,’ the wholesale brutalisation of large numbers of ordi- 
nary unthinking human beings is no light matter, and some blame has 
justly attached to a community where the labouring classes were 
allowed to retrograde from the humanising benefits supposed to be 
reaped from civilisation. But better days are dawning in Newfound- ° 
land. A Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
established in the colony; the leading men there are awakening to 
the evils of which we have spoken, and it is to be hoped that their 
efforts to put down cruelties and unnecessary barbarities may be 


crowned with success. 
EpitH BLAKE. 





CASUAL NOTES ABOUT IRELAND. 


I HAVE thought for some time that the observations, I hope dispas- 
sionate, of one who resides habitually in Ireland, although not ini a 
disturbed district, might be of use as a sort of sketch of the present 
position. 

I write not only as an owner of property, but as a sort of general 
practitioner in various spheres in the country, as a member of public 
boards, and as one of a class somewhat, to put it mildly, unfairly 
treated by those who are not perhaps so familiar with Irish life as 
those who spend most of their time in that country. 

I may begin by saying, ‘ Erin, with all thy faults, I love thee still.’ 

Although the average Englishman imagines that Ireland is ‘a 
splendid country to live out of,’ and not fit for any gentleman to live 
in, my experience is that, in all classes, of any nation among whom I 
have lived, and they include Germans, French, Russians, Indians, &c., 
Irishmen, if treated fairly and with consideration, will bear favourable 
comparison with any. 

They have their faults, special faults, and who has not? But let 
us not dwell upon anything of that kind, but take things as they are, 
and see what we can make of them. 

We have a country which depends almost solely upon agriculture, 
and that of a particular kind. Ireland is the country specially 
adapted, by its soil and climate, for breeding, first, horses, and then 
cattle and sheep, with probably the finest grass land in the north of 
Europe ; a very intelligent, sharp, if somewhat indolent, race of inha- 
bitants, but, from blood and other circumstances, excitable, easily led 
away by every new idea, good or bad ; very parsimonious and at the 
same time improvident, but, when not heated by party politics, genial 
beyond almost any race; and a still rather full population in propor- 
tion to the means of living. 

All this is traded on: ‘A melancholy thing to see a country being 
depleted of its stalwart sons.’ So it is, but if the bone and sinew cannot 
thrive on the land, but must starve, why should they not try and 
live and prosper somewhere else ? 

‘Oh, no! no other soil but Irish soil could possibly support the scion 
of the old stock. For a son of Erin to live in any other country is 
not to be thought of.’ But then he has thirteen fine healthy young 
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children growing up, on a farm which he holds from a landlord who 
three hundred years ago came from the land of the Saxon, of nine 
acres in extent, for which he pays the exorbitant rent of 4/. 10s., or 
ten shillings, theIrish acre. Stop! he pays? no, that is just what he 
does not do. I beg his pardon, he is supposed to pay; he has had 
his rent fixed in the Land Court as a judicial ‘fair’ rent for fifteen 
years, with the strong presumption in his mind that, at the end of the 
term, he and his congeners and Mr. Parnell—if he be still alive, and 
whom God preserve—will, ‘ plase God,’ try and reduce that again if 
there happens to be a rainy harvest month in September, which is 
also a consummation devoutly to be hoped, in the year when the 
judicial term ends. Now this land is not his own property, at least 
it is only half his, under the Land Act of 1881. But that half, that 
moiety of the value, he can sell to Tom, Dick, or Harry, subject to 
the rent, for twenty or twenty-five, ay, even twenty-eight or thirty 
years’ purchase. But the landlord, the ‘lord of the soil,’ the man 
who probably built his slated house for him and charged him no in- 
terest on the outlay, ‘he want to sell his land!’ ‘Oh! begorra, I'l] 
give him ten years’ purchase for it, and glad enough he ought to be 
to get that same !’ 

‘And as to the rent, well, he may process me, and I have the 
money safe enough in the bank down there ; but no! if I pay him’ 
be boycotted, I won’t be able to sell my stock in the fair, I won’t be 
able to go to Tim Miller’s and get drunk on Saturday night. Ob, 
no! I'll not pay him till I’m druv to it.’ ‘ But you will be made to 
pay, and costs too?’ ‘ Ah! well, he’s a good sort of a man and maybe 
he’ll let me off the costs when he gets his rent. We’ve never seen 
an eviction on the estate, and sure he won’t begin now!’ 

This, I take it, is a sketch of what goes on in many parts of 
Ireland. This is not the serious phase of the disease, for the pro- 
fessional agitator is not present there. 

I need not go into the cases where he is the presiding genius, 
for they are before the public in the evidence before the Parnell 
Commission, and in other ways. 

I-am not going to say, either, that there was not some reason for 
a revision of agricultural rents. I firmly believe, from what I have 
seen, and from the results of valuations made by independent persons 
whose probity was above all question, both in the interest of the 
landlord and of the tenant, that some rents were high, taking one 
series of years with another. Many had been fixed in the times of 
high prices, many were middlemen’s rents, and some of the latter I 
have found myself to be high and have reduced them, and many 
also had been fixed by competition between tenants anxious to get 
holdings, and who promised to pay more than the land was worth in 
order to become holders of farms. But this very fact shows that the 
landlord and his agent were to be exonerated from blume, where the 
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‘tenant was himself the person who offered the rent, and the main 
cause of this was that farming was almost the only industry available. 

All this is now ancient history. The tenant has his rent fixed by 
the Land Court, or by agreement on the system adopted by many 
besides myself, of a valuer for each party with a referee. I may say 
that in all my own cases we have come to friendly settlements in 
this way, and that the referee has hardly ever been appealed to. 

As Mr. Balfour so rightly said in his speech to the Liberal 
Union on the 2nd of February, referring to politics in this country, 
where the old sores are kept open by constant reference to the 
grievances of past times, Irishmen ought to act upon the principle 
laid down by a great French writer, that every nation has been 
formed by agreeing to forget those things that ought to be forgotten 
and to remember the things that ought to be remembered. 

But unfortunately the leaders of the Irish people have persistently 
gone on the opposite principle, and stir up and remind those to whom 
they preach of former grievances which no longer exist, and take 
no account of all the beneficial legislation of both parties in the 
State, who for generations have devoted the energies of the Imperial 
Parliament to the redressing of those grievances. 

At the present time it cannot truly be said that any of the great- 
est abuses remain. Religious equality has been established, and no 
one can say with truth that there is any ascendency of that kind. 
The tenant has been placed in a better and more secure position, so 
long as he fulfils his obligations, than any tenant in the world, and 
he has also, where the owner wishes to part with his land, an oppor- 
tunity, such as no people ever had before, of becoming the possessor 
of the freehold. 

This is all the work of the Imperial Parliament, and the Acts 
passed for these purposes are the work of both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive governments. 

Mr. Parnell and others have said that they wish that Grattan’s 
Parliament should be revived. In 1782 there was a native Irish Parlia- 
ment. But that was a Protestant Parliament, and Ireland is mainly 
a Catholic country. Leaders of public opinion in Ireland, such as 
Grattan, Smith O’Brien, and Mr. Parnell himself, were, and are, 
Protestants. Protestant ascendency is now a thing of the past. 
Would the new Parliament be one of an ascendency of the other side? 
The Nationalists say not, but that old grievances would be forgotten 
on College Green, and that the rival factions would rush into each 
other’s arms and swear eternal friendship. Does it look like that 
now? Dothe public bodies in Ireland, such as boards of poor-law 
guardians and municipal institutions, bear that complexion? Any 
one who reads Irish newspapers, and watches the proceedings of local 
bodies such as these, may be permitted to doubt these statements. 
We can only forecast the future by experience of the past, and we 
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are unable to think that under a native Parliament, mainly of one 
colour, the minority would receive that fair and just consideration 
which they have under the Imperial constitution. 

When those two Liberal statesmen, Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen, visited Dublin last year, I can say, as one who was present 
at the great meeting in Leinster Hall, that JI believe no one was 
more impressed with the sentiments of those in Ireland who had any 
stake in the country than they were, and at the strength of that 
demonstration, including, as it did, not the landlord class, but the 
merchant who had no land, the shopkeeper, the tradesman, the 
lawyer, the members of the learned professions, the university teacher, 
the student, the man of letters, and these Catholics as well as Pro- 
testants, who crowded the vast hall from floor to roof, and received 
the expression of the principle of the preservation of the Union and 
the one Parliament as now existing, at all costs, with the most cordial 
and vehement approval. 

I know Dublin as well as most people, and when I looked from 
the platform round the sea of faces, 1 recognised almost every one 
whom I knew by sight in Dublin, and in many cases those whose 
presence I hardly expected, men of advanced opinions, not Tories, 
for there were hardly any present, but men who knew that they 
must band together to uphold that Imperial legislature which they 
felt had the true interests of their country at heart, and which has 
passed so many measures for the real benefit of Ireland, irrespective 
of party, and which is their safeguard from oppression and wrong. 
Be it also remembered that this meeting only represented the city 
of Dublin and its immediate neighbourhood. 

There was another meeting held afterwards in opposition, which 
was also attended largely, but in order to fill the hall (and I believe 
it was not filled to the same extent), not Dublin, but all Ireland was 
requisitioned ; and yet the array did not, I believe, equal that of the 
Unionist meeting, certainly not in representation of those who had 
the principal stake in the prosperity of the country. 

I have said that Catholics were fully represented at Lord Har- 
tington and Mr. Goschen’s meeting. That shows that Mr. Gladstone’s 
former policy as to the disestablishment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland was right. If that Act had not been passed, probably 
Catholics would not have felt themselves in that fair position which 
enabled them to attend in such imposing numbers. That was a great 
and just measure, and now meets with the approval of thinking men of 
all parties. 

Then, following the course of recent legislation, we have had the 
Land Act, establishing finally the right of the tenant farmer to his 
improvements, and giving him a property in his holding and a sale- 
able interest. 

Those who supported that Act, as I did, saw that the sale of the 
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tenant’s interest was the key of the measure, and was the part of it 
which would enable all differences to be arranged. The fixing of 
fair rents was a great point, but free sale of tenant right was the 
real boon, the old principle contended for for so many years, from 
the time of Mr. Sharman Crawford down to the present. 

But the party whose object was, and is, to keep open the sores for 
their own purposes, and to prevent the country settling down, saw 
in this their own ruin, in the probability that the farmer who had 
invested his savings in the purchase of the tenant-right of a farm 
would not wish to injure the value of what he had paid down his 
money for by keeping the country in a state of turmoil. 

This would not do at all, and therefore all their energies have 
been exerted to prevent tenant-right being bought and sold, those 
who wished to do this being denounced as ‘ land-grabbers.’ 

And these are the men whom Mr. Gladstone now gives his 
support to, those who have been doing their utmost to defeat his 
own Act! To us who live in Ireland this is incomprehensible. 

We who wish to see Ireland prosperous are glad to observe that 
under firm government the natural laws of supply and demand are 
gradually coming into operation again. Prices of stock having 
considerably risen, the farmers are gaining heart again, and the 
interest in holdings is being bought and sold at high prices. There 
is no doubt that for the tenant, with a low rent, as reduced of late 
years, the property held by him is of great and certain value. The 
landlord does not now, under the tenant-right system, feel himself 
called upon to make improvements, any more than the Ulster land- 
lord did formerly, where that custom existed ; and it will be seen at 
once by those who look at the matter impartially, that there is 
nothing unjust or unusual in this, as the tenant’s interest gives him 
all the security required. The tenants also recognise this, and I am 
glad to see tenants making such improvements in their houses and 
on their farms, in the way of drainage and reclamation of land, as 
show that they fully appreciate the security given to them by the 
new laws. The landlord has lost the absolute control of his land 
which he formerly possessed ; but I hold that the security of the 
tenant is that of the landlord, and the farmer who expends his 
capital in improving his own status is giving hostages to fortune, 
and I do not think that when he has done this he is so likely to join 
in the future in any movement which would tend to depreciate his 
own property in his holding. 

Then after the Land Act came Lord Ashbourne’s Act for the 
purchase by tenants of the fee simple. Lord Ashbourne is an Irish- 
man himself, as every one knows, and I give all the honour due to him 
for passing that Act. It has already done a great deal of good, and 
it proposes to settle, in a temperate and gradual way, the question of 
the formation of a large class of yeoman farmers cultivating their 
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own land. Every man who becomes an owner will be a supporter of 
law and order. But I do not myself see the necessity for a sweep- 
ing measure for the compulsory expropriation of all the present 
landlords. That may be a very satisfactory thing to those politicians 
who wish to wash their hands in future of Irish affairs, and who 
imagine that by such a scheme they will settle Ireland for ever. 

By all means let absentee landlords, and any others who wish it, 
dispose of their estates; but it must be considered, if justice be the 
rule to be observed, that many owners of estates who live habitually 
in Ireland, and are on friendly terms with their tenants, do not wish 
to have all the ties by which they are bound to be rudely broken in 
this way. The owner who has many interests in his property besides 
those of the actual money value, which in numerous instances would 
not be great, would infinitely prefer to remain as he is. ‘ Oh, but,’ 
the politician says, ‘ you cannot be permitted to go on being a thorn 
in our sides; we want to live in peace in England, and not be troubled 
any more with you.’ I submit that that is a selfish view to take of 
things. I hold strongly that after a few years, with a large class of 
peasant proprietors scattered over the country in different places, 
where even the resident proprietors will sell any outlying properties 
in which they do not feel special interest, and with the sales now 
proceeding of the absentees’ estates, the institution of property in 
land will be very much strengthened, and that the proper way of 
proceeding is to allow this voluntary method of sale to go on, with 
such grants of money from time to time as circumstances require, of 
course always supposing that those tenants who have already pur- 
chased, or are purchasing, keep faith with the Government, and that 
so the two institutions of tenant-right and sale to tenants by volun- 
tary agreement will eolve the Land Question. Those owners who 
reside in the country, many of them at all events, have no wish to 
become mere villa proprietors, with no interests outside their domes- 
tic walls, and can and will co-operate with their tenants for the 
prosperity of the country in many ways. By selling all the land to 
the present occupiers you would not, I hold, do away with the insti- 
tution of landlordism, for supposing every tenant to buy his holding 
now, is it to be supposed that they will always remain content within 
the confines of their present holdings? The richer and more pro- 
sperous farmer will doubtless, by degrees, aggregate to himself the 
farms of his poorer neighbours, and you will only substitute for 
the present landlords another class of proprietors who are hardly 
likely to be more lenient in their dealings with their tenants than 
those who are displaced. That will, no doubt, occur even now under 
the Ashbourne Act, but I cannot but think that the old landowning 
class, who have been so much abused, will still have an influence for 
good in their own localities, if the system of purchase is permitted 
to proceed by degrees in the manner in which it is now going on. 
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Putting the agitators aside, I do not believe that the main body 
of agriculturists in Ireland wish to extirpate the gentry class, whose 
establishment alone, especially in the hunting counties, must con- 
duce very materially to the prosperity of the farmers, as giving them 
a market for their produce which they would not have if the country 
were reduced to a dead level of peasant proprietors, who are not re- 
markable for their lavishness in expenditure either in labour or any 
other commodity. 

In a pamphlet recently published by th® Cobden Club, entitled 
The British Farmer and his Competitors, the author draws a 
picture of the future of these countries, which is not an unfavourable 
one; and with rising freights and the increasing populations of the 
United States and other countries, we cannot but hope that the 
prospects of the British and Irish farmer are not so hopeless as was 
supposed a few years ago. We hear that the River Plate country is 
to inundate us with meat, but the American ranches are not what 
they were, and the River Plate is farther off than they are, and on 
the other side of the equator, and therefore I do not see that we 
need, as farmers, despair of these islands. 

Now as to Home Rule. We Liberal-Unionists think that all that 
Treland can possibly want can be done as well, nay far better, by the 
Imperial Parliament than by any form of Parliament which could be 
set up in Dublin. There is not one of us who would, I am perfectly 
certain, be unwilling to support any well-considered scheme for the 
promotion of public works, such as arterial drainage, additional rail- 
ways, harbours, &c. But we feel that all these things can and will 
be done in the best way and on the soundest principles by the 
Imperial Parliament, which will be careful to see that the money is 
properly and wisely expended, and not frittered away upon useless 
speculations. Moreover the great resources of the State will be at 
their disposal, and where are the resources which would be at the 
command of an Irish Parliament? They would have to come to 
Westminster for money, and it can be supplied through the present 
direct channels without the additional trouble and expense of 
probable disputes between two legislatures. Local government is 
a different thing, and a well-considered scheme with that object will 
receive the support of the Liberal-Unionist party when the proper 
time arrives, and when law and order and security for the investment 
of capital return, if framed in such a manner as to assure in every 
way the absolute control of the Imperial Parliament. 

I would say a word, in passing, as to the promotion of additional 
railways to the western fishing stations, and other places where they 
may be required. Many proposals have been made for the forming 
of light lines, with a small gauge. If the Government take up the 
question and authorise the Board of Works to promote or construct 
new lines, or give powers to other companies to do so, I am strongly 
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of opinion that it should be made imperative that they should all be 
of the uniform gauge. The traffic might be small at first, and not 
very remunerative ; but if the lines are laid to those points on the 
coast where a good fishing trade is likely to spring up, the full-sized 
lines wil] surely be required before the lapse of many years, and the 
Government should refuse to advance money for light lines, which 
involve breaking bulk at every junction with the main lines; and 
this is especially important to save time and labour in transhipment 
of such a perishable @ticle as fish. These lines, of the full gauge, 
should run right down to the quays or piers where the fish would be 
landed from the boats. 

To deal with another matter which many Irish Liberals hope will 
be dealt with, the Government might consider whether they could 
not assist Irish education on the lines of an article which I had the 
honour to contribute to this Review in January 1886. I may say 
that I had a conversation on the subject with the late Mr. Forster, 
when Chief Secretary, and he informed me of the great difficulty in 
the way, viz. that of overcoming the settled resolve of so many in 
England, both in and out of Parliament, never to grant in any form any 
endowment of the Roman Catholic religion. But the main popula- 
tion of Ireland are Roman Catholic, and it does seem to one who 
does not belong to that Church, but who lives here in constant and 
friendly communication in every walk of life with Roman Catholics, 
that the grant of one capital sum of a million of money to the Catholic 
University of Dublin would not, for agreat and wealthy nation like the 
British, be a high price to pay to put it out of the power of Irishmen 
to say that their higher education had not received a just and 
liberal consideration by the State, in the same way as Maynooth was 
dealt with on the occasion of the disestablishment of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church. 

As to the proposed establishment of the local legislature and 
executive, do not thinking men consider that Grattan’s Parliament, 
with its not very prosperous history, and which existed in the days 
when communication between Dublin and London took two or three 
days and often more, is altogether an anachronism now, with rail- 
ways which make the journey, with the sea passage, in about ten 
hours with almost unfailing regularity ; with telegraphs, by which 
anything occurring in Ireland is known in London in five minutes ; 
with telephones by which conversations can be held between distant 
points; with phonographs by which the very voice of the speaker 
can be transmitted, and science inventing, every year, some new 
means of communication ? 

Then have we not been warned already in the clearest manner of 
the disagreements which would immediately arise on such subjects 
as Protection, &c.? The Irish naturally look a good deal across the 
Atlantic, to the country whither so many of their relations have gone, 
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and see there a protective tariff which they think conduces to pro- 
sperity there. But has it not been proved to demonstration over and 
over again that it is not because of Protection, but in spite of it, that 
the great American republic flourishes? We have seen some signs 
even there lately of a reaction against that system, which, as we know, 
has, among other things, destroyed the mercantile navy of the United 
States. 

But by all means let local management be granted in a proper 
way. All the work of private committees on Irish matters could and 
should be done in Dublin, and I dare say there are modifications 
which might be made in county work. Mr. Chamberlain has pro- 
posed four provincial councils. That is a suggestion which might be 
considered. I fear that a council at Cork or Galway would hardly 
agree with one at Belfast. 

The counties and counties of the towns seem to be the more 
natural units, rather than the provinces, which for practical purposes 
are little more than geographical expressions. Munster or Connaught 
has no more departmental existence than Mercia or Wessex. 

If, however, each province could be limited to the management of 
its own affairs without interfering with those of another province, there 
might be something in the-idea. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to have 
a central body, presumably holding the executive power, in Dublin. 
There would be a great difficulty in defining the exact spheres of 
action in each case. We already have such a body in the Castle. 

‘Oh, the Castle! but that is a sink of infamy and corruption, and 
must be swept off the face of the earth.’ 

So say some Irishmen, and also, which is more surprising, a good 
many Englishmen. What is the Castle? It is merely a collection 
cf public offices of government, such as the Privy Council Chamber, 
the Chief Secretary’s Office, the Prisons Office, the bureaus of the 
Constabulary and Metropolitan Police, the Record Tower, &c., con- 
joined in one block of buildings with the Lord Lieutenant’s official 
residence, where he dispenses hospitality. There is about as much 
sense in abusing it as there would be in abusing the offices of 
government in Whitehall, of which it is onlyalocal branch. Abuses 
there may be, but if so, they are capable of reform ; but it is held up 
by a section of the press as a sort of Star Chamber or Vehmgericht, 
to which it is often compared, tyrannising over and terrorising an 
oppressed and downtrodden people. 

I suspect that the most downtrodden people are the unfortunate 
officials, whose lives are made a burden to them, and whose brains 
are worried and fingers worn to the bone by the false charges 
showered upon them by an unscrupulous mendacity. There can be 
no doubt in the minds of any unprejudiced persons that the officials 
are chosen for their special aptitude for the duties they have to per- 
form. 
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‘ Castle hack’ is used as a term of opprobrium, but it is only true 
in the sense of their being uncommonly hardworked. 

Supposing Home Rule to be granted in any form, would not these 
Government offices and their staffs still be necessary? One would 
think all the more so in that case. It would be necessary then, as 
now, to have public servants of experience in similar posts, or is it 
to be supposed that every one who has any qualification for the work 
of the several departments is to give way to others having no ex- 
perience or practice whatever? I dare say there are plenty of those 
who abuse the officials who would be glad enough to take their 
places. In any private firm or house of business would it be thought 
wise if the employer were to turn out every person having any special 
knowledge of the business of the firm, and replace them with a new 
set of men having no cognisance of the work to be carried on? Or 
would he not employ the best managers and the most experienced 
agents and clerks that he could find, men trained to the work which 
they had todo? And is it not so in Dublin Castle? 

There may be reforms required ; no human institution is perfect ; 
but to abolish Dublin Castle you must set up something in its place, 
and it would appear to be folly to break up an elaborate and efficient 
machinery on the empty cry of persons who would be very glad to 
fill the places they now treat with contumely, and who spread reports 
of its being a venal and corrupt institution. It has been said of it 
that there was a favouritism on the score of religion, but at any rate 
if that was so formerly, it is well known not to be the case now, and all 
sensible men in Ireland have long since discarded that notion, such 
considerations having no weight in view of obtaining the officials with 
the best qualifications for the posts. This latter complaint has also 
been made as to the local magistracy in the country, but I have been 
informed by lieutenants of counties that they do all they can to 
appoint Catholics to the commission of the peace where they can be 
found of sufficient standing to be fit to be magistrates. 

It is proposed to transfer local duties to local boards, which 
might be done; but, even so, you must have a central control over 
these boards, as in England ; otherwise, in Ireland especially, they 
would not be found to work very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his work on Unionist policy in Ireland, ex- 
pressly states this, therefore you must have the Castle, with its offices 
all there, filled either with its present staff of officials or some other. 
We, who live here, fear that if plenary powers were given, they would 
be used, not, as in England or Scotland, to carry on the business of 
the country, but with the express object of injustice in one form or 
another; we only judge by what we see now. Iam afraid the four 
proposed councils would only establish new centres of contention. 
The communication between them and the central body in Dublin, 
that is the Castle, or seat of government, would -not be difficult, as 
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Cork and Belfast are within four hours’ sail, and you can leave any 
town in Ireland and be in Dublin by twelve o’clock on the same day. 

To turn to other subjects. Ireland is a purely agricultural 
country, and specially adapted for breeding cattle, sheep, and, above 
all, horses. The English, the French, the German, the Austrian, 
and the American send their agents to Ireland to buy horseflesh. 
The limestone of the central plains of Ireland gives the Irish horse 
his bone and his fine constitution. We have now, developing itself 
as it never has done before, an institution which is encouraging in 
every way, with the liberal assistance of the Imperial Government, the 
breeding of horses, both by the importation of sires under the new 
grant made by Parliament last session of an annual sum of five 
thousand pounds for that purpose, and by its formation and esta- 
blishment of the horse and cattle shows at its new grounds at Ball’s 
Bridge, Dublin, which are admittedly the finest and most suitable 
for showing hunters and other horses in the United Kingdom. 

I see no reason why these most important matters for Ireland 
should not go on prospering and increasing; and the Royal Dublin 
Society has gained, and is continuing to gain, the confidence of the 
Irish as well as the British public, as is shown by its constantly 
increasing lists of members. 

It is the oldest society of the kind in the three kingdoms, older 
than the Royal Agricultural Society of England or the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and it does not confine itself 
to agricultural matters, for it has also its scientific side, answering 
in some degree to the Royal Society of London, with its lectures in 
various branches of science and literature, in the same manner as 
carried on by the Royal Irish Academy. As one who has worked on 
its council for many years, I feel proud of its advancement, and I 
know with what singleheartedness the proceedings are conducted, 
with the assistance of the leading men in Ireland in knowledge of 
horses and cattle as well as other branches of agriculture. 

Here is the right kind of Home Rule. We ask for no separate 
legislature, but we are encouraging the staple industry of the country, 
and are also taking up such questions as the Irish fisheries, Irish lace- 
making, music, the fine arts, &c. It is seated in Leinster House, 
and forms the nucleus round which are grouped the National Gallery, 
the Natural History Museum, the Science and Art Museum, the 
National Library, and the Schools of Art. 

We hope that the Government will give us Leinster House 
entirely to ourselves, it being now shared between us and the Science 
and Art Department. The necessities of the case demand it, and 
the status of the leading society in Ireland would make it a graceful 
act on the part of the Government, to acknowledge the one really 
prosperous and really Irish undertaking in a worthy manner, and not 
permit the prejudices of certain permanent officials in London to 
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mar a great and increasing benefit to Ireland. The Government 
have already assisted us very much, and as they have confided the 
National Gallery and other things to Boards of Irishmen, let them 
not be afraid to trust them with the other departments there, always 
of course retaining the supreme control and all management of 
finance in their own hands. I do not think they need fear to trust 
us; we are only anxious to work with them in every way in our 
power. 

Finally, there have been great changes made in the laws for Ire- 
land in the last twenty years—the whole position of affairs in the 
country has been altered. The willingness of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to pass measures of great importance has made those who have 
gained so much think that there is no limit to the concessions which 
they can win by noisy declamation and exaggeration, and much 
more than exaggeration. But all those who have a stake in the 
country consider that no more heroic measures are required, but 
that a period of time to enable the Acts already passed to be felt, 
and to work out their own effects, is necessary. It is quite impos- 
sible for any country to settle down as long as every legislator thinks 
he must try his hand at the Irish question. Remember Lord Mel- 
bourne’s saying, ‘ Can’t you let it alone ?’ at any rate for a time, and 
see if that will not give an opportunity for personal greed and covet- 
ing of other men’s goods to cool a little. You will then come to 
such a measure of local government as will satisfy all just require- 
ments in a calmer and more judicial spirit, and not perhaps see so 
much of hysterics in the natives of old Ireland. 


POWERSCOURT. 





ARE TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM 
WASTED IN THE SEA? 


THE respect in which Mr. Plimsoll is most deservedly held for his 
efforts on behalf of seamen is so sincere, that it would be necessary 
to present some strong reason in order to justify any opposition to 
plans which he may consider necessary to prevent either loss of life, 
or loss of property, at sea. 

The greater part of Mr. Plimsoll’s article in the March number 
of this Review is, however, in my opinion, so wanting in accord 
with the ascertained facts in the case, and casts so undeserved a 
reflection on the Mercantile Marine of this country, that I have not 
hesitated to ask permission to reply in a few pages to Mr. Plimsoll’s 
article. 

I propose, first, to examine the statements made by Mr. Plim- 
soll; and, secondly, to examine the official returns dealing with loss 
of life and property at sea, to ascertain the information which they 
furnish. 

Mr. Plimsoll’s paper contains two leading assertions:—(1) That 
twelve millions per annum are wasted in the sea. (2) That the 
conditions on which insurances can be effected make such a result 
possible, and that, to remedy this, ‘ underwriting by individuals 
should cease to exist.’ 

I believe the main points of the paper will be found to group 
themselves round these two assertions. Dealing, then, first with 
‘the twelve millions per annum wasted in the sea,’ on the estimate 
tabled by Mr. Plimsoll, I find, from the Wreck Abstracts published 
by the Board of Trade, that the total losses for 1886-7 were, 
‘sail and steam registered tonnage (excluding yachts and fishing 
vessels),’ 209,961 tons. Treating this figure on Mr. Plimsoll’s own 
basis, at 10/. per ton for the vessel, and 151. for the cargo, we have 
not twelve millions, but only five and a quarter millions. I think, 
however, that far more reliable data can be given than this chance 
guess of 151. a ton, respecting which, according to Mr. Plimsoll’s own 
statement,' ‘one of the most able men in the City, an underwriter,’ 


1 Nineteenth Century, March, p. 342, 
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says: ‘I don’t know, I’m sure ;’ and another, ‘a retired underwriter 
of large experience,’ remarks, ‘ Looking at Mr. Mulhall’s figures, I 
can only regard them as guesses. I should hesitate to use any of 
them.’ I wonder what Mr. Goschen would say if the gentlemen 
in the Treasury department presented him with materials for his 
Budget with such credentials. I know, however, what he did say 
at Edinburgh in 1885: ‘Enthusiasts often produced statistics that 
would not stand the test of examination. Theorists offended in the 
same way.’ 

At the risk of being met with the cry of ‘ dry figures,’ I will state 
what cargoes were on board these 209,961 tons above referred to, and 
those readers who like can make their own estimates of their probable 
value, but if they get anything near even three millions (cargo) I 
shall be much surprised. 


Tons, 

Vessels in ballast (no cargo) F - A ‘ . . 16,898 
Vessels with timber . é , 4 ‘ * . 19,878 
¥ grain . ‘ i , ‘ $ ; . 20,053 
ts coal ‘ r ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; . 61,366 
‘i metallic ores, &c. . . , ; . 19,617 
‘i machinery, wrought iron, &e. : , . 11,550 
i stone, slate, cement, &c. ‘ f A : 4,801 
“a salt, soda, &c. ‘ ; , P f ‘ 4,285 
is guano, &c. . . ? F j ; J 3,793 
“ hay, straw, &c. .. ‘ - ‘ ‘ ; 501 
“~ sugar, &c.  . ‘ : ° ‘ 4 4 4,632 
a tea, coffee, &e. . ; ; ‘ : , 2,453 
¥ potatoes, fruit, &. ‘ ; ; ; . 3,701 
és cotton wool, &c. . F ‘ ; ‘ : 3,965 
“i wine, spirits, &c. . PF ‘ d ‘ ‘ 364 
+ fish, oil, &e. . ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 811 
pe general cargoes. . ° J ‘ . 730,668 
6 explosive oils, &c. . ; A ; , : 2,106 
J various . ‘ ‘ ; ; ; ; ‘ 8,036 
¥ unknown - ; ‘ " , ms’ a 2,583 
209,961 


Note.—Mr. Mulhall arrives at his estimate by taking ‘the declared value at the 
custom-houses and dividing it by the tonnage.’ This would be correct if the different 
descriptions of cargo were lost in the proportions which they bear to their several 
totals. The returns, however, show that nearly ten per cent. of the losses are those. 
of vessels in ballast, consequently without any cargo on board, and the remainder is 
largely composed of cargoes of a low value. This initial error quite accounts for the 
difference between the results arrived at—my figures being actual, Mr. Mulhall’s 
only hypothetical. 


There is no reason for saying that other years differ so widely as 
to make this year 1886-7 an unfair test, and therefore I dismiss 
this part of the subject by stating that I confidently submit Mr. 
Plimsoll’s ‘ twelve millions wasted per annum in the sea’ requires a 
reduction of more than one-half! 


? An estimate taking the freight as five per cent. on the value has been found 
practically useful. 
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Mr. Plimsoll next deals with the question of Marine insurance. 
He asserts :— 

lst. That important shipping firms take large risks on their 
vessels at a small cost. 

2nd. That those who do insure and pay eight to nine guineas 
per cent. per annum, by their ‘ overloading, carelessness, and reck- 
lessness’ render such high premiums necessary, and he concludes 
that :— 

3rd. As it is considered impossible to compel (by statute) every 
owner to accept a mere indemnity in case of loss, therefore abolish 
the private underwriter, because, by the loose way in which he 
does his business, wrongdoing is made ‘ easy, remunerative, and safe.’ 

Let us look at these conditions a little more closely. 

Ist. An average of the result of three years’ working is too 
limited a time within which to form a correct estimate as to the 
profitable working of an insurance account. A period of at least ten 
years is needed to draw any reliable conclusion, and on this ground I 
feel bound to reject the inferences drawn in the illustrations 1 to 4,' 
and also the illustrations numbered 5 and 6, as they deal only with 
the experience of two firms, and consequently are on too narrow a 
basis to prove a general statement. The letter of Sir Donald Currie, 
quoted by Mr. Plimsoll, is important, but I should be glad to know 
if all the vessels employed by the company he represents are in- 
cluded or only those which are owned by the Castle Line. I have 
an impression that some losses have occurred where this distinction 
exists, but it is an error for Mr. Plimsoll to assume that the premium 
required by underwriters on the steamers managed by Sir Donald 
Currie runs up to eight or nine guineas per cent. I should think 
80s. per cent. nearer the mark, and even then 15 per cent. must be 
deducted for brokerage and cash payment, before we arrive at the 
sum the underwriters receive. The trade the Castle Line steamers 
are employed in, being moreover the passenger trade from London to 
the Cape, is one of the safest in the world. 

It is a great mistake, however, to assume, as Mr. Plimsoll does, 
that large shipowners in the regular ‘lines’ are free from losses. 
A reference to the answer to question 13456 in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea, will show, on the authority 
of Mr. John Glover, that in eighteen months prior to February, 1886, 
when Mr. Glover gave his evidence, no less than twenty-five steamers 
of the finest class were lost, owned by companies and firms of the 
highest standing, many of them taking large interest in, if not the 
entire risk of, the insurance of their own vessels. No one has ever 
accused these owners of ‘ overloading, or carelessness, or recklessness,’ 
but the steamers were lost notwithstanding. It must also be remem- 
bered that, according to the reliable authority of Mr. J. Williamson, 

* Nineteenth Century, March, p. 344. 
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of Liverpool, 80 per cent. of our exports are coal, or about 50 per 
cent. of our total exports and imports combined. Who carries the 
coal? Not the P. and O., or the Castle Line, or the Cunard Com- 
pany, but the ‘ working man’ steamer of the Mercantile Marine. Is 
it fair? is it just? is it honest to compare one with the other? Mr. 
Plimsoll makes a great point of the evidence of Messrs. Thomas 
Wilson, Sons, & Co., of Hull, a firm held in high esteem, and of 
whom I would say nothing but good. But what is the ‘loss of life’ 
record of this eminent firm? Mr. Chamberlain made reference to 
the supposed immunity of Messrs. Wilson’s vessels from loss of life in 
a public speech delivered at Hull, on the 6th of August, 1885, in 
terms so eulogistic that Mr. F. Yeoman, of West Hartlepool, was led 
to examine the Wreck Abstracts for information, and what did he 
find? He found that for the nine years, 1875—1883 inclusive, whilst 
the average of ‘life loss’ in steamers ‘ totally lost’ for the United 
Kingdom was 5°58 per 1,000 per annum of the men employed, the 
average of lives lost in steamers owned by Messrs. Thomas Wilson, 
Sons, & Co. was 7°22 for the same period, being 29°39 per cent. higher 
than for the whole of the Mercantile Marine steam tonnage of the 
United Kingdom. I say not a word against this highly respectable 
firm, but the public will make a great mistake, and will do shipowners 
a great wrong, if they allow their minds to receive the impression that 
only the ‘ bad shipowner’ loses vessels, and that the great companies 
and the more wealthy shipowners are free from such disasters. 

I have only now to examine the underwriting record. I am 
virtually asked by Mr. Plimsoll to believe that private underwriters 
are, as a rule, ‘ born fools,’ that they ‘ write risks’ not knowing what 
they underwrite. My personal knowledge of these gentlemen 
teaches me a very different tale; they not only know what they 
underwrite, but for whom they underwrite. They have in Lloyd’s 
Register Book a means of ascertaining the results of frequent 
periodical surveys by surveyors of acknowledged ability, of the exact 
condition of a vessel’s hull, machinery, and equipment, and in very 
many instances they have also nautical advisers of their own who 
visit the docks and bring back valuable information to them both as 
to ships and goods. But what do the records of underwriters who 
have to depend on successful results for their livelihood, and who 
can no more afford to ‘live on their losses’ than other people, tell 
us? Why, briefly this:—that in 1874 they insured goods by P. 
and O. steamers, London to Calcutta at 15 shillings per cent.; in 
1884 they took the same risk at 7s. 6d. per cent., or 50 per cent. 
reduction ; that in 1874 they insured ‘seed’ by ordinary steamer 
from Calcutta at 30s. per cent., which in 1884 they were ready to 
insure at 20s. per cent., or 33 per cent. reduction; that in the case 
of New Zealand, insurances were 30 per cent., New York 33 per 
cent., Odessa to London 25 per cent., Cronstadt to London 10 per 


, 
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cent. cheaper between the years named.‘ Why was this? For one 
reason and one only-—that the ‘risks’ were improving, that under- 
writers found their records, which are most carefully kept, showed 
better results, and hence insurances were accepted at a lower rate of 
premium. 

If the above statements are admitted, then I submit that the 
remedy proposed by Mr. Plimsoll falls to the ground. 

Mr. Plimsoll next affirms that a shipowner should only be able 
to recover the ‘value’ of what he has lost. Shipowners would not 
object to this, if the ‘value’ could be fixed, but the ‘ value’ of a 
steamer changes from month to month; the price of iron changes ; 
wages change; the available shipbuilding yards change. The idea 
is simply impracticable, and, this being so, when an insurance is 
effected between the shipowner and the underwriter, the ‘ value’ of 
the ship is mutually agreed upon at the time. 

Mr. Plimsoll says ‘underwriting by individuals should cease to 
exist.’ This is like crying for the moon; no power on earth can 
give it you. The private underwriter is as rooted in the commercial 
system of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales as the British 
constitution itself is rooted in the national system. It is merely 
wasting breath to talk about such a thing, and more than that, I 
contend that, if figures may be held to prove a proposition, those 
which I shall presently quote prove this—that, taking into account 
the ‘ work done,’ life and property were never so safe at sea as they 
are to-day. 

I will now, secondly, examine the official returns dealing with the 
loss of life and property at sea, to ascertain the valuable information 
which they contain. 

The Mercantile Marine is, I believe, the largest industry in this 
country ; the capital which is always invested in it may be safely 
estimated at upwards of one hundred millions. The movements of 
every vessel are most carefully recorded, not only as to their general 
employment, but also in regard to any accident which may befall 
them, even to the loss of a boat or a spar. 

The same observation also applies to the cargoes carried by the 
vessels, so that in these two records we have a body of evidence 
which enables us to speak with almost absolute certainty on any 
question connected, not only with the movements of the ships, but 
also with their employment, and especially as regards any casualty 
which may occur to them. 

This information is furnished :— 

lst. By the records of Lloyd’s. 

2nd. By the tables in the Wreck Abstracts. 

3rd. By the Annual Statements of Navigation and Shipping. 


* See evidence before recent Royal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea, Mr. John 
Glover, Q. 13536 and onwards. 
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The two last-named returns are prepared under the authority of 
the Board of Trade, and are published yearly. In addition to these 
official returns, there has lately been a Royal Commission on the 
Loss of Life and Property at Sea, which Commission, during sittings 
extending from February 1885 until October 1887, collected a 
body of evidence which was subjected to a most searching investiga- 
tion by all interested in the subject. 

My contention will therefore be that, whatever may be any 
person’s preconceived impressions, he is bound by the clearly 
expressed facts which these records furnish, and is not justified in 
going outside of them unless he can produce other evidence of equal 
authority in support of his contention. 

My duty will now he to state some of the facts which these state- 
ments record, and next to examine how far the remarks of Mr. 
Plimsoll are sustained by these facts. 

It may not, perhaps, be deemed out of place if in a line I state 
here that the statistical information placed before the above-named 
Royal Commission on behalf of British shipowners was largely pre- 
pared by the writer of this paper. 

By our ‘ mercantile marine,’ I refer only to the vessels ‘ registered 
in the United Kingdom,’ and I exclude even from this reference all 
fishing vessels, boats, and river craft. My remarks, in fact, only 
refer to vessels registered in the ports of the United Kingdom, and 
which are engaged in the coasting and foreign trades. 

These are of two classes—sailing vessels and steamers. 

In any examination of loss of life or property at sea, these classes 
must, for an evident reason, be kept distinct. If, however, the reason 
is not at once evident, the following table will show the view I enter- 
tain on the subject :— 

The loss of life in 1881 was 2,352, or 1 in 79°39, on 186,719 men 
at sea risk, and this loss of life was divided as follows :— 


Sail . . 1,660 or lin 55 on 92,253 men in sailing craft. 
Steam . 692 or 1 in 136 on 94,466 men employed in steamers. 


To conceal from the British public the above-stated important 
difference in the death-rate between sail and steam would be a grave 
error, which will be apparent the more we examine into the question. 

Not only, however, must we keep a clear distinction between the 
different classes of vessels, but we must also be very careful that our 
examination of the returns is extended over a sufficiently lengthened 
period to feel assured that our conclusion is a sound one. 

I am convinced that nothing less than the results of an examina- 
tion, extending over nine years at the very least, can be considered 
reliable. Some of the averages I shall present will extend over 
eleven years. 

The condition of the weather has, I may at once state (naturally 
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and inevitably), largely to do with loss of life and property at sea. In 
justification of this contention, I may point out that, 


On the two days, 14th and 15th of October, 1&79, eight vessels foundered 


and stranded. 
On the two days, 14th and 15th of October, 1881, one hundred and three 


vessels foundered and stranded. 

On the three days, 13th, 14th, and 15th of October, 1879, no ‘ missing 
vessels’ were reported as ‘last heard of, and 

On the three days, 13th, 14th, and 15th of October, 1881, thirty-six vessels, 
with a loss of 253 lives, were so reported. 


An examination of the weather chart will explain this variation. 
In the eleven years with which I propose to deal, 1875-85 inclusive, 
the three years 1876-79 were years of fine weather, whilst the four 
years 1880-83 were years of bad weather, 1881 being especially bad ; 
1886-87, again, were years of very fine weather; and, had I time to 
complete my tables so as to include the latter years, I could present 
even a much better record than I am now about to show. 

It only remains for me to notice one further distinction, and it is 
this, that loss of life and loss of property should be inquired into 
independently of each other. It by no means follows that when a 
ship is lost a life is lost. One illustration will make this clear, and 
every year would show the same general result. 

Between 1875 and 1885 the loss of steamers by stranding was 
60°53 of the number of steamers totally lost, but the loss of life was 
only 23°34 per cent. of the number of lives lost insteamers. So with 
sailing vessels during the same period, the loss by stranding was 
56°70 per cent. of the number of sailing vessels totally lost, but the 
loss of life in sailing vessels stranded was only 20°43 per cent. of the 
total of lives lost in sailing vessels. 

Having, therefore, I hope, justified my assertion that our statistics 
are ample and reliable ; that sailing records and steam records must 
be kept distinct ; that a somewhat lengthened period of observation 
must be taken; and that loss of life must be examined into in- 
dependently from loss of property, I shall now contend that we, as 
shipowners, are advancing ‘by leaps and bounds’ to a position of 
greater safety, not only of life, but also of property, at sea. 

In supporting this statement, I shall notice first the rapid change 
which is taking place in the character of the British Mercantile Marine 
by the increase of steam tonnage, and the decrease of sailing ton- 
nage. 
en 1875 we had 2,970 steamers of 1,847,188 net tons, and 17,221 
sailing vessels of 4,044,504 net tons ‘employed,’ that is to say, 
vessels that had been ‘ employed ’ for some portion of the year. In 
1885 the figures had changed to 5,016 steamers of 3,889,600 tons 
net, and 13,775 sailing vessels of 3,319,563 tons net. Steam ton- 
nage had therefore increased by 2,042,412 tons, and sailing tonnage 
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had decreased by 724,941 tons. When, in reading these figures, it 
is remembered that at a rough calculation it is allowed that one ton 
of steam tonnage does equal work to three tons of sailing tonnage, 
it will be at once apparent that far more is implied than the mere 
increase of tonnage ; the ‘ work done’ is immensely increased also. 

Dealing, however, first with the vessels without any reference to 
the work they did, I find that the loss of life :— 


In steamers, 1875 to 1885, inclusive, was. - 5,636 
In sailing vessels ,, ,, s % : - 11,002 


The limited space at my disposal does not admit of my giving 
more elaborate detail as to the pereomtage of loss further than to say 
that the annual loss of life :— 

In sail, 1875 to 1883, inclusive, ranged between ‘66 and 1°67 of the men 

employed, and ° 

In steam, 1875 to 1888, inclusive, it ranged between ‘43 and ‘76 of the 

men employed. 


When it is realised that this average refers to over one hundred 
thousand men under each class of tonnage, the difference in safety in 
steamers as compared with sailing ships will be at once apparent. 
It means hundreds of lives yearly. 

But this question of safety of life receives an immense addition 
when the amount of ‘ work done’ by a steamer as against a sailing 
vessel is remembered. 

The Annual Statement of Shipping and Navigation contains most 
elaborate records of the trade of the country and of the movements 
of shipping. Shipping, I may observe, is dealt with in this Annual 
Statement on the plan of adding together the registered tonnage for 
each voyage; this method being considered more accurate than any 
other. 

Comparing, therefore, sail and steam on this basis, I find that, 
dealing for brevity with a bad weather year (1881) and a good 
weather year (1884), the record is as follows :— 


In 1881 there were 32 millions of sailing tonnage employed, 
with a loss of ; 
whilst in the same year 82 millions of steam tonnage em- 
ployed only lost 4 

In 1884 there were 28 millions of sailing tonnage employed, 


with a loss of 
whilst in the same year 97 millions of steam tonnage em- 


ployed only lost . ° : . 


1,666 lives 


The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible that, advancing as the British 
Mercantile Marine is by such rapid strides from sail to steam, it is 


also advancing, happily, to greater safety of life at sea. 
Passing from the question of loss of life to the loss of property at 


sea, let us study the teaching of the records upon this point. 
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As the average size of steamers so largely exceeds the average 
size of sailing vessels, the proper way of making the comparison is 
on a tonnage basis, but, to avoid all question, I give for the years 1881 
and 1884 a return under both headings, namely, per vessel and per ton. 

In 1881 the loss of sailing vessels— 

Per vessel ‘employed ’ was . . . . . 4:23 per cent. 
Perton‘employed’was . . . . : . 556, 
or out of 15,223 vessels, of 3,569,168 tons, the loss of vessels was 645. 
The loss of steamers— 
Per steamer ‘employed’ was. P ‘ P . 3830 per cent. 
Per ton ‘ employed’ was , ‘ ‘ : — 2 
or out of 4,088 steamers, of 2,921,785 tons, the steamers lost were 135. 
In 1884 the loss of sailing vessels— 
Per vessel ‘employed’ was. , ‘ ° . 2°39 per cent. 
Per ton ‘employed’ was . ; ° . . o B28.» 
or out of 13,876 vessels, of 3,258,330 tons, the loss of vessels was 333. 
The loss of steamers— 
Per steamer ‘employed’ was . ; : ‘ . 2°99 per cent. 
Per ton ‘employed’ was . : , ‘ : we area yy 
or out of 4,868 steamers, of 3,825,614 tons, the loss of steamers was 
146; again showing a marked margin of safety in favour of steam 
against sail, especially in the event of bad weather, 1881 being, I~ 
repeat, a year of exceptionally bad weather at sea. 

I can easily imagine, however, that it will be contended that 
these figures, however important, do not meet Mr. Plimsoll’s com- 
plaint, namely, that the loss both of life and property at sea is 
excessive. Let me, therefore, act upon the advice of Mr. Goschen 
given at Edinburgh on the 12th of November, 1885, to the members 
of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland :—‘ Analyse and decompose 
totals, otherwise the most splendid totals would mislead the public— 
would mislead the students themselves,’ and let me examine how the 
totals are built up. 

The Wreck Abstracts arrange all losses under the following five 
headings :— 

(1) Collisions, (2) Strandings, (3) Founderings, (4) Missing, 
(5) Other causes, ‘other causes’ meaning fire, explosives, striking 
wreck, ice, &c. Following this guidance, I find as follows :— 


Sailing Vessels totally lost. Years 1875 to 1885, inclusive, 


Loss of lif 
Per cent. per cent 


By Collision . ‘ ne : - 7:25 

» Stranding . ; ‘. ‘ ‘ . 56°70 20°43 

» Foundering . ° : ° ‘ . 17°47 6-60 
Missing . . . . . 12°86 67:27 
Other causes. . , ‘ ; . 5&70 1:40 


99°98 99°97 
002 
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Steamers totally lost. Years 1875 to 1885, inclusive. 


Loss of life, 
Percent, _per cent, 


By Collision . Sind . 1457 814 
» Stranding ; : ' ; . 60°53 23°34 
» Foundering . . . 6 (eRe 7 Eee 

Missing . : ; ‘ ; . 1082 56-01 
Other causes. P . ; ‘ 3:24 lll 


99°98 99°98 

The great blots in the above figures the reader wiil at once see to 
be, ‘ stranding’ for loss of property, and ‘ missing ’ for loss of life, and 
the important question at once arises—How far are the shipowners 
responsible for these losses ? 

What, then, do the official Wreck Abstracts record as to the 
causes of casualties; for in nearly every case of loss or accident an 
official investigation (private or public) takes place, and the result 
is minutely tabulated in these Wreck Abstracts under six classes, with 
twenty-four subdivisions ? 

Out of 7,213 total losses, missing vessels and collisions excluded, 
between July 1876 and July 1884, viz., eight years, the recorded 
official decision is as follows :— 


Improper stowage . . ° . : ‘ 80 
Overloading . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 57 


Defects in equipment or charts. . . - 412 
Insufficient manning . ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 5 


Errors of crew ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ r - 1,316 

pp 6 9 Tig at erie ele tap 92 

——1,408 

Breakdown of machinery ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ? 29 
Inevitable accident : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 319 
Fires and explosions 
Intentional destruction . 
Want of lights or pilots . 
Contact with ice or wreck 
Defect in steam-tug 


Gales and hurricanes 
Heavy seas. ‘ 
Calms and currents 
Fog, &e. . . 
Lightning . 


Unknown, not including missing 


7,213 


It would, I submit, be an extreme statement to say that even 
one-tenth of the above losses can be traced to the negligence of the 
owner; and in consequence of the way in which the Wreck Abstract 


’ 
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Tables were during the last-named period of time arranged, I have 
been compelled to include vessels owned in British possessions in the 
General Statement. 

I hope, however, that, inasmuch as ‘overloading’ and ‘insufficient 
manning’ are held responsible in the above list for only 57 and 5 
losses respectively, out of 7,213 total losses, we shall, after this, hear 
no more about ‘ overloading’ and ‘ undermanning’ being the great 
causes of loss of life and property at sea. 

Pursuing this inquiry one step further, in order to try and trace 
where the responsibility for losses really rests, I find that during the 
seven years 1877 to 1883 inclusive, whilst 


2,570 inquiries were held on certificated officers of the Mercantile Marine in 
consequence of these casualties, 

In 1,808 no action was taken against the said officers. 

720 had their certificates suspended for a time. 

47 had their certificates cancelled ; 


showing conclusively to what an extent, in so dangerous an occupation 
as a seafaring life, the accidents incidental to the profession are the 
causes of disaster, because, if an inquiry is held, and the certificate 
of no officer is suspended, the fair presumption is that the officers are 
not to blame. 

I have, however, always been ready to admit that after every 
reasonable allowance has been made for the state of the weather and 
other causes which, I fear, must always occasion loss at sea, a margin 
remains which is clearly preventible. Sometimes a loss arises from 
the want of nerve at a critical moment of the officer in charge of a 
vessel, sometimes from his not taking necessary precautions suffi- 
ciently early; but, when remedial measures are proposed, I would 
direct attention— 

Ist. To the case of collisions. 

Out of 649 collisions, 1876-83 inclusive—while 

102 arose from general negligence and want of caution. 
. - » a bad look-out, 

128 C,, neglect or misapprehension of steering and sailing rules. 
58 Cy, thick and foggy weather. 


53 Cs, error of judgment, 
48 ,, neglecting to show lights, 


there is not one case recorded in which it would be reasonable to 
reflect on the shipowner as being in any way responsible for the loss. 

2nd. To the case of missing vessels, and with this I conclude my 
examination of the wreck records. One word of warning is here 
necessary. Sir T. H. Farrer, the late Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, when giving evidence before a Select Committee on 
Merchant Shipping of the House of Commons in 1880, remarked as 
follows: ‘It will be, I am quite certain, very misleading indeed to 
attribute these losses (missing vessels) to preventible unworthiness 
or to overloading.’ 
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The same distinguished witness, when examined before the same 
Select Committee, uttered these weighty words: ‘The argument I 
want to put forward is this, that the British shipowner has not got 
the carrying trade of the world into his hand by doing what we are 
sometimes told he has done—by recklessly exposing life and property 
to loss. This commercial success is consistent with the figures I 
have produced, showing that with the vast increase of the British 
Mercantile Marine, safety has not diminished but has increased.’ 

I have now only to respectfully submit that Mr. Plimsoll does 
himself an injustice and his cause an injury by many of his remarks, 
some of which (and some only) I will subjoin and briefly comment 
upon. 

On page 325° I find, in reference to vessels broken up, the 
expressions: ‘Every one of them as rotten as a pear,’ and on page 
342: ‘Ship-breaking has gone out entirely now many years ago.’ 
To show the inaccuracy of this last statement, I have only to quote 
the official returns of vessels ‘ broken up,’ which disclose the follow- 
ing figures :— 

1879 . . ‘ ‘ ° . 292 | 1884 . : , ; , - 227 
1880 . . ° ° : . 261 | 1885 . ° . . ° . 547 
1881 . ° : ° “ . 237 | 1886 . ; ° ‘ ° . 428 


1882 . ‘ ‘ : ° . 251 | 1887 . . . : ° . 861 
1883 . , ¢ , ‘ . 233 | 1888 . . : : . - 509 


Or a total of vessels ‘broken up,’ within the last ten years, of no 
fewer than 3,146! 


Page 327.—A certain class of shipowners opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill of 
1884, 


As a matter of fact, we all opposed it. No evidence has yet been 
produced that, excepting in a few very exceptional instances, vessels 
are overinsured, in the hope of their being lost. 


Page 329.—The several underwriters are not in any case incorporated; they 
are thus unable to take joint action. 


Nothing, as a matter of fact, is more common than for private 
underwriters to take joint action ; and ‘ conferences’ amongst under- 
writers with a view to joint action are matters of daily occurrence at 
Lloyd’s. 

Page 330.—An underwriter never makes any examination of a sbip as a condi- 
tion precedent to taking a line on her. 


Page 337.—The underwriters never dream of instituting any inquiry into the 
state of a ship. 


Mr. Plimsoll seems not to be aware that in Lloyd’s register book 
(as I have already stated) underwriters find the fullest information 
as lo the state of a vessel, and that a number of retired Merchant 
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Shipping captains do nothing else but advise underwriters as to 
the actual condition of ships, by visiting the docks and in other 
ways. 


Page 333.—Mr. Mannering says: ‘ Bare indemnity for property destroyed is 
the very backbone of our business—it is our sheet anchor.’ 


4.é., in fire as opposed to marine insurance. 

This instance occurred in my own experience :— 

A few years since I was personally interested in the purchase of 
a public hall, which was found to be badly built; a fire broke out in 
a warehouse adjoining and the hall was burned ; the insurance com- 
pany elected to reinstate the building, and had to comply with the 
Building Acts when doing so, thus giving mea much better hall than 
I originally held. What becomes of Mr. Mannering’s ‘ bare indem- 
nity ’ theory in an actual case of fire insurance of this kind ? 


Page 348.—The number of missing vessels shows a very large increase. 
The official returns absolutely negative this random statement. 


Page 350.— What, then, about the ninety!!! which every year sail from or for 
our shores, each with its twenty or thirty men, as full of life, of purpose, of hope as 
yourself—and are never heard of more—never more ? 


If Mr. Plimsoll is speaking of the vessels of the Mercantile Marine 
‘registered in the United Kingdom,’ this is mere wild talk. His 
statement cannot be justified. Vessels ‘never heard of more’ must 
be ‘ missing vessels ;’ ninety vessels with twenty or thirty men would 
mean from 1,800 to 2,700 lives lost annually in missing ships. But 
the official returns® of the lives lost in missing ships completely 
disprove this statement. Such a sentence ought never to have been 
written. It does harm alike to Mr. Plimsoll and to the cause which 
he has so much at heart. 

In closing this paper, I have now only to respectfully say to the 
British public—as I said when I was examined as a witness before 
the members of the Royal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea—* When 
the preliminary and necessary work of inquiry has been accomplished, 
you will find no section of the community more ready to assist you 
in suggesting suitable remedies, with all the knowledge and resources 
at their control, than the shipowners of the United Kingdom.’ 


THOMAS SCRUTTON. 


* Those returns show that the loss of life in ‘missing’ vessels in the eleven 
years (1875 to 1885) ranged in ‘missing’ steamers from 136 as a minimum to 608 
as a maximum, whilst in ‘missing’ sailing vessels it ranged from 435 as a 
minimum to 1,066 as a maximum. The average life-loss in ‘missing’ steamers 
during these eleven years was 265, and the average life-loss in ‘ missing ’ sailing 
vessels was 629, 
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MONTE CARLO. 


Ir cannot be necessary to say much as, to the evils of Monte 
Carlo. All admit that they exist, and that they are very great; 
and as I have watched their growth since 1863, I am obliged to 
add that they have enormously increased, and that they are still 
growing. 

We are often told that the newspaper accounts of the number of 
suicides are greatly exaggerated, and this may be true; but that. 
suicides do occur I am able to affirm from my own knowledge, though 
I am more familiar with cases of misery and moral degradation which 
have arisen from gambling at Monte Carlo. 

There are a few common fallacies on the subject which I venture 
to notice. 

1, It is often said that the gambling at Monte Carlo is far better 
than the gambling at the clubs at Nice and other places, I remember 
Nice when there was only one club, the Cercle Massena, and when 
there was very little gambling in that one. But at that time Monte 
Carlo was little more than a village. The old town of Monaco was 
much what it is now; but the Casino was a smali building; there 
was not a single good hotel in the place, where theve are now thirty- 
three hotels; there were no private villas; there was no means of 
access to the place except by driving over Turbia to Roccabruna 
and then back to Monte Carlo, or else by perilling your life in a 
crazy little steamer, which made the trip to Nice twice a day, and as 
to which the few gamblers who availed themselves of it used to 
speculate whether they would not go to the bottom, if the night were 
a rough one. 

But when notice was given that the gambling tables at Homburg 
and other watering-places would be closed, Monsieur Blane began to 
prepare Monte Carlo for its coming importance, as the one remaining 
gambling establishment in Europe. The Hotel de Paris was built 
and the Casino enlarged. The opening of the railway gave easy 
access to Monte Carlo, and year after year fresh hotels and villas have 
been built: the attractions of one of the best bands in Europe, and 
operatic performances in which some of the best singers are heard, 
were also added. Not only gamblers frequented the place, but 
travellers drawn thither by curiosity, and then gradually denizens of 
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the great world of fashion flocked to a spot where more excitement 
and pleasure could be found than in any other place in the world. 

Now, as all this grew, Nice underwent a corresponding change. 
Monsieur Blane and his successors in the management of Monte 
Carlo have always exercised great wisdom in the amount of outward 
decorum on which they have insisted, and as the gambling ceases 
every night at eleven o’clock, many lovers of a fast life preferred to 
stay at Nice, where they could continue to play after returning from 
Monte Carlo, and where they found other attractions of a great city. 
The consequence was that a number of clubs at Nice have gradually 
sprung up where play is the chief object, and in which there have 
been notorious cases of cheating, as well as of high stakes. But 
these clubs owe their existence to Monte Carlo, and as Monte Carlo 
has grown, it has educated the Riviera in gambling. 

2. Another fallacy is, that whereas in these clubs men win money 
from one another, and the professional blackleg has abundant oppor- 
tunities, these are denied to him at the well-regulated tables of the 
Etablissement des Bains de Mer de Monaco. But, although it sounds 
so much better to say that money has been won from the ‘ bank’ 
than from Mr. Brown or Colonel Jones, people forget that the money 
won from the bank to-day was lost to the bank by some one else 
yesterday, and, to quote from Dean Hole’s excellent paper on gambling, 
‘it was well said by an old man toa youth boasting in a railway carriage 
that he had been to Monte Carlo and brought back thirty napoleons, 
“You don’t know, sir, whose money you have won; your thirty 
pieces may have belonged to a suicide, and so be the price of 
blood.” ’ 

3. It is often said that the playing is quite fair—that it cannot, 
therefore, be as dangerous a temptation as the gambling clubs at 
Nice and elsewhere. But the character of these clubs is generally 
known, and those who go to them go, for the most part, intending 
to play, and the tables are not a public institution. To my certain 
knowledge, numbers of the victims of Monte Carlo have gone there 
without the slightest intention of playing. I have known persons 
who have gone there, expressing contempt for the folly of the 
gambler, but who have been gradually drawn in by the fatal fascina- 
tion of watching the curious laws of chance, and have fallen by first 
putting down a few five-franc pieces just to pay for the excellent con- 
cert, which they say (with a certain measure of truth) it is a shame 
to enjoy for nothing. I have known such persons go on until they 
have sunk into the lowest depths of misery and ruin. 

4. It is also said that at least the young are excluded—that no 
one under age is allowed to play. This is perfectly untrue. There 
is a rule to that effect ostentatiously proclaimed ; but I have known 
lads of eighteen and nineteen who have lost heavily: and young 
girls of the same age who have played without any hindrance. 

5. It is said that at least the inhabitants of the principality 
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and of the whole department of the Alpes Maritimes are protected 
by a rule which prohibits their admission unless they are members 
of one of the principal clubs. This is again untrue. I have known 
hotel-keepers, shopkeepers, and clerks who have lost heavily, and only 
last season a young bank clerk, a native of the department, came to 
me in dire distress, which he owned had brought him to the verge 
of suicide, owing to his losses at Monte Carlo. 

6. But it is with our countrymen and countrywomen that we 
are chiefly concerned ; and it is pitiful even to recall the misery and 
moral degradation which have been caused by this deadly passion, 
aroused and kept alive by Monte Carlo, in many who never would 
have played had they not come to the Riviera. It is also important 
to remember that this forms part of a still larger question, reaching 
far beyond the shores of the Mediterranean. Many of the evils which 
exist at home are to be traced to the spirit of thoughtless extrava- 
gance and selfish enjoyment which is displayed at Monte Carlo. 

{ heard only recently of a poor parish, in which the principal 
landowner, the owner of nine square miles of land, pleaded poverty 
as an excuse for withholding much-needed aid—but he did not add, 
what is a simple matter of fact, that his wife had recently lost heavily 
at Monte Carlo. 

7. But up to this point I have touched really only on the out- 
skirts of this subject. However great the evils of gambling, they 
are only a lesser part of the evils of Monte Carlo. The immorality 
of the place, very carefully veiled and kept in order, is the worst 
feature. At Monte Carlo there is a dangerously narrow borderland 
between fastness and positive vice. A few years ago, a veteran writer 
in the Zimes remarked on the extreme laxity of the relations between 
the two sexes at Monte Carlo, and a Frenchman, of good education, 
remarked to me last year on the conduct of two Englishwomen, 
which, he said, would have been thought scandalous in the higher 
class of the Parisian demi-monde. 

8. But I am repeatedly assured that there are a number of 
highly respectable persons, of the best class of English society, who 
go to Monte Carlo, and take no part in the evils of the place. I 
know that such persons go there, but can it be said with any truth 
that they in no way participate in the evils of the place? I know 
that every Thursday numbers of respectable persons go to Monte 
Carlo, to hear the excellent music which is provided for them free of 
charge. 

Do they ever ask themselves who pays for that music? Do they 
think for one moment of the broken hearts, and the ruined reputa- 
tions, which have paid for it? Do they ever remember that it is in 
very truth, as much as the winnings from the ‘bank,’ the price of 
blood ? 

These persons go, to quote from the Bishop of .Gibraltar’s letter, 
‘ without a thought that they are dabbling in sin: without a thought 
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that they are frequenting haunts where no person of right principles 
should be seen, and where, if the establishment existed in England, 
they would never dream of being seen: without a thought that they 
are giving respectability to the place by their presence, adding to 
those wages of iniquity by which it is supported, and decoying 
brothers and sisters to their ruin.’ 

9. But I am told that a number of respectable persons now go to 
Monte Carlo for their health, and that they have no choice in the 
matter, as their medical advisers insist upon it that there is a pecu- 
liar virtue in the climate, which is to be found in no other spot on 
the Riviera. I often hear this plea advanced in all seriousness, and 
I am always deeply impressed by the amazing obedience of these 
persons. I am often called to minister to patients of the very same 
doctors; but unhappily there is something in the air of Mentone 
which renders patients more independent and less docile, and I find 
it difficult to induce them to render a much less servile obedience to 
the dictates of their physicians, or even to comply with a due obser- 
vance of some of the most ordinary laws of health. 

I often wish I had kept a record of the different reasons which have 
been given for the necessity of a sojourn at Monte Carlo; but Iam well 
within the mark in saying that, if all these reasons were based on fact, 
the climate of Monte Carlo must embrace qualities of the most ex- 
traordinary and opposite kind. It is at once the warmest and the 
most bracing climate on the Riviera. It possesses every good quality 
of Algiers, Biarritz, Pau, Hyéres, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, Bordighera, 
San Remo, and Alassio, without one of their defects. In short, it 
pleases people to follow the advice of a few fashionable physicians, 
when they give them a prescription so much to their taste, and they 
are glad to shelter themselves under the plea of medical necessity. 

10. It is generally represented that these unfortunate health- 
seekers, who are thus left without a choice, pass their enforced resi- 
dence in quiet seclusion, and completely ignore the character which 
is commonly supposed to attach to the place. Iam inclined to think 
that this is a mistake. A few days ago I was told by a friend who 
had been distressed at the residence at Monte Carlo of a family of 
the class of which I am speaking, that they had said that they were 
simply under the doctor’s orders, among wany of the quiet people 
who now go there simply for health. A few days later a gentleman, 
who called upon me for the first time, remarked to me that he had 
been at the previous Thursday concert, and had sat behind this family, 
who had been present the whole time, and that he had observed how 
greatly they had enjoyed the music. 

I believe that many of the physicians who send patients to 
Monte Carlo do so in ignorance of the real character of the place, 
and something might be done to bring home to them the serious 
responsibility which they incur. 
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These are a few of the facts connected with the growing evils of 
Monte Carlo. 

I pass on to speak, with far greater diffidence, of the duty of the 
clergy with regard to them. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, soon after his consecration, addressed a 
letter to the chaplains of the Church of England on the Riviera, in 
which he set forth in plain and forcible language the evils of Monte 
Carlo, and by his desire this letter was read to all the congregations 
of the English churches. In 1882 he issued a second letter on the 
same subject. 

I believe that the Bishop of Gibraltar rendered a great service to 
the English congregations by these letters. If the effect has not 
been lasting, I fear the fault may be found to rest with the clergy. 
I can answer for it that both at the time, and ever since, his letters 
have deterred numbers of people from going to Monte Carlo, while 
many, to my personal knowledge, who used to go there, desisted 
from going, in consequence of his appeal. 

I therefore venture to think that the first duty of the clergy is 
still to follow up the leading of the Bishop of Gibraltar, and to 
speak plainly to those ‘for whose souls they watch, as those that 
must give account,’ of the terrible evils of Monte Carlo, and the 
duty of all Christian people to abstain from going there. 

There remains this difficult question. Have the circum- 
stances of the place so altered that the Bishop of Gibraltar should 
be asked to take any steps to establish a chaplaincy at Monte 
Carlo? 

The evils of which I have spoken as existing at Monte Carlo 
cannot be denied. What would be the effect of establishing an 
English chaplaincy? I believe that it would give an air of respecta- 
bility to this abode of vice, and would greatly increase the number 
of visitors to Monte Carlo, and thus play into the hands of the 
directors of the gambling establishment. I know of several families 
who have come away from Monte Carlo, entirely because there is no 
chaplain there licensed by the bishop. Would it have been desirable 
to keep them there ? 

Is it our duty to warn people against going to Monte Carlo? If 
it is, can it be right to do anything which will encourage people to 
remain there ? 

If there were manufactories, mines, workshops, or any legitimate 
cause which compelled a number of English to live at Monte Carlo, 
the case would be different: but no one is obliged to live there, and 
even those who do not go there for gambling, go chiefly for the sake 
of the amusements provided by the gambling establishment. 

If London doctors send their patients to Monte Carlo, their 
patients are not obliged to go. Many people who are ordered thither 
have sense, and principle, enough to refuse. 
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I am sometimes told that the immorality at Nice is as great as 
at Monte Carlo: but the case of Nice is very different. Nice is very 
corrupt, but it is a large city, and existed before, and quite apart 
from its present corruption ; which is chiefly due to the influence of 
Monte Carlo: but Monte Carlo only exists to be corrupt, and I 
believe the only right line for us to take is to say to all who go to 
Monte Carlo, ‘Come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing.’ 

Can nothing be done? I believe that much might yet be 
done to arouse the consciences of the English people, and to evoke a 
healthy public opinion on this subject. I think that if a short forci- 
ble letter from the Bishop of Gibraltar were read in every English 
church in the Riviera on some appointed Sunday in Lent, and if the 
clergy at home would at the same time preach on the evils of gam- 
bling, it would have some effect. 

I think also that if a mission could be held at Monte Carlo by 
some earnest and experienced missioner, such as Canon Body, it could 
not fail to produce good. But it needs an exceptional man for the 
work. 

The whole arrangements should be made from outside Monte 
Carlo, and no contributions or offertories should be accepted from 
those residing in the place. I would venture to add that it would 
be inexpedient to have any celebration of the Holy Communion, but 
to make the services entirely of the character of a mission. I should 
be thankful to see the experiment tried. But the practical difficul- 
ties are great. The difficulty of finding the right man, who is will- 
ing and able to go there; and the difficulty of finding a place in 
which the mission could be held. 

Would «ny hotelkeeper allow services to be held in his hotel, 
the effect of which would be to take people away from the place ? 

And this in truth seems to answer the whole question—a mission 
the effect of which would send people away from Monte Carlo would 
not be tolerated for twenty-four hours. 

Regular services, provided by a licensed Chaplain, in which no 
especial mention was made of the gambling and the immorality of 
the place, would simply lull to sleep the consciences of those who 
attended them, and encourage them to gamble, and enjoy the music, 
for six days in the week, feeling that they had fulfilled their religious 
duties, and had succeeded in the achievement of serving God and 
mammon. 

We should remember that the refusal of the Bishop of Gibraltar 
to sanction the establishment of an English Chaplaincy at Monte 
Carlo has been a standing protest against the evils of the place. If 
this protest is withdrawn, I fear that the cause of religion and 
morality will suffer. 

HENRY SIDEBOTHAM. 
St. John’s Parsonage, Mentone, France. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


OUR REIGN IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Wuen Napoleon the First seized Corfu, the chief of the Ionian 
Islands, he was preparing for a dash on India. This, the grandest 
of his many schemes, was also one of his earliest. To occupy Egypt, 
command the Red Sea, capture Bombay, join hands with ‘ Citizen 
Tippoo,’ and drive the English out of India—such was the plan 
which he was revolving in his mind in 1797, and which he in part 
carried out in 1798.. Thus much accomplished, he would return to 
Europe through Persia and the Euphrates valley, take Russia in the 
rear, envelop central Europe in a circle of war, and crown himself 
universal lord. 

The fact that Corfu lay on the route to India, and was destined 
by Napoleon to play a great part in his adventures, makes the 
struggle for its possession not only intelligible but exciting. With- 
out this key it is impossible to understand why he should have pre- 
ferred to abandon Venice and all the rich provinces of North Italy 
to Austria, rather than give up Corfu. With this key we see that, 
compared with what he was aiming at, the Venetian dominions on the 
mainland were a bagatelle, and it is not hard to understand what he 
meant when he wrote to the Directory that it would be better for 
France, if she had to choose between Corfu and all Italy, to keep the 
island. The reason he alleges is that the place would be of great 
advantage to French commerce. Now Corfu had certainly once been 
known as the key of the Adriatic, but the stream of commerce had 
been long since diverted from Venice, and the Adriatic was but an 
empty box. There was no trade there worth securing at the expense 
of a fortress needing 500 guns and a garrison of 10,000 men. 

His arrangements for obtaining possession of the island were 
as follows. They were first declared ‘ free’ under French auspices. 
Gentili, a Corsican of some military talents, and a determined foe of 
England, was sent to command the ‘ protecting’ force of French. 
With him was sent Napoleon’s friend and admirer, Arnault, of the 
Biographie Universelle, to ‘help him write his despatches,’ and to 
report the state of public feeling in the islands. The state of public 


1 The Ionian Islands—assigned to England by the Great Powers under convention, 
on the 6th of November, 1815. Resigned to Greece by England under treaty with 
the Great Powers, on the 14th of November, 1863. 
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feeling was reported to be very satisfactory. The people were wild 
with joy, and in a most gratifying condition of democratic fervour. 
The hated emblem of Venice, which had dominated the fortress for 
four hundred years, was everywhere erased, and the triumphant crest 
of France took its place. Liveries and coats of arms were denounced, 
and persons suspected of aristocratic leanings were ‘ controlled’ in 
the public interest. 

Foremost among the supplicants for French protection had been 
the inhabitants of the island of Zante. When the first speeches, 
fireworks, and denunciations were over, when the novelty had worn 
off the proclamations concerning the rights of man, and the ‘anno 
primo della libertai ionia,’ their dramatic instinct began to crave 
further satisfaction. Zante was not insensible to the justice of a 
contemporary criticism on Ionian liberty. ‘ E Corcira si dice inde- 
pendente! Si, come lo sarebbe una fanciulla inerme in mezzo a 
armati e poderosi giganti.’ How much greater would Ionia be as a 
part of great France than as an independent state! The petition of 
Zante for the absorption of the new State into the French Republic 
was therefore made, and graciously accepted, and the isles of the 
Adriatic were duly entered as new departments of the French 
Republic. 

The annexation of the islands gave Napoleon a freer hand. 
Admiral Brueys, who was blown up on the ‘ Orient’ next year, was 
sent from Toulon to Corfu to recruit sailors among the Greeks who 
had so long manned the fleets of Venice. Chabot was appointed to 
take the military and Comeyras the civil command. The latter was 
cousin to the Comeyras who published, in the year 1798, a very 
luminous pamphlet on cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Suez 
and penetrating to India. He prophesied that the cutting of the 
canal would inevitably be the ruin of England, ‘et que Dieu en soit 
bénit!’ The sinister results to England to flow from the Egyptian 
expedition were endless. Conspicuous among them was the destruc- 
tion of our Baltic trade, in which 400 vessels were then yearly en- 
gaged. This was to be accomplished by giving Russia a free passage 
to the Mediterranean and so drawing all the wealth of the Baltic 
trade to France. The cutting of the Isthmus of Suez, and the de- 
struction of our settlements in the East, were in Bonaparte’s orders 
from the Directory when he sailed for Egypt. 

The English, on their side, were not idle. Four thousand fresh 
troops were promised to the Governor-General of India by a secret 
committee of the Court of Directors, and public subscriptions were 
opened in Calcutta to meet the public danger. Nelson was watch- 
ing in the Mediterranean, but Admiral Brueys gavghim the slip, 
and arrived off Egypt. On the Ist of August, 1798, was fought 
the battle of the Nile, the French fleet was destroyed, and Nelson 
was the hero of the world. His first thought was to send a mes- 
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sage to Bombay, overland, proud as an Englishman to be able to 
put the Settlements on their guard. ‘ Bombay, if they get there, I 
know is their first object,’ Nelson wrote to the Governor of Bombay 
on the 9th of August, 1798. Even Nelson himself did not then know 
how completely his victory had ruined Bonaparte’s designs. He could 
indeed hear of no fleet capable of transporting a considerable body of 
troops to India, but so imminent did the danger seem that he judged 
it right to warn the’'Governor of Bombay, in the possible event of 
there being a fleet he had not heard of lying concealed somewhere 
along the coast of the Red Sea. 

Foremost among the tributes he received was a present of 10,0001. 
from the East India Company, a very fair gauge of the danger they 
thought they had escaped. The perfidious little island of Zante, 
unwilling to lose an opportunity of distinguishing itself, presented 
him with a gold-headed cane. 

Napoleon had not been without immediate designs on Central 
Europe ; fortunately, they were to be effected through a weapon that 
turned in his grasp. The view of Sir John Acton, then Prime 
Minister of Naples, was that disorder was to be stirred up in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and then turned north upon Poland and Hungary. 
Ali Pasha of Joannina was the destined instrument of this policy. He 
had corresponded with Napoleon, who addressed him as his ‘ most 
respectable friend.’ The value of his friendship was tested when the 
news from Egypt reached Cephalonia, upon which he immediately 
seized the French possessions on the mainland of Greece. After the 
capture of Prevesa he compelled his surviving French prisoners to 
flay the corpses of their dead comrades, salt their skins, and carry 
them to Joannina in sacks. Such was Ali Pasha, ‘V’illustre chef 
Albanais’ of Alexandre Dumas, and Napoleon’s ‘ most respectable’ 
ally. 

The Sultan was little pleased with the French proceedings in 
Egypt. He covered Nelson with presents and distinctions, and 
followed up the Battle of the Nile with a declaration of war against 
France. He had a strange ally in the Czar; for all three powers 
had set their hearts on the Ionian Islands. It has already been seen 
how Napoleon had written of them to the Directory. On the 9th 
of August, 1798, he wrote more distinctly: ‘The Turkish Empire 
crumbles daily ; the possession of these islands will enable us to keep 
it up as long as possible, or to make the most for ourselves out of the 
situation.’ The Porte was perfectly well aware of the facts, and Russia 
was no more blind to them than the Porte. A tinge of absurdity is 
lent to this extraordinary alliance by the proclamation to the Ionians 
which it put forward: ‘My master and the Sublime Porte,’ wrote 
Uschakoff the Russian admiral, ‘equally inspired with divine zeal, 
have come to free you from the infidel French.’ 

Under the protection of these twoallies, the Septinsular Republic— 
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a state which was to figure in Europe for sixty years—first saw the 
light. Turkey wished to create a principality out of the islands 
after the model of Wallachia, but the same weakness which had pre- 
vented her from seizing them for her own benefit allowed Russia to 
have her way, and to grant to the Ionians such measure of repre- 
sentative government as was understood by the most despotic autocrat 
in the world, at the end of the last century. The solemn declaration 
of the independence of Ionia preceded a period of anarchy under | 
Russian supervision, which lasted till Eylau and Friedland had been 
fought, and the islands were, under the treaty of Tilsit, again handed 
over to France—but this time to an Imperial France whose navy was 
destroyed, and whose Emperor was for ever cured of any ambition- to 
command the sea. César Berthier was the first governor-general. 
He was a brother of the Prince of Wagram, and himself a soldier of 
some ability, but he had drunk too deeply of the wine of revolution 
and empire to keep his head in a position requiring much self- 
command. While all that his little charge needed from him was steady 
administration, Berthier pictured himself as a monarch. He called 
his secretaries his ‘ ministers,’ and conducted himself as the soldier- 
king of a conquered country. His stern and unsuccessful government 
was short-lived; he was recalled in January 1808, and replaced by 
General Donzelot. 

General Donzelot, whose long life included many years of dis- 
tinguished colonial service, is best known to Englishmen as a military 
man, and the commander of a division at Waterloo. His kindness, 
simplicity, and geniality showed in pleasing contrast to César Ber- 
thier’s roughness, and endeared him to the inhabitants of Corfu, but 
his influence did not extend further than the capital, and the men 
who governed the other islands were incompetent persons who brought 
the French rule into discredit. His commissary-general was also 
a popular man. This was Matthew de Lesseps, brother of the famous 
traveller, and himself a diplomatist of mark, but whose name 
is more familiar to the men of our generation as borne by his son, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. His government had scarcely established 
itself when an English expedition appeared in the Adriatic. Among 
its leaders was Colonel (afterwards Sir) Hudson Lowe. His task was 
an easy one, for Donzelot had no ships. To attempt without ships the 
defence of the islands, which depended for a part, at least, of their 
supplies on the mainland, was to court defeat. The greater part 
of the French strength, numbering nearly 12,000 men, was concen- 
trated in Corfu, and in 1809 Lowe captured Cephalonia, after a slight 
resistance, and Zante. In 1810 he took Santa Maura. Of these three 
islands and Ithaca he was named governor. When Napoleon abdi- 
cated, Corfu alone held out. Donzelot would listen to no negotiations, 
hoping to the last that France would retain the fortress and island as 
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a set-off to Malta; but both were duly delivered over to the English 
by order of Louis XVIII. on the 23rd of June, 1814. 

Thus for twenty years all the great powers of Europe had strug- 
gled to possess themselves of the Ionian Islands. Russia and 
Turkey, France—republican, royal, and imperial—and Great Britain 
had ruled there in turn, while Austria and Naples had attempted 
unsuccessfully to win for themselves some part in their government. 
Many of the present ambitions of the nations of Europe, and 
some aspirations long since laid to sleep with the mighty dead, 
found in the possession of Corfu the first stepping-stone to their goal. 
Through Corfu, Napoleon had sought to conquer India, the Czar to 
break up Turkey, and Austria to make herself a naval power. At the 
great peace the coveted instrument of so many baulked ambitions 
was left in the hands of Great Britain. 

Corfu, the chief island, is the same size as the Isle of Man. 
Zante is a little larger than the Isle of Wight. Ithaca and Paxo are 
about as large as Jersey and Guernsey respectively. Santa Maura 
has an area of 180, and Cephalonia—the largest of all—of 348 square 
miles. The six islands lie in a chain along the west coast of Greece, 
with Corfu at the north and Zante at the south. The seventh— 
Cerigo—lies to the extreme south of Greece, as far from Zante as 
Zante is from Corfu. The rest of the little state was made up by a 
number of smaller islands, mostly mere fishing-rocks, which made no 
show in the accounts of the Government, but were found, as time 
went on, to be very convenient places of exile, and were used as such 
under the power of police which the British lord high commissioners 
retained to the last. 

The population numbered about 200,000, or not much less than 
it does at present. They were high-spirited, vain, and ambitious, 
and mendacious above all the other races of the Levant. Naturally 
the vendetta flourished in so favourable a soil, and during the 
Russian occupation the murders in Zante averaged oneaday. A 
long administration of the feudal system, under the corrupt and 
suspicious government of Venice, had kept the lower classes in a 
state of medieval barbarism, while their trade had been systemati- 
cally starved in the interests of Venice. At the same time no one 
could exceed the Jonian noble in personal charm. Of simple, frugal 
habits and polished tastes, he excelled in all the arts of entertainment. 
He was graceful and dignified in manner, and gifted with a rare 
intellectual power. The history of the Ionian government, however, 
showed that his political capacity confined itself, for the most part, 
to writing and speaking, and was less apparent when the time came 
for work. He was attracted by whatever was striking or theatrical ; 
the commonplace drudgery of life he avoided as unworthy his 
attention. His devotion to the Church was tempered by an indulgent 
conscience and an imperturbable temper. 
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The Law Courts were, as might have been expected, fields of 
battle to which were transferred those feudal disputes which could 
be there more conveniently or lucratively settled than in the open. 
Of litigation there was plenty, the Ionian intelligence taking 
readily to a pursuit which offered so much interesting work, and 
so many exciting scenes. Justice was now and then done, but fortui- 
tously. 

The problem of devising for this little dominion a successor to 
the six or seven governments it had enjoyed in the preceding twenty 
years, was duly laid before the Congress of Vienna. In framing their 
regulations, the Congress had the assistance of Count John Capodis- 
trias, then secretary of state to the Czar Alexander, and the most 
distinguished Ionian of the century. His first suggestion was to 
erect the islands into a kingdom, the destined king being Eugéne 
Beauharnais. The account of this proposal runs thus in the 
Biographie Universelle. Capodistrias ‘avait espéré d’abord en 
former un royaume indépendent, 4 la téte duquel on aurait appelé le 
prince Eugéne de Beauharnais, 4 qui des ouvertures furent faites 4 ce 
sujet. Mais, par un noble sentiment, ce prince refusa tout avantage 
personnel dans le démembrement de l’empire frangais.’ Unfortu- 
nately this lofty view of the Prince’s conduct is hardly historical. 
Eugéne accepted the fact of the Emperor’s ruin with perfect resig- 
nation. While at Vienna he used all his influence with the Czar 
Alexander and other potentates, and his own deserved popularity, for 
the purpose of making the best bargain for himself, quite irrespective 
of any attachment to his step-father’s person or principles. The 
Congress of Vienna certainly treated him well. They offered him a 
domain with a becoming establishment in either Italy or Bavaria, or, 
—as a pis-aller, as he himself put it—the Ionian Isles. He dis- 
cussed the alternatives with his wife with great philosophy and in a 
most businesslike manner. Italy and Germany were certainly 
pleasant, but they might lead to embarrassment, Italy especially. In 
Corfu, on the other hand, there would be some drawbacks, but it was 
a fine country, and once there they would be safe from the complica- 
tions which he foresaw must arise in the future out of the Vienna 
negotiations. While they were hesitating, Napoleon escaped from 
Elba, and all Europe was in a flame. After Waterloo and the occu- 
pation of Paris the powers were weary of the Bonapartes, and, while 
Eugéne retained the affection of his powerful friends, it became quite 
clear that Europe would not tolerate another Bonaparte kingdom for 
some time to come. The plan was never again brought forward, and 
Eugéne ended his days peaceably at his father-in-law’s court in 
Bavaria as Duke of Leuchtenberg. 

After some discussion it was then decided to create an indepen- 
dent State under the exclusive protection of Great Britain, who should 
exercise her authority through a lord high commissioner. 
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The present century has seen the rise of all the South American 
republics, and the reconstruction of most European states on repre- 
sentative lines ; it has also seen representative government granted 
to the colonies of Great Britain. Except Russia and Turkey and the 
states of Asia, there is now no part of the world, not still plunged in 
barbarism, where a despotism, benevolent or otherwise, prevails. 
But seventy years ago it was different. There was only one 
republic in the world and that but a generation old, while among 
the states of Europe England was the only one really constitutionally 
governed. The erection of the islands into a republic was therefore 
an experiment, and, it must be owned, a very hazardous one. It was 
chiefly brought about by the influence of Count John Capodistrias. 
The treaty settling the form of government was signed by Metternich 
and the Duke of Wellington, but it shows no traces of their handi- 
work except their signatures. 

Sir Thomas Maitland was the first Lord High Commissioner of 
the United States of the Ionian Islands. He had been Governor of 
Malta, and was known as ‘ King Tom’ from his arbitrary disposition. 
He was dirty and coarse, rude in manner and violent in temper. His 
personal habits were those of a soldier of seventy years ago; no one 
more uncongenial to the Ionians could have been found. At the 
same time he had undoubted ability. His energy was inexhaustible, 
and he was possessed, further, of an unusual knowledge of men, and 
a fine appreciation of their motives. He needed all his talents to 
solve the problem with which he found himself confronted. 

His difficulties were greatly increased by the presence in Corfu 
of Count John Capodistrias, then on leave from St. Petersburg. This 
noble was born at Corfu in 1776. Like so many Corfiots of ability, 
he studied medicine at Padua and Venice, and was made Secretary 
to the Septinsular Republic under the Russian rule in 1803. When 
the islands became French, in 1807, César Berthier offered him a 
post, but his sympathies were all with Russia, who supported the 
cause of Greek independence, and he betook himself to St. Petersburg, 
where, in 1809, he entered the diplomatic service. He rose rapidly, 
and as the representative of Russia he bore a leading part in the 
negotiations of 1814-15. In November 1815, he was named joint 
Secretary of State with Count Nesselrode. He was a fervent devotee 
of the Greek Church, a zealous Russian partisan, and a tireless 
intriguer for the cause of Greek independence. Steadily closing his 
eyes to facts, and seeing only those glorious visions he wished to see, 
-he gained a great following in Corfu, and rapidly became an embar- 
rassment to Maitland’s government. 

The Lord High Commissioner’s view was bounded by his charge, 
and the best way to govern it. What he saw was, in brief, bad roads, 
mo markets, a starved trade, a parody of justice in the law courts, 
restrictive tolls, an empty exchequer, and virtual anarchy every where. 
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All his energies were therefore concentrated on bringing about a 
better state of things. What he cared for was to secure the peace 
and material prosperity for which he was responsible. He cared not 
one jot for the ‘ great Greek idea,’ ‘the traditions of a noble past,’ 
‘a free democracy rising in its might,’ aud such like. At the same 
time he was as little liable to shut his eyes to facts as any man, and 
it was very clear from the first that a large number of Ionians did 
care a great deal for these things and were, in the meantime, com- 
paratively indifferent to the state of their roads or the price of their 
oil. All this party gathered round Capodistrias, who, besides being 
the embodiment of their dreams, was the channel through 
which they hoped roubles and even more precious decorations 
might reach the Ionian who was faithful to him. The idea that 
Russia would seriously countenance a secret opposition to the govern- 
ment was probably illusive, but it none the less led to a dangerous 
attitude on the part of many public men of influence, and the forma- 
tion of intrigues of which Capodistrias was the centre. The Russian 
attractions were certainly great; money and a glittering star would 
be cheaply earned by doing what was in itself very dear to the hearts 
of all true Corfiots—plotting, intriguing, speechifying, posing, and 
denouncing, particularly when earned in the cause of Greek indepen- 
dence, the cherished dream of all Ionians. Then, too, the religion 
of the Ionians, a bar to their progress in every other European State, 
was a recommendation in Russia. 

But all these things were in futuro, while Maitland on the other 
hand was in possession, the disposer of good things, and was moreover 
an able, resolute, and extremely crafty man. He had power to bestow 
—a share in the government which could never be attained by those 
who dwelt in the tents of Capodistrias. Then by exercising the most 
rigid parsimony wherever it was possible, he contrived to pay public 
officers in large numbers and on a lavish scale. Finally, he brought 
about the institution of the order of St. Michael and St. George for the 
decoration of Maltese and Ionians, and thus enlisted on his side all 
the forces of personal interest. Cupidity, vanity, thirst for power, 
there was not one impulse of human nature that was not better 
satisfied by being loyal than by being factious. 

To take an example. The Russians had dignified the President 
of the Senate with the title of‘ Prince’ and an emolument of 3001. a 
year. ‘ Prince’ was out of the question for an English subject, but 
there was comparatively little objection to ‘ Highness,’ a dignity which 
the President acvordingly continued to enjoy under the English rule. 
A salary of 1,500/. a year made up for the difference. 

Maitland had no small contempt for the Ionian love for a title, 
but he paid little heed to the abstract unsuitability of having so many 
great people in so small a place, and scattered distinctions with a 
profusion born of their inexpensive nature and his profound conviction 
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of their usefulness, Thus the senators were ‘ Most Illustrious,’ 
the members of the House of Representatives ‘ Most Noble,’ and the 
judges were ‘ Most Eminent.’ 

The Government consisted of the Lord High Commissioner, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives. The Senate numbered 
four, one member for each of the larger islands, and one representing 
the other three, to be elected by each of them inturn. The senators 
were elected by the Legislative Assembly. The latter body numbered 
forty. When Maitland was entrusted with the duty of drawing up a 
constitution, he saw clearly, after a most careful survey of the islands, 
that a truly representative government was out of the question. He 
accordingly set about making such a constitution as should give 
some power to the Ionians, but not enough to be harmful, and under 
which they should enjoy the semblance of much more power than 
they really possessed. He appointed a Primary Council of ten mem- 
bers and a President, the latter being Baron Theotoky, the son of 
the man who had enjoyed the favour of the Russians, and had been 
president of the senate under the constitution they had granted to 
the islands. The Primary Council drew up the rules of elections 
and regulated the franchise. They assigned eight members to 
Cephalonia, seven each to Corfu and Zante, four to Santa Maura, 
and one each to Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo. This made twenty- 
nine; they were themselves ex officio members, and the total 
number thus reached forty. The franchise was narrow—Cephalonia, 
for example, with a population of 60,000, had an electorate 
numbering only 400. The candidates were elected from a list 
drawn up by the Primary Council. This was a feature of the 
Russian constitution which Maitland preserved. The Russian 
method of conducting an election was not followed by Maitland. It 
was peculiar, and consisted in locking the electors into a church, and 
keeping guard over them with fixed bayonets until they had chosen 
their representatives. 

It will be seen that, under the forms of a constitution, Maitland 
reserved to himself almost unlimited power. His instructions were 
to govern the islands under a constitution, and recognising that his 
instructions involved a contradiction, he made up his mind to govern, 
and did so with signal success, displaying great ingenuity in drafting 
a constitution that scarcely hampered him at all. 

The strongest evidence of his wisdom is the fate of his worst 
enemy, John Capodistrias, who was led by his enthusiasm and his 
Russian proclivities into a violent opposition to Maitland and his 
government. He was afterwards elected the first President of 
Greece, and then declared his conviction that the Greeks were 
utterly unfitted for constitutional government. In 1831 he was 
assassinated as a tyrant and an enemy of Greece. 

Though the effect of Maitland’s constitution was to confine the 
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franchise almost entirely to the nobles, he was incessantly at war 
with them as a class. He broke the entail of fiefs, and forbade 
usurious advances from landlords to tenants, and almost destroyed 
their influence in the State as a body. The roads and bridges that 
he and his great lieutenant, Charles Napier, built were the wonder 
of all travellers. He abolished the farm of Church lands, and, above all, 
he purified the administration of justice. Murder, from being a daily 
occurrence, providing at most a little gossip, sank to its proper position 
as an infamous crime, and became proportionately rare. After twenty 
years of anarchy the countryside was safe and quiet. Out of an 
annual income of 140,000/. he left a surplus of 130,000/. He carried 
out the spirit of his instructions and made a civilised government 
possible: it was for his successors to make it constitutional. 

But it was not every man who could control a factious nobility, 
or grasp the truth through the meshes of intrigue which surrounded 
all questions of Ionian administration. It was not the first comer, 
trained in a decorous diplomacy, who could bend to his will the way- 
ward spirits who intrigued and fretted under an orderly government. 
Unhappily, on Maitland’s death, the sceptre fell into the hands of 
one who valued the bauble more than the power of which it was the 
symbol. Sir Frederick Adam, who had distinguished himself in the 
second rank, was now subjected to the severe test of a leading position 
in hazardous times. A soldier of great merit but chiefly distin- 
guished in civil life for his urbanity and tact, he was endowed with a 
fondness for display and some measure of personal vanity. He 
found the office of Lord High Commissioner one of great authority, 
but did not perceive the responsibilities that his power entailed, and 
by assuming which it had been created and could alone be main- 
tained. The large number of troops at his command, and the lavish 
scale of payment in the public service, combined to dazzle him and 
give him a totally wrong view of his position. The ‘ Lord High,’ as 
the English called him, was, if he did his duty, a hardworked official 
with endless responsibilities and anxieties. Adam made him the 
happy ruler of a settled State, whose only duty to his subjects was to 
shine as brightly as possible. Not content with the palace in Corfu, 
he therefore built himself another house outside the town, and a re- 
sidence in Zante. 20,000/. was expended on only one of these. He 
donned a gold-laced coat, drove in a resplendent coach, and was 
with difficulty dissuaded from starting a guard of lancers. 

All this, it is but fair to say, with the settled design of impressing 
the Ionians and smoothing the troubles of the government. It is 
needless to say how entirely mistaken he was. Such proceedings 
might have impressed the half-barbarous folk in some backward pro- 
vince of Asia, but the Ionians thought them extravagant and out of 
place. Their net result was the disappearance of Maitland’s balance 
and the appearance of a large debt, which was further increased by 
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the vote of 2,000/. (for a diamond star for Adam) which the Senate 
passed when the Lord High Commissioner retired in 1832. 

By the end of Adam’s term there was no tradition of Maitland’s 
work and views left. His successors were contented to assume that 
the constitution was elective, which it was not, and that they go- 
verned through it, which was equally inaccurate. The best directed 
exertions in the world could bring no good result out of so false a 
position, but an acute state of things did not set in till 1849. Lord 
Seaton was then Lord High Commissioner. He had a most distin- 
guished military record as Sir John Colborne, and had just been made 
a peer for his services in Canada. Entering on his term of office with 
no marked liberal leanings, in 1848 he suddenly resolved to extend 
the franchise. In Cephalonia the number of voters was increased 
from 400 to over eight times that number. The same proportion 
was followed everywhere. Vote by ballot was established. The 
Primary Council and the double list of electors were abolished, and the 
Tonians suddenly found themselves in the enjoyment of greater 
political privileges than Englishmen themselves. The result was 
what might have been foreseen. On the one side was a mass of new 
voters ignorant of everything connected with the government. On 
the other, as candidates, a number of men of education, with no oc- 
cupation and scanty means. During many years past the latter body 
had been growing in numbers, for the demand for law and medicine 
in Corfu was necessarily limited, while the supply of lawyers and 
doctors was almost endless. At the same time the members of the 
Legislative Assembly were comfortably salaried. All the clever 
young men who had spent the preceding ten years in idling and 
talking politics rushed therefore into the new and congenial profes- 
sion of agitation. With no real training in the affairs of life, but 
fluent and dramatic by nature, and patriotic—as they understood 
the word—by profession, they gulled the electorate with perfect ease, 
and soon composed a commanding majority of the chamber. They 
persuaded their constituents, wholly ignorant as they were of the 
history of the Protectorate, that their ills came from the English, 
and by maintaining in the House a steady opposition to all schemes 
of internal improvement they prevented any of those ills from being 
cured. ; 

It is worth while to take a glimpse at this extraordinary assembly,. 
which was called into existence by the policy of conciliation—concilia-. 
tion of noisy idlers at the expense of the peaceable and hardworking. 
The Assembly numbered forty-two. It met in a hall with galleries 
which would hold about 900, and were generally filled with the rabble 
of Corfu. These ragged spectators were actually allowed to take part 
in the proceedings of the chamber, and cheered or groaned at every 
turn of the debate. The Assembly had so little notion of the forms 
of debating that it would discuss a motion before it was framed. 
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One of its motions was for the reduction of salaries—their own 
excepted. Another and very favourite one was for union with 
Greece. For by Lord Seaton’s time a new complication had arisen. 
At first the islanders—even if their natural restlessness would not 
permit them to be contented with England—had no government in 
particular to turn to as an alternative from our rule. But after the 
establishment of the Greek monarchy a situation arose which a logical 
mind could not but confess weighed grievously against the policy of 
separation. On the mainland was a Greek state—truly most dis- 
ordered and bankrupt—but still a state, with a king, a constitution, 
ministers, and an army and navy. Close by were the islands, in- 
habited by the same race, speaking the same language as their 
brothers on the mainland, with slightly different traditions but still 
with a glorious past in common, and yet ruled by a different Govern- 
ment. Two parties thus rapidly grew up—the Separatists and the 
Unionists. The Separatists were all for keeping the islands apart— 
the Unionists for joining Greece. The Unionists won in the end, as in 
similar cases they always must, but the Union did not take place 
without years of disgraceful and sometimes ludicrous strife. 

The resolution for union with Greece was therefore made from 
time to time by the Chambers. It was in vain that one Lord High 
Commissioner after another pointed out that the resolution was 
ultra vires; it remained the staple product of Ionian parliamentary 
intelligence. 

The Lord High Commissioner was assailed in the House and out of 
it with every form of indignity. Even diplomatic language was forced 
to characterise some of the libels as ‘ gross and disgusting.’ After the 
speech from the throne on the 20th of March, 1850, and before pro- 
ceeding to business, the House summoned a priest to purify it from the 
Lord High Commissioner’s presence, and continued to perpetuate this 
piece of solemn impertinence until the Union with Greece in 1863. 

Such was the Ionian Parliament, and the antics in which it 
indulged. This was the assembly which presumed to lecture Great. 
Britain on her foreign relations, and held up Greece as an example 
for her imitation. With one hand it fostered lawlessness and outrage 
among an ignorant peasantry, and with the other would gladly have 
paralysed the administration that sought to restore order. 

In 1853 died Sir Charles Napier. As Resident of Cephalonia he 
had filled the imagination and won the hearts of the Ionians. 
Twenty years after his retirement he wrote to an Ionian friend :— 

I always think of my second country, the—to me—dear island of Cephalonia ! 
I have almost cried with vexation to hear of all that goes on there. My friend, 
Lord Seaton, has, I hear, been blamed by the English. { cannot think him wrong. 
I am sure he has too much ability to do ill; but I know nothing of what has passed 
and am no judge. I, however, hear that people have been harshly treated in Cepha- 


lonia, and I know there is no need of this; for the people are good and noble! As 
to my own countrymen, I well know how ready they are to treat people with 
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violence. Bad government always makes men of courage turbulent; that is the 
fault of the Government, not of those who resist. At the same time there are in 
all countries men of an ambitious and mischievous vature, whom no Government 
can please. I did hear that some of these spirits are in Cephalonia. That- they 
can resist the power of England is an idea so silly that I cannot have much opinion 
of those who fancy they can. . . . My own opinion is, I confess to you, that for 
your own interests you are better off under our protection than under that of 
Greece, ruled by Bavarians. But if you all wish to be under Greece, I think it 
would be better to give the islands to Greece—I mean better for England, but 
worse for you; because some Cephalonian faction would gain power at Athens, 
and oppress all their personal enemies: you would all suffer. This is my opinion, 
and all men being liable to error, I may be wrong. Were I king of England I 
would give you all to Greece at once, and in a few years you would come back to 
England of your own accord. We do much wrong, we do much injustice, we 
are very much to blame in many things, but, take us altogether, we govern you 
better than the Greek Government would. . . . However, times may mend, and I 
am sure I wish you should have a good Lord High Commissioner, for no English- 
man loves the Ionian Islands asI do. I keep Cutupi [a small estate of his in 
Cephalonia] because I love Cephalonia ; were I younger I would go and live among 
you as a private gentleman, but I am seventy, and the night fast closes upon me. 


This letter so well illustrates Napier’s character, that its tran- 
scription at some length may be pardoned. Unfortunately times 
did not mend. Even the most conciliatory officials were met with 
studied discourtesy. What wonder? It was the métier of every 
Ionian agitator to be rude and unreasonable ; he was paid to remain 
so. Had he deviated into civility or wavered into a compromise, 
he would have been replaced at once. The fortune of any young 
aspirant was made as soon as by sedition and disorderly conduct he 
could succeed in getting himself arrested ; thenceforth his career was 
assured. Such were the men whom the last Lord High Commis- 
sioners were continually urged by the Secretary of State to conciliate. 

Mr. Gladstone was Lord High Commissioner from the 18th of 
January, 1859, to the 1st of February, 1859. He had previously © 
been special High Commissioner for some time while his predecessor, 
Sir John Young, was Lord High Commissioner. He was in favour 
of resigning the islands to Greece, and in fact matters had by then 
gone so far that there was no alternative from this but the resumption 
of the power which had been delegated to the electorate. All useful 
government had long since ceased, and had it not been for a fortunate 
provision in Maitland’s constitution, retained under Seaton’s, by 
which the Senate could vote supply for the ordinary business, the 
government must have come to a standstill. 

The islands were evacuated and handed over to Greece on the 
2nd of June, 1864. Few were so disconcerted as the men who had 
so long schemed for the Union. The Ionians who would in the 
future represent the island at Athens would not be numerous, and 
individually of much less importance than they had found themselves 
at Corfu. However, they put a good face on matters, and the change 
was welcomed with much show of enthusiasm. 
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In examining the history of our occupation, one is struck at the 
lack of discernment, almost amounting to dullness, with which our 
dispositions were made. In the first place, the Ionians did not re- 
quire a constitution at all. In the second place, having granted a 
constitution, it was a pity to draft and sanction a sham one. If, it be 
answered, expediency was allowed to prevail in London, as it had done 
with Maitland at Corfu, some semblance of continuity should have 
been preserved, and the islands not allowed to become a party play- 
thing, governed now by a man who believed them utterly unfit for 
self-government, and now by a man who was willing to goany length 
in constitutional experiments. Such a course was unfair both to 
the islands and ourselves. The lack of harmony and consistency was 
painfully apparent when Lord Seaton, in the speech opening his term 
of office, publicly censured one of his predecessors for his extravagance. 
He stultified himself by adding considerably to the debt—the very 
fault for which he had censured Sir Howard Douglas. The confusion 
was brought to its height by Lord Seaton’s reforms, which were far 
too sweeping. An example of the extremes between which our 
system of government oscillated may be found in Lord Seaton’s wild 
proposal to make the Lord High Commissioner and the Senate re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Ghamber for its work while the latter was 
‘not in session—a proposal put forward at the same time that the 
senators were made the absolute nominees of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, and while the latter retained the despotic power of banish- 
ing political offenders. 

In looking back it is impossible not to regret the loss of Corfu and 
Cephalonia, the beautiful islands, the magnificent fortress, the link 
in the great chain of our connections with the East. The British 
Empire however, has, strong forts and rich lands enough, and to spare, 
and can perhaps afford to miss the Ionian Islands from the long list of 
her possessions. What she cannot afford to miss are the political 
lessons taught by history of our well-meant but unfortunate occupa- 
tion. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
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IS AN ‘AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT’ 
DESIRABLE ? 


THE proposal io create an Agricultural Department follows a precedent 
set by almost every other country. But farming conditions at home 
and abroad differ so materially, that the examples of France, or Italy, 
or Germany, or America scarcely apply to the policy of England. 
When land is minutely subdivided among poor and spiritless peasant- 
owners, who are ignorant of scientific improvements, and whose 
methods of cultivation are antediluvian, the State necessarily takes 
the lead. In France it was the State that reduced to cultivation the 
barren sands of the Landes, the State that drained the unhealthy ponds 
of Berri, the State that scoured the watercourses which threatened - 
to turn whole districts from an Arabia Felix into an Arabic Petra. 
In France it is the State that organises agricultural shows and offers 
rewards from the public purse, the State that maintains stud-farms, 
cattle-breeding establishments and sheep-folds, the State that sup- 
ports veterinary schools, gardening schools, and draining and irriga- 
tion schools, the State that supplies training for teachers and 
agricultural education in the fermes-écoles, the écoles pratiques, the 
écoles nationales, and the Institut Agronomique. But the State 
plays this part in France because, among a mass of ignorant, isolated, 
self-centred peasant proprietors, the State alone represents larger 
interests. In England, on the other hand, private capital reclaimed 
our wastes, private enterprise improved our live-stock, private science 
conducts experiments or discovers improvements. In England it is 
not the State but the landowning classes— not. public money but the 
capital of landlords and tenants—which have won for England the 
first. place in the race of agricultural enterprise. 

In England, up to the present moment, State intervention has 
rarely proved necessary, because, with our large properties, enlightened 
self-interest has generally coincided with public policy. What, then, 
does the proposed creation of a State Department of Agriculture 
portend? Does it imply that our system of large estates, with their 
corresponding duties and obligations, has collapsed? Does it mean 
that English landlords are forced, by want of money, to abdicate their 
position as agricultural leaders? Is it supposed that the antagonism 
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between commercial and landed interests will be lessened by the con- 
stitution of an Agricultural Department? Is the proposal to be the 
basis upon which will be founded a system of State interference with 
landed property ? Is it the first step towards the legislative creation 
of that class of small peasant proprietors which are the justification 
of similar institutions in other countries ? 

It may be answered that the fears implied by such questions are 
groundless, because the proposed department is a reconstruction, not 
a new creation ; a revival, not a new departure. True itis that a Board 
of Agriculture once existed in this country, and that it did useful 
work. But the conditions under which it existed were those of the 
Continent at the present moment, not those of England as we now 
see it, and societies like the Royal Agricultural Society are now its 
legitimate substitute, when large properties are the rule and small 
estates the exception. Whoever investigates the state of English 
land and English farming when Arthur Young procured the creation 
of the Board of Agriculture will see that rural England of 1793 finds 
its parallel in the France of to-day and not in the England of 1889. 
Since the close of the eighteenth century an agricultural revolution 
has been accomplished which transformed the face of the country with 
the completeness, if not the rapidity, of the political earthquake that 
shattered the social fabric in France. Of that movement Young was 
the inspiration. To him more than to any other individual must be 
traced the consolidation of holdings, the reclamation of wastes, the 
enclosure of commons, the partition of open fields; to him were also 
due the collection of agricultural statistics, the diffusion of scientific 
farming, and, as the agent in these works, the creation of the Board 
of Agriculture. During the period from 1760 to 1830 England sacri- 
ficed the peasant proprietor and the yeoman to the artisan. Wisely 
or not, she elected to foster the growth of manufacture, and was there- 
fore forced to turn the old domestic industries of farming into 
factories of bread and meat for the million. To this choice, with its 
attendant sacrifice, she owed her start in the race of commerce ; by it 
also she secured food for her growing population, and bore the strain 
of the Napoleonic wars. It will be generally conceded that the social 
results of this economic necessity were in some respects disastrous. 
More or less directly the change extinguished the yeomanry, divorced 
the rural population from the soil, aided the consolidation of large 
estates, and exchanged for the picturesque varieties of peasant life the 
monotony of wage-dependent labour. 

Whether, therefore, the example of foreign countries is alleged in 
favour of the proposed Agricultural Department, or whether the old 
Board of Agriculture is quoted as a precedent in this coun‘ry, it 
remains equally true that, here as well as abroad, State assistance, 
State direction, State intervention are part of the price a nation pays 
for a peasant proprietary, and that immunity from State control, the 
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expenditure of private capital, the encouragement of private enter- 
prise, are some of the chief advantages a nation derives from the 
existence of large landed properties. No one will dispute the first 
part of the proposition—namely that in France, Italy, or Germany 
small estates constitute the rule rather than the exception. But the 
second part, that the England of 1793 more closely resembled the 
Continent of to-day than the England of 1889, may seem more open 
to question. A closer inspection shows that it also is incontestably 
true. 

The change that has taken place during the last century is a 
triumph for the principles of Arthur Young, though he would be the 
first to regret their extreme application. If, in the discussion that 
follows, his life is made the pivot, it is because he was the spirit of 
the movement, because once more some change of front is eagerly 
advocated, and because the conditions which he successfully strove 
to alter are in many respects those to which many persons urge our 
return. 

A significant proof of the statement that the true parallel for the 
conditions of rural England in 1793 must be sought abroad rather 
than at home is afforded by the neglect of Young’s name in England, 
contrasted with the honour in which it is held upon the Continent. 
Young was, and, with the possible exception of Lavergne, still is, 
the most famous agricultural writer of the world. Yet no English- 
man, as far as I am aware, has ever attempted to trace his career ; 
no article has been dedicated to his name in any English magazine ; 
the able sketch of farming progress in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
only once alludes to him; the Annual Register omits to chronicle 
his death; the Gentleman’s Magazine records the fact, but in- 
correctly, and grudges him the honour of an obituary notice. The 
best, if not the only, sketch of his life is the brief history prefixed by 
Lavergne to Lesage’s translation into French of his tours in France. 
In Switzerland, he found in Herrenschwand a disciple and a trans- 
lator; in Prussia, Thier, the founder of Méglin, interpreted his 
views ; in America, his tours suggested to Washington the survey of 
agriculture ; in France, Mathieu Dombasle widened the sphere of his 
influence, and it is on his name that the opponents of the partage 
forcé to this day rely to denounce the morcellement des terres. 
Round the body of Young, the battle is fought wherever it still 
rages between the champions of large farmers and peasant pro- 
prietors. On the Continent the two systems exist side by side; 
each has its admirers, and his memory is preserved alive by their 
struggle for supremacy. In England, on the other hand, his name 
was forgotten even before his death. He outlived his own genera- 
tion, his own faculties, and the Board of Agriculture of which he 
was the creator. For the last ten years of his life he was blind. 
He died at a crisis when the country was plunged in the deepest 
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agricultural distress, and when his system was discredited by 
apparent failure; landlords ruined by heavy charges on falling 
rents, yeomen forced to sell their land to meet mortgages raised for 
its improvement, farmers driven into bankruptcy by long leases, 
labourers dismissed from the employment which was now their sole 
resource, were not likely to remember his name with gratitude. 
Subsequently the completeness of his success has consigned his 
name to oblivion; there is no struggle between large and small 
owners; his system of capitalist landlords and capitalist farmers was 
so uniformly established that the existence of previous conditions 
was forgotten. 

In 1767, when Young began his farming tours, the conditions 
against which he contended differed essentially from those which 
create the agricultural problem of to-day. The country depended 
upon its own resources alone for the food of the population. Within 
a few years the sudden development of manufacturing industries 
doubled and trebled the number of mouths to be fed; great towns 
sprang up like mushrooms in a night, and the cry for bread rose 
from crowded haunts of labour and of trade which yesterday were 
villages. Famine, or the collapse of nascent industries, stared rulers 
in the face. Young offered -a practical solution of the difficulty 
when he advocated the utmost development of the agricultural 
resources of the country. He met increased demand with increased 
supply. At the present day we have the science that is necessary 
to increase production, but its application does not pay. Farming 
by intension cannot compete with farming by extension. In 1793, 
surplus produce yielded handsome returns; all that was needed was 
to unite practice with science. Neither the conditions nor the 
hindrances of agriculture are the same in 1793 and 1889. In the 
former year millions of acres lay absolutely or relatively uncul- 
tivated ; half the land of the country was tilled on a system which 
raised the minimum of produce at the maximum of cost; new 
sources of agricultural wealth were ready to hand, but prejudice 
refused to employ them. Young fought, not against unremunerative 
prices, but against the waste of profitable land; not against over- 
production, but against antediluvian practices ; not against foreign 
competition, but against the hand-to-mouth farming of men whose 
only aim was to extract from the soil sufficient food for themselves 
and their families. 

It is needless to record the steps by which, between 1760 and 
1830, upwards of six million acres of wastes and commons were added 
to the cultivated area. The best illustration of Young’s difficulties 
is afforded by the disadvantages of the common, open-field system 
of farming under which half England was then tilled. Where, as 
in the open-field farms, many had interests and none property, the 
soil could not be treated with spirit : 
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The land that many owners share, 
Can never know an owner's care. 


The annual fallowing of a third of the whole land was an obvious 
waste of material, and the modern schoolmaster cannot hate a 
fallow more heartily than did Young. The whole body of tenants was 
restricted :to a particular course of husbandry; no one could appro- 
priate his land to the special use for which it might be best adapted. 
If one man sowed, while another turned in cattle, the crops were 
destroyed. All were bound to till the soil, though it might be best 
suited for pasture. Each man waited on the pleasure of all the rest, 
and all were obliged to act together. One timorous or obstinate 
partner—and it was a fortunate community in which there existed 
only one specimen of the class—could prevent the introduction of new 
crops or improved methods. When once the summer harvest was 
cleared, the cattle of the common flock trampled indiscriminately 
over the whole, consolidating it, if it was naturally stiff, into a solid 
unworkable mass, and excluding roots or artificial grasses. To till 
their scattered parcels farmers traversed the whole length of the 
parish, and the distances which they travelled wasted time, tore the 
harness to pieces, required an excessive number of horses, and pre- 
vented the employment of young animals. The arable land was in 
consequence rarely cleared, and was choked with docks and thistles, 
which were bound up with the sheaves. The meadows were over- 
run with rushes and nettles, pimpled with ant-hills or mole-heaps, 
and pitted with wet places. Drainage was impossible, for if one 
tenant scoured his watercourses, another stopped up the outfall. No 
incentive to good farming existed when the slovenliness of a single 
tenant spoiled the industry of several. No open-field farmer could 
improve his live-stock, for the scab, the rot, or infectious diseases 
were never absent from the common fold or the common herd. Ex- 
cept by mutual consent, improvements were out of the question, and 
unfortunately the open-field system encouraged small depredations 
and petty encroachments, which fostered ill-will, bickerings and law- 
suits. Nor was the farming of small proprietors more scientific than 
that of open-field farmers. If severalty made a good farmer better, 
it made a bad one worse. The ‘ magic of property ’ might encourage 
improvement, but the stimulus of ownership was counteracted by 
agricultural traditions which were treasured as heirlooms, or by an 
ideal which never soared above the supply of the immediate wants of 
the proprietor. Everywhere the truth of the proverb was illustrated, 
that a poor farmer makes a bad farm. 

Young saw no prospect of meeting the increased demand for food 
except by reclaiming wastes, commuting common rights, dividing 
open-field farms. Nor could existing practices be reversed, and 
more productive systems introduced, except by the co-operation of 


, 
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capitalist landlords and of improving tenants, settled on large farms, 
holding long leases, and commanding capital of their own. Young’s 
energy and indefatigable activity combined with the pressure of a 
manufacturing population to effect this agricultural revolution, the 
immediate results of which were enormous, and the consequences 
of which may in the near future prove still more momentous. Small 
holdings and open-field farms were thrown together, at the expense 
of small farmers, who were reduced to cultivate, as wage-earning 
labourers, the land which they had themselves formerly owned or 
occupied. Little proprietors and cottagers lost their grip upon the 
soil through the enclosure of the commons. All these classes 
became entirely dependent for a livelihood upon their weekly wages, 
because, at the same time that their common rights were commuted, 
domestic industries, such as spinning and weaving, were superseded 
by machinery. Thus at the close of the century the ranks of the 
agricultural labourers were suddenly swollen by thousands of peasant 
proprietors, who, without their commons, were unable to live on the 
produce of their arable plots, by open-field farmers or small tenants 
whose capital was insufficient to hire large holdings, by cottagers 
who no longer found rough pasture for their live-stock, by farm- 
servants who were no longer hired by the year and boarded by their 
employers, and after 1815 by a mass of disbanded soldiers and dis- 
charged seamen. It was this sudden glut of the labour market, 
together with the cessation of domestic industries and the operation 
of the Poor Laws, which rendered the-condition of the peasantry so 
disastrous at the close of the last, and the beginning of the present, 
century. Economically necessary though it was, the revolution with 
which the name of Young is inseparably associated was socially 
deplorable. 

The disappearance of the English yeomanry and small squirearchy 
was partially due to the same causes. But others must be added. 
Writing in 1773, Young says that 
In this rich and extravagant age gentlemen of paternal estates of from three to six 
or seven hundred pounds a year are almost beggars. The ancient prospect which 
afforded pleasure to twenty generations is poisoned by the pagodas and temples of 
some rival neighbours; some oilman, who builds on the solid foundations of pickles 
and herrings. At church the liveries of a tobacconist carry all the admiration of 
the village ; and how can the daughter of the antient but decayed gentleman stand 


the competition at an assembly with the point, diamonds, and tissues of a haber- 
dasher’s niece ? 


The fatal spirit of social emulation was active among the small 
squires and the yeomen. Many a rural frog broke in the effort to 
rival the proportions of the civic ox. Yet, up to the close of the 
French wars, land was eagerly bought by successful farmers, and one 
of the best results which Young anticipated from modern farming 
was the revival of the English yeomanry. The effect was, however, 
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quite the contrary. The spirit of gambling which Protection prices 
introduced into agriculture destroyed these prospects and ruined 
hundreds of small landowners. The shrewdest of the class, taking 
advantage of the extravagant prices paid for land, sold their estates 
at thirty and even forty years’ purchase. If since 1820 farmers have 
realised fortunes in their business, the excessive value of landed 
property and the larger rate of interest which other investments 
afford have prevented their purchase of estates. 

It was during the course of this revolution, and while land was 
still owned by small proprietors and tilled in small farms, that 
the Board of Agriculture was created. As soon as the change was 
accomplished, as soon as large estates were consolidated, as soon as 
the tenure of land was altered from the present continental to the 
present English system, the Board of Agriculture was abolished. 
While it lasted it performted the functions of a State department and 
discharged the duties which since its abolition English landlords 
have cheerfully recognised and punctually discharged. It will be 
interesting to see what the Board did, that we may know what to 
expect of the Agricultural Department. 

The old Board of Agriculture was created in 1793, with Sir John 
Sinclair as president and Arthur Young as secretary. Young’s 
rival, William Marshall, who claims the credit of the suggested 
department, insinuates that the appointment was a political job 
intended to reward Young’s change of political opinions. Be this as 
it may—and Marshall was himself a candidate for the post—the 
appointment was fairly earned. Marshall had undoubtedly laid a plan 
for the creation of the Board before the Society of Arts in 1780, but 
Young had recommended it as early as 1769. The earliest suggestion 
of the kind emanated from Hartlib, the friend of Milton and 
pensioner of Cromwell, who in the preface to his Legacy regrets that 
there was no ‘ public director of husbandry.’ 

The Board of Agriculture replaced the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufacture, and Commerce, which was founded in 
1754, and had expended thousands of pounds in medals and premiums 
for the improvement of tillage, grass-lands, implements, and other 
agricultural purposes. The objects of the new Board, which received 
an annual Government grant of 3,000/. for the necessary establish- 
ment and for the required facilities of meeting, were wider and more 
general. It served as a medium of reference between Parliament 
and the agricultural interests; it drew to a centre the talents and 
experience of the best agriculturists of the day; it acted as an 
intelligence office for individuals who desired information upon rural 
topics. Before the great scarcity in 1800 the members of the Board 
predicted the probable failure of the crops, and urged Government 
to import rice from India; with the same object they investigated 
the means of preserving potatoes from one season to another, and 
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discovered, as they believed, a method of keeping them fit for 
domestic use for many years together; finally they experimented in 
the possible substitutes for wheat in the manufacture of bread, and 
eighty different kinds were exhibited. They surveyed the waste 
lands of the country, and caused a Bill to be introduced into 
Parliament for their reclamation. They introduced and carried a 
Bill which brought weights and measures under the summary juris- 
diction of magistrates, to the great relief of defrauded purchasers. 
They procured Acts to remit the duty upon imported oil-cake and 
the tax upon the manufacture of draining-tiles. They obtained a 
valuable table of the different times at which crops were sown and 
harvested in England and Scotland; initiated a Parliamentary in- 
quiry into the conditions of roads; promoted the creation of pro- 
vincial societies in various parts of the country. They carried on 
a correspondence on agricultural questions which extended not only 
over the British Islands, but to Canada and the East and West 
Indies. They collected statistics of the expenses of arable cultivation 
in 1790 and 1803, investigated the best means of breaking up grass 
land, specified the description of pasture which could be tilled with 
profit, as well as that on which the plough ought to be absolutely 
prohibited ; and had their rules in this last respect been followed, 
some at least of the misfortunes of recent years would have been 
averted. Two other important inquiries in which they were engaged 
were the propriety of annexing cow-lands to cottages, and the most 
effectual means of drainage. 

But the great monument of their industry is the agricultural 
survey of the country, which was carried out between 1806 and 1813, 
at a cost of 10,0007. A preliminary survey had been made in 1794-7, 
and the information then collected formed the basis of the more 
authoritative reports. These works detail the extent, soil, and cli- 
mate of each county, the rivers, roads, and canals, the tenure of 
land and the payments to which it was liable, the size of the farms 
into which it was divided. They give particulars of the different 
implements employed, the quality and quantity of live-stock that was 
carried, the management of arable and grass lands, and woods and 
forests ; they note the condition of farm-buildings, the price of manual 
labour, the state of the poor, and the efforts for their improvement. 
Many defects appear in these reports, some of which arose from want 
of fands, some from bad choice of agents, some from the difficulty of ob- 
taining information from farmers who believed that the surveys were 
engines of new taxation. In interest they cannot be compared with 
the spirited descriptions of Young’s tours through the south, north, 
and east of England (1767-71). They display many of his weak- 
nesses without his strength ; thus the sacrifice of natural divisions by 
the devotion of one volume to each county, and the confused arrange- 
ment of the contents, betray that want of power of generalisation which 
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was Young’s great intellectual weakness. In both sets of surveys 
(1794 and 1806) his hand was busy, and he contributed the reports 
on Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln- 
shire. The work which the Board of Agriculture did was unques- 
tionably valuable. If the bookmaking was overdone, Young could 
appeal to a long record of practically useful results in refutation of 
the charge that ‘the Board had done nothing but send cattle to the 
market so fat that no one could eat it.’ Ignorance of the rural con- 
ditions of the country blocked the path of improvement, and it is 
impossible to exaggerate the utility of these reports at a time when 
communication was as rare as it was difficult, when one village followed 
the traditional practices of the thirteenth century, not knowing that 
turnips or artificial grasses had been introduced into the next, and 
when no general idea could be formed of deficiencies in farming skill 
or of the methods of cultivation which were adopted in different 
districts. 

The Board of Agriculture expired in 1819 at a period of acute 
agricultural distress aggravated by the transition from the old system 
to the new. The creation of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1838 
marks the revival of rural prosperity, the completion of the tran- 
sition, the acceptance by landlords of the duties of their position. 

If ever the rural conditions of England at the close of the 
eighteenth century are restored in this country—if ever, that is, 
small estates again become the rule, and large properties the excep- 
tion—the necessity will once more arrive for State guidance and 
State control. In that case, capital and scientific intelligence can 
only assist manual labour through the public agency of an agricul- 
tural department, and the State will necessarily take the lead in 
agricultural improvements. But, as things now are, the proposal to 
reconstitute the Board of Agriculture is the application of an old 
remedy to new sores. Neither the examples of foreign countries nor 
the precedent in England can be pleaded in support of the plan. 
There is not one of the beneficial results achieved by the old Board 
of Agriculture which has not been, and cannot be, effected by such 
bodies as the Royal Agricultural Society. Self-supporting, inde- 
pendent associations of public-spirited agriculturists are in England 
the proper substitutes for the State departments of other countries. 
Their existence implies a recognition by English landlords of the 
duties thrown upon them by the peculiarities of our system of land- 
tenure, and their collective voice may be more powerful in Parlia- 
ment than that of any minister of agriculture. 

No one will deny that the proposed department may do excel- 
lent service, or that under different circumstances it would prove a 
necessity. But a crisis, when nostrums which appeal to every man’s 
cupidity by the confusion of meuwm and tuwm are assiduously adver- 
tised for the nationalisation of the land, is not the time to throw upon 
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the State any portion, however slight, of the duties which in this 
country are associated with the idea of landed property, and which 
hitherto have been ably discharged by owners of land. Apart from 
the fact that real estates are protected by every sanction that the 
credit of a commercial country requires for the security of property, 
the strongest arguments for the maintenance of our existing system 
of land tenure rest upon two points: first, that without the expendi- 
ture of public money, and without the control or direction of the 
State, English agriculture has been brought to the highest pitch of 
efficiency ; and secondly, that our system has protected this country 
from those horrors of famine which the present commercial crisis 
has entailed upon the thousands of small agriculturists who, through- 
out the Continent, hover on the border-lines of starvation. Is it wise 
for English landlords to share with the State honours which, up to 
the present moment, they have earned by their independent exer- 
tions? There is urgent need on the one side to force on the atten- 
tion of Parliament the views of agriculturists; on the other to bring 
to bear the science and intelligence which agricultural societies 
command upon the lower ranks of the rural community. But these 
objects would surely be better attained by the union and co-operation 
of all who are interested, than by the creation of a department which 
gives the State the right of interference, control, and direction, 
which implies a failure of the existing system, and which effects a 
change which theorists will not be slow to use for the propagation of 
their social panaceas. 
R. E. PROTHERO. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ON 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


Mr. Firzpatrick’s book, containing the correspondence of Daniel 
O’Connell from his childhood to his death, ought to be one of extra- 
ordinary attraction to every one who is interested (and who is not ?) 
in what is called the Irish Question. We have learned at length to 
know the inner life of the great agitator, the most powerful popular 
leader whom perhaps the world has ever seen, who, for a far longer 
period than any other leader of whom history gives account, held 
unbroken and uncontested sway over millions of his fellow-country- 
men. They loved him to the last with all the passionate fervour of 
their warm impulsive Celtic nature—a nature always in extremes, 
loving much, hating much, rarely indifferent, and proceeding from 
love to hatred or from hatred to love without any middle period of 
hesitation or reflection. It seems to be doubted whether towards 
the end of his life this great love for O’Connell had not died out, and 
whether his last years were not clouded by dejection in consequence. 
I do not think that such was the case. The rent may have fallen 
off, but that was owing to an almost universal feeling that the 
Repeal of the Union, which he had so constantly promised as imme- 
diate, and which I believe he felt confident of attaining by his great 
parliamentary following, was becoming more remote, more faint in 
its outline, more absolutely hopeless. That impression and the 
terrible calamity which had befallen Ireland undoubtedly affected 
the subscriptions to the Repeal rent, the tenantry were less disposed 
to act in opposition to their landlords, and a young and ardent band 
of Irish nationalists, eager for action, had sprung up. His power had 
thus decreased ; but had he shown himself in any district of the three 
provinces of Ireland, I am confident he would have been greeted 
with all the acclamations and with the deep affection of old days. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. He had every characteristic calculated 
to win and retain an impulsive people—a majestic figure, a voice 
powerful, rich, and musical—a sense of humour and drollery which 
delighted an audience which dearly loved a joke, a pathos in his descrip- 
tions of misery and wrong which touched every heart, and a fierce 
uncontrollable denunciation of his opponents quite in touch with the 
fiery excitable spirits who were almost maddened by his words. 
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He played upon every feeling with the touch of a consummate 
musician. I describe exactly what I knew, have seen, and heard, as 
on more than one occasion I was present, undistinguished among the 
dense crowd, which was too intent on its master spirit to recognise 
a strange face among the frequenters of Conciliation Hall. I had 
been brought up in the society of Dublin Castle, of which my grand- 
father was one of the most prominent as he was the most durable of 
officials. He was Under-Secretary for Ireland from the year 1813 to 
the year 1831, when he was succeeded by Sir William Gossett, and 
retired with a pension and the distinction of Privy Councillor. 
During the long period that he held office he secured the entire 
confidence of the successive Chief Secretaries and Lords-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and with some of them established very deep and lasting 
friendships, especially with Sir Robert Peel, Lord Whitworth, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Talbot, Mr. Goulburn and others, which 
the large mass of his correspondence, as yet unsifted, fully attests. 
His great experience of the country, and his knowledge of every 
detail of Irish business, and of every prominent Irishman, gave him 
an amount of power which, looking at the present position of the 
office of Irish Under-Secretary, it is hard to understand; but it was 
said, and with truth, that Gregory was the dry-nurse of young 
English statesmen, and was the real governor of Ireland in almost 
every transaction, except as regards measures which had to pass 
through Parliament. Among the many curious documents in my 
possession, the accounts of the secret service money are very strange. 
On running my eyes recently over them I was surprised to find the 
name of a newspaper editor, a supporter of O’Connell, who seems to 
have secured a regular yearly stipend for some value received. In 
fact, while vigorously advocating in his columns the Repeal of the 
Union, he was furnishing the Castle with the fullest information of 
the intentions of the leaders of the movement. So it has always 
been in Irish upheaving, and so it seems it always has to be. But 
the information could hardly have been worth the subsidy, as it 
might have been obtained from O’Connell’s speeches, for he kept 
none of his intentions undisclosed, and had the most profound aver- 
sion to secret societies, and of everything that savoured of conspiracy 
and plot. Although I was but a small boy at the time to which I 
refer, between 1825 and 1830, I well remember many of the guests 
who frequented my grandfather’s dinner-table, for his house was 
given to hospitality, and his Sneyd’s claret was of the best, and 
plenty of it going and enjoyed. Among them I distinctly recall old 
Lord Norbury, the hanging judge, Mr. Saurin, Attorney-General, 
Chief Justice Burke, Chief Justice Doherty ; and I used to come down 
after dinner, mount a chair, and drink the glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory of the great and good King William. I have the 
most lively recollection of the style of conversation, the profound 
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hatred and distrust of the Roman Catholic religion and of Roman 
Catholics, and a chorus of constant and furious invective against 
O’Connell, whom I firmly believed to be an incarnation of the prin- 
ciple of evil. The horror and dread which his very name inspired in 
my young mind was so great that it became a superstitious terror, a 
kind of Mumbo Jumbo, and the fear of him absolutely affected my 
spirits. They were, however, restored to their usual buoyancy 
when one day our man-servant, who had been in the Lancers, asked 
me why I was so downcast. ‘ Because,’ said I, ‘I hear O’Connell is 
going to have emancipation and to kill us all.’ ‘Don’t be afraid, 
Master William,’ said Sergeant Lawson ; ‘ if O’Connell tries on that 
game, my regiment will run him through with their lances.’ 

My grandfather was originally a man of liberal opinions. His 
father was a Whig, member for Rochester, and a strong supporter of 
Lord Rockingham ; but his connections and the influential persons 
by whom he was surrounded made him adopt the extreme Tory 
opinions of that day, though I never recollect hearing a violent 
expression from his lips as regards Catholics. It is not, however, 
wonderful that O’Connell was bent on removing all opponents of 
his views from Dublin Castle, and in several of his letters he lays 
the strongest stress on clearing out Gregory, though he subse- 
quently acknowledges that ‘Gregory was turned out, though, to do 
him justice, he had some Irish feelings.’ 

Such were my earliest notions amounting to terror of O’Connell, 
and such were, I am confident, the apprehensions and dislike of him 
by the greater portion of the Irish upper classes, mercantile as well 
as landed. As I grew older these views as regards my Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects were altogether expunged by the influence 
of my mother’s family, O’Hara, who were ardent emancipationists. 
Then when I came to reside in Ireland among a Catholic tenantry, 
and among Catholic neighbours and friends, respected, true and just 
in all their dealings, and eminently loyal, in the county of Galway, 
where there is a larger proportion of Catholic landowners than in 
any other Irish county, my feelings and opinions were entirely 
changed. I heartily rejoiced in the justice and good effects of 
emancipation, and I could not but feel admiration for the great Irish 
leader who had by his genius led his people out of the house of 
bondage. 

Such was the state of my case when, in 1842, Mr. West, the 
Conservative member for Dublin, died, and I was invited to stand in 
opposition to Lord Morpeth, whose candidature was supported by 
O’Connell. During the preliminary canvassing, many and noisy 
and, I have no doubt, highly vituperative speeches were made re- 
flecting on O’Connell and all his works. Among the extreme partisans, 
distinguished by the violence of their language and uncompromising 
hostility to Roman Catholics as well as to their religion, were the 
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Rev. Tresham Gregg and Professor Butt of Trinity College, both of 
them admirable mob orators, and they got the steam up with a 
vengeance. These two men did me much harm at the time by 
hinting at my half-heartedness and by urging me to ‘come out’ 
against the Roman Catholics at the various meetings during my 
canvass. I resisted them as far as I could, but certainly entered 
Parliament burdened with pledges—among others to vote against the 
Maynooth Grant, which, had I known better, I should certainly not 
have taken, and which was a sore millstone round my neck subse- 
quently. 

In the meanwhile O’Connell was not inactive. In Lord Morpeth 
he had selected a most formidable adversary, one for whom Repeaters 
and Liberals of all shades not Repealers could unite. He had recently 
been Chief Secretary for Ireland. No one was more generally respected 
—indeed, beloved. His most bitter political enemies had not a word to 
say against him personally. He was at this time travelling in America, 
having lost his seat for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and his fare- 
well speech was so beautiful and touching that every one, friend 
and foe alike, felt that the absence of such a man from the House of 
Commons was a national loss. The seat for Dublin was of no small 
importance. The Whigs felt- that to win it from the Tories would 
be indeed a triumph, and they were sanguine of success with such 
a candidate; but they had to deal with the Macedonian phalanx of 
1,500 Protestant freemen voting solid at 3/. a head. 

At last came on the nomination—a day of apprehension to me— 
for, though I had made a number of noisy speeches at the various 
gatherings, I had now to meet the greatest orator of his time. The 
Honourable Mr. Caulfield proposed Lord Morpeth, and O’Connell, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, seconded the nomination. In the course of his 
speech, which was severe enough, but very far from abusive, he accused 
me of having listened to and encouraged the cries of ‘To hell with 
the Pope,’ which he said resounded through the streets after a meeting 
in Fishamble Street Theatre, at which I had been present. He spoke 
of Lord Morpeth with the highest, though not with exaggerated 
praise, as a politician, as a nobleman of most illustrious birth, the 
lineal descendant of the famous ‘ belted Will Howard,’ and he con- 
trasted this mature statesman with the boy who had the presumption 
to enter the lists with him and to seek the representation of such a 
constituency as Dublin. My proposer and seconder were Sir John 
Kingston James and George Ogle Moore, both of them highly 
esteemed leaders of the Conservative party. When my turn came 
I made the best speech of my life ; part of it I had carefully conned 
over, part was quite unprepared ; but I had most valuable hints given 
to me as to the points which O’Connell would most likely raise, by 
my staunch friend Tom Sheehan, the London correspondent of the 
Evening Mail, and brother of Remmy Sheehan, of whom mention is 
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frequently made in the correspondence of Daniel O’Connell. These 
hints served me greatly, and I was able to give back pretty nearly as 
many hard hits as I received. To the eulogium on Lord Morpeth and 
his lineage from Belted Will I retorted that this laudation came 
strangely from one who had not long since denounced ‘ the scoundrel 
aristocracy of England,’ and I reproached vigorously the inconsistency 
of O’Connell, who had chosen a man as his candidate who was as much 
opposed to the Repeal of the Union as I was, and who, when minister, 
absolutely refused him ‘the paltry privilege of laying his bill to that 
effect on the table of the House of Commons’—this proceeding 
preliminary to discussion being almost invariably accorded. Then 
as regards the charge that I had identified myself with the cries of 
‘To hell with the Pope,’ I denied it with strong expressions of no 
simulated indignation. ‘It has been,’ I said, ‘ gravely asserted that 
my voice had lately mingled in a cry of “ To hell with the Pope and 
Popery,” or that I listened to such a cry. I cannot bring myself to 
think that a man occupying the high position of Lord Mayor of 
Dublin could have uttered such words knowing them to be false. I 
am certain that he did not; but I tell him that he has been grossly 
and wilfully misinformed. Were these the last words I ever had to 
utter, I should declare, as solemnly as I do now, that never did my 
voice mingle in such a cry, that I never heard such an expression, 
and that had I been present and were such words made use of before 
me, I should have manifested nothing but the most unqualified dis- 
gust. I have passed too many and peaceful days in the Eternal 
City ; I have too much respect for any prince or ruler ; I have too much 
reverence for the grey hairs of an aged and venerable man, how 
widely soever we may be sundered by difference of religion, ever to 
have participated in such a cry. But, as I said before, this is no 
apology to soften the rancour of political animosity ; but, as a mark of 
respect to many Roman Catholic friends who may derive a false notion 
of my words from a partial and unscrupulous press, I owe this ex- 
planation. God forbid that my voice should ever be raised to louder 
accents than those of expostulation! God forbid that my hand ever 
should be extended except to meet theirs in the grasp of friendship ! 
I owe this explanation not to Roman Catholics alone, I owe it also 
to those Protestants whose character I esteem, whose opinion I 
respect.’ 

O’Connell was so pleased with this indignant protest and with 
the plucky way in which I stood up against him, that at the conclu- 
sion of the nomination he leant over, shook me warmly by the hand, 
and said to me, ‘ May I shake you by the hand, young man? Your 
speech has gratified me so much, that if you will only whisper the 
little word “ Repeal ”—only whisper it, mind you—Daniel O’Connell 
will be the first man at the polling booth to-morrow to vote for you.’ 
From that day forth O’Connell was always most genial and warm ip 
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his manner to me. I am afraid there were some good grounds for 
O’Connell’s statement that the offensive words were shouted, though 
my conscience was clear enough. Iwas much rebuked for the vehe- 
mence of my disclaimer, and the Rev. Tresham Gregg, in a speech 
next day to the Protestant freemen, when alluding to these allegations, 
said, ‘ No, my friends, we must not cry, “To hell with the Pope,” we 
must cry, “To heaven with the Pope;” but all I can say is that, if 
ever he goes to that place, there will be but a Flemish account of his 
Popish principles.’ It will give some idea of the religious rancour 
which prevailed in those days among the lower classes of Protestants, 
that one of the first petitions I was requested to present was a sup- 
plication to the House of Commons to pass a measure to prevent the 
Roman Catholics from using bells at their chapels, which, as being 
summonses to idol worship, greatly distressed the ears of the peti- 
tioners. Another was to refuse all further measures of relief to 
‘ millions of factious idolaters.’ I need hardly say that, with the full 
concurrence of Sir Robert Peel, I refused to present such documents, 
which did not increase my popularity with the lowest class of Dublin 
voters. 

Shortly after the election was over, we crossed the channel 
in the same packet. O’Connell ‘was in the cabin when I came in, and 
I hesitated about going to him from bashfulness rather than from any 
other reason. But he at once called out, ‘ Come here, young man! You 
are not ashamed to come and sit by old Dan, are you?’ Colonel Con- 
nolly, a most ultra-Tory politician, was also in the cabin, and O’Connell, 
seeing him glaring at me, said, ‘ Don’t mind him ; you’re just in the 
proper place where you ought always to be—by my side.’ And we 
talked away merrily and gravely for fully an hour. Forty-seven years 
have since passed away, but the impression is as vivid as ever of the 
charm ofthat hour. Full of humour and of pathos was his conversation. 
He spoke much of the political condition of Ireland, and how hope- 
less it was to obtain anything in consequence of the inveterate pre- 
judices of Englishmen against Irishmen and Roman Catholics. He 
said, ‘I have heard a good account of your family as landlords, and 
they say your tenants are attached to you and you to them.’ ‘ How 
could I not be attached to them ? ’ I exclaimed ; ‘ I think them the most 
lovableand loving people inthe world.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘has it not often 
happened to you tosee on a Sunday morning this loving and lovable 
people kneeling outside a miserable chapel, while the rain poured on 
them, there being no room within, and they themselves being too 
poor to make it a commonly decent House of God?’ ‘TI have seen 
such sights,’ I replied. ‘ And when you have gone to your own parish 
church on a Sunday, have you found it crowded with worshippers, 
and the rain coming through the roof, and no means of making it 
decent ? And do you think a population treated with such unfairness 
in a matter that goes home to their hearts is loved by those who rule 
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it, and can be loving to them? Surely you will not fail me in my 
endeavours to redeem this great iniquity?’ I could not help being 
deeply impressed by his eager, earnest expostulations on that and 
other subjects; and till 1869, when religious equality was obtained, 
at the bottom of my heart there was always a recognition of Jeremy 
Taylor’s famous saying that ‘a prosperous iniquity was the most 
unprofitable condition in the world.’ 

After this he used constantly to beckon to me to come across the 
House of Commons and sit next to him for a chat; and he always, 
in his droll way, when I got up to depart in deference to the 
scandalised looks of my Tory friends, found some pretext to detain 
me. One evening he said, ‘If you could only see yourself in a 
glass, my dear boy, how much better you look than over the way, 
you would never go back to those fellows.’ He constantly and 
urgently pressed me to pass some time with him at Darrinane, but I 
said it could not be, that I would give anything to accept his invita- 
tion, but that I could not wilfully throw away my seat and cause 
bitter disappointment to the many friends who had worked hard for 
me. ‘When you have turned me out of Dublin,’ I remarked, 
laughing, ‘then I shall be free to pay you a visit.’ ‘ And if I do,’ he 
rejoined, ‘ it will be the best day’s work that ever was done for you.’ 
These our numerous conversations seldom closed without his making 
some allusion to Sir Robert Peel, for whom he had a profound dis- 
like, and whom he never spared. No two men could have been 
more opposed in all natural qualities—the one so generally 
reserved and self-restrained, the other all vehemence and effusion. 
For years they had been the bitterest opponents, and O’Connell, 
generally placable enough to political foes, showed him no quarter. 
This used to upset me much. If there was one man whom I have 
reverenced and loved more than another, it was Sir Robert Peel. 
He permitted unrestrained intercourse on the strength of his long 
and sincere friendship for my grandfather; and when I came into 
Parliament I had, I may almost say, the free run at all times of his 
house in Whitehall Gardens. He desired me to knock as I passed 
at his study door. If he was engaged, he lifted his hand and I 
departed ; if not, he called me in and spoke in the most free and 
open manner of public affairs and of his intentions. For that 
reason I have, in a paragraph above, qualified his reserve as general. 
It was certainly not universal. With young men he was far from 
being stiff or boutonné, and I have often heard George Smythe, 
and other very young men, followers of his, make the same remark 
as to his extraordinary openness, his fondness for good stories, and 
his delight in telling them. Owing to that openness I was well 
aware that he had the fixed intention of acting with extraordinary 
liberality in dealing with Ireland, and of risking his Government on 
his success. 
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I soon had reason to see how much Sir Robert Peel had changed 
his opinions and his policy as regards making concessions to Irish 
demands. In the year 1843, to the best of my recollection, I 
presented a petition, very numerously signed by respectable citizens 
of Dublin, praying for the abolition of the Corporation and the sub- 
stitution of commissioners. The next day I saw Sir Robert in his 
study, and he said very seriously, ‘Of course you are not going to 
take any steps about the petition you presented yesterday? The 
Government will not sanction any retrograde policy. We must 
advance, not recede—mark my words. We must advance greatly in 
our dealings with Ireland. You are a very young man, and if you 
reflect you will see that we cannot avoid a large and generous policy 
to Ireland. My mind is so occupied with the difficulties of our 
financial position that I have been unable to take up Irish questions ; 
but, rely on it, we shall do so ere long, and I should wish you to be 
associated with our measures.’ Iwas much struck with the earnest- 
ness of his manner, and on two other occasions he reverted to the 
subject. After he had carried his increase to the Maynooth Grant, 
I, who spoke favourably of the Bill, but had, in conformity with my 
unfortunate pledges in Dublin, voted against it, said to him: ‘I 
rejoice this unpleasant battle is over, and, in spite of my own vote, 
that you have been so successful.’ He answered, ‘ We shall have some 
more unpleasant battles about Irish measures; but this, being the 
first, will probably prove the worst.’ The last time he referred to 
his intentions was in 1846, when I made a long, dull speech in 
favour of his measure for the repeal of the duty on corn. However, 
he seemed to think better of it than I did, for the next day he sent 
for me and offered me the Irish Lordship of the Treasury with the 
conduct of Irish business in the House of Commons, as the Irish 
Secretary, Lord Lincoln, had resigned his seat. Of course the offer 
was most flattering, and he concluded the interview by saying: ‘ It 
will hereafter be a matter of pride to you to be associated with 
measures of a wide and generous character which may entirely 
change the aspect of Ireland to England. Do not think the opposi- 
tion of last year to the increase of the Maynooth Grant indisposes 
me in the least to go much further and to endeavour to place the 
Roman Catholic clergy in a position of comfort. There will be other 
measures, almost indispensably necessary to your country, in which I 
hope you will take a part.’ I regret that I Quixotically, on the 
advice of friends, refused the offer, lest my vote on the Corn Laws 
should be misinterpreted. 

I have referred to these conversations with Sir Robert Peel, not 
through garrulity or vanity, but altogether in regard to the subject 
of this paper, O’Connell. I knew perfectly well that any measure 
which he condemned would be regarded with suspicion and aversion 
in Ireland. I knew equally well that any measure which he wel- 
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comed would be received with acclamation. Over and over again I 
tried to induce him to think more favourably of Sir Robert, but in 
vain. Charming as on other occasions I ever found him, on this 
one subject he was absolutely unapproachable. He knew, and I did 
not, that whatever measures of a healing character were proffered by 
the Tory Government, it was determined that O’Connell should be 
thoroughly suppressed. And suppressed he was, for the overthrow 
of the Clontarf meeting, and the imprisonment that followed, affected 
his health and spirits quite as much as the defection of Young Ire- 
land and the falling off of the rent. 

It has been a constantly debated question among the few, and 
they were few indeed, who took a dispassionate-view of the events 
of that period, whether, if the demands originally formulated by 
O’Connell had been accepted by the Government of the day, thorough 
municipal reform, a proper franchise and registration of voters, and, 
above all, a redistribution among all denominations of the funds of 
the dominant church, and if he himself had been placed in the posi- 
tion to which his great legal attainments entitled him, he would not 
have been satisfied, and retired from further agitation of the Repeal 
of the Union. A preliminary objection may be made that any such 
inquiry must be futile, as no Government at that period, or indeed 
at any period, could have ventured on such a mode of dealing with 
the Irish State Church. Still, modifications to that demand might have 
been made palatable if O’Connell’s great influence had been exerted 
to smooth over the difficulty. Iam almost inclined to think that 
at one time this reconciliation and union might have been effected. 
He had no dislike to England except to the many injustices where- 
with her Parliaments had afflicted Ireland. He knew perfectly well 
that though he had the masses enthusiastically and toa man with 
him, yet that the most influential and respected of the Irish Roman 
Catholic hierarchy were, with the exception of the powerful prelate 
of the West, John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, indisposed and 
something more than indisposed to the Repeal of the Union. They 
were frightened by agitation, and they foresaw arising from it law- 
lessness and combinations which they abhorred. It will be said that 
O’Connell would have been unable to abandon the means of lavish 
expenditure provided for him by the rent. But the rent went as 
fast as it came ; it flowed through his hands like water; it was not 
devoted to his own comforts, but was used freely and without stint 
for political purposes. His own personal expenses were moderate, 
his political were enormous. Had he accepted office, there would 
have been ample and secure provision for his wants, and he would 
not have been racked and tortured by the constant pressure of pecu- 
niary liabilities, of which Mr. Fitzpatrick gives such constant and 
such pitiable accounts. One consideration still remains, but that is 
so great a one that I am unable to face it. Could he have been 
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content to lay down that sovereignty which he had so long exercised 
with undisputed sway over millions of his fellow-countrymen ? Could 
he have abandoned the intoxicating fascination of moving at his will 
to grief, or laughter, or mad fury, the masses as they came to greet 
him in his triumphal processions throughout Ireland? Could he 
have faced the revilings of those who believed in and clung to the 
feasibility of the Repeal of the Union, having been led thereto by 
his voice? For a time, undoubtedly, O’Connell’s apostasy would 
have been like a pall over the land, and it is a question whether 
passionate hate might not have succeeded passionate love. 

I am led into this disquisition by recalling a conversation one 
night with him in the House of Commons. He had been descanting 
on the insult and injustice of the State Church, on the mode in 
which Irish education was regarded, and other similar topics. ‘ But 
surely,’ said I, ‘Mr. O’Connell, a reform in these abuses is possible 
without the extreme resort to the Repeal of the Union, to which the 
North is opposed, as well as all the upper classes, landed and mercan- 
tile?’ ‘We never can get perfect equality without it,’ he replied. 
‘The English elector regards “them Hirish,” as he calls them, like 
pigs, and he thinks any concession to them, no matter how harmless 
and how just, is something taken away from his own superiority over 
us.’ ‘ But,’ I insisted, ‘let us suppose that it were feasible to wipe these 
injustices and grievances off the slate, would it then be impossible for 
you to forego demands which will never be agreed to by such a large and 
influential portion of your countrymen?’ He laughed and said, ‘I am 
too old and too busy to indulge in dreams, but let me recommend 
you to read an account of what happened at Mallow in 1835, when 
Lord Normanby paid that town a visit.’ I have found and copy an 
account of Lord Normanby’s visit in the book called Jreland and its 
Rulers, and I believe it to be correct :— 


In 1832 the Repealers of Mallow ejected Mr. Jephson from Parliament, and in 
1835, when Lord Normanby passed through that town, they thus addressed him: 
‘We stand before you in numbers amounting to over a hundred thousand, and the 
greater part of us avow ourselves as having belonged to that political party in the 
country who advocate the Repeal of the Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the eager pursuit of which we dismissed or aided to dismiss from the 
representation of this great county and borough in Parliament, individuals who on 
other public questions were entitled to confidence and respect. From the expectation 
which we entertain that the principles indicated by your Excellency’s Government 
will be carried into effect, namely, of having the inhabitants of this country to rank 
in the eye of the law on terms of perfect equality with the British people, we 
tender your Excellency our solemn abjuration of the question of the Repeal of the 
Legislative Union and of every other question calculated to produce an alienation 
of feeling between the inhabitants of Great Britain and those of Ireland.’ 


I had no opportunity of again referring to this episode in Irish 
agitation. Our conversations were generally short and merry enough, 
interspersed with extremely droll allusions by him to the things said 
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and the men who were saying them. One evening he remarked a 
particularly listless and lifeless English member whose appearance 
amused him, and he said, ‘ He seems to have no more life in him than 
the dead man in Tralee.’ He then told me the story, the details of 
which I had only indistinctly preserved, but which is so well recorded 
in the ‘ Correspondence’ that I feel sure Mr. Fitzpatrick will forgive 
me for borrowing it :— 

One of O’Connell’s earliest displays of forensic acuteness took place at Tralee. 
The question in dispute touched the validity of a will which had been made almost 
tn articulo mortis. The instrument seemed drawn up in due form; the witnesses 
gave ample confirmation that it had been legally executed. One of them was an 
old servant. O'Connell cross-examined him, and allowed him to speak on in the hope 
that he might say too much. The witness had already sworn that he had seen the 
deceased sign the will. ‘ Yes,’ he went on, ‘I saw him sign it, and surely there was 
life in him at the time.’ The expression, frequently repeated, led O'Connell to suspect 
that it had a peculiar meaning. Fixing his eye on the old man, he said, ‘ You have 
taken a solemn oath before God and man to speak the truth and the whole truth; the 
eye of God is on you, and the eyes of your neighbours are fixed on youtoo. Answer 
me, by virtue of that sacred and solemn oath which has passed your lips, Was the 
testator alive when he signed the will?’ The witness quivered, his face grew ashy 
pale as he repeated, ‘ There was life in him.’ The question was reiterated, and at 
last O'Connell half-compelled, half-cajoled him to admit that, after life was extinct, 
a pen had been put into the testator’s hand, that one of the party guided it to sign 
his name, while, as a salve for the conscience of all concerned, a living fly was put 
into the dead man’s mouth to qualify the witnesses to bear testimony that ‘there 
was life in him’ when he signed the will. This fact preserved a large property in a 
respectable and worthy family, and an incident in Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage was 
suggested by this occurrence.' 


Evil without end has been spoken and written of O’Connell, nor 
am I prepared to enter the lists as his indiscriminate defender. It is 
but a weak excuse of that fierce virulent abuse which he poured forth 
recklessly on all who opposed him, to allege that he was being treated 
—morning, noon, and night—with similar vituperation. It has always 
raised against him a strong feeling of displeasure on the part of all 
men of well-balanced minds ; they cannot get over the nauseousness 
of such epithets as ‘ scoundrel,’ ‘ villain,’ ‘rascal,’ applied without 
reserve or compunction to men of blameless character, or to men of 
less blameless character, whom a short period after some such out- 
break he has been ready to receive with open arms. No man was 
better aware of the wrongfulness of such expressions, and he warned 
his own children more than once against resorting to them, though 
he applied no warning to himself. He has been accused of being a 
‘big beggarman ’ and of extorting money from the miserable pittances 
of the poor; but let any one read his noble and dignified letter to 
Lord Shrewsbury and repeat that accusation. 

‘ His dependence on his country’s bounty,’ writes Charles Greville— 
no admirer of his—‘ in the rent that was levied for so many years, was 


' O'Connell Correspondence, ii. 425. 
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alike honourable to the contributors and the recipient; it was an 
income nobly given and nobly earned.’ As I said before, had he 
pursued his profession, his profits would have been ample for himself 
and his family, and they would have been his own. The rent he did not 
look on as his own; but as it was given by the people, so it was to be 
used for the people, and it was so used; and just at the time when I 
began to know him, he writes these saddest words from London in 
1842: ‘ Want is literally killing me.’ 

Laxity in money transactions was also imputed to him, but I 
know of no charge of the slightest weight except that of having 
received 2,000/. from Sheriff Raphael for the seat of Carlow, and not 
having restored to him 1,000/. when he was unseated on petition, as 
Raphael contended he was bound to do under agreement. The House 
of Commons, however, considering the honour of one of their members 
to be at stake in a case affecting the House, took up the matter and 
a Committee inquired into it. This Committee entirely absolved 
O’Connell of having applied Raphael’s money to his own use, and 
affirmed that the 1,000/. claimed was spent in defending the return ; 
and Stanley (Lord Derby), who had little reason to say a good word 
for O’Connell, admitted that he was free from all charge of corruption 
in the transaction. . 

It is idle here to recapitulate the charge of his constantly de- 
ceiving the Irish people by promising them immediate Repeal of the 
Union. The person whom he most deceived was himself. Thathe 
believed he was on the point of success at times, every chapter in 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book clearly proves ; at one moment he is elated and 
exultant, at another he is depressed and crushed till the time for 
fresh action rouses him. 

Another accusation is, that from personal cowardice he deserted 
the masses whom he had roused to fury, when there was a danger of 
conflict. But O’Connell showed no want of courage in the tragedy 
which clouded his life, and though scoffed at for his ‘ vow in heaven ’ 
never again to imbrue his hands in blood, we at all events shall not be 
on the side of the scoffers. Moreover, at the fiercest period of his career, 
when struggling for emancipation, he ever proclaimed that no measures 
should be purchased by a drop of blood, and, knowing the excitable 
nature of his countrymen, he instantly abandoned all proposed meet- 
ings at which collision with the authorities might arise. Throughout 
his career he never missed a suitable occasion of denouncing con- 
spiracies and secret societies, whether agrarian or trades union. 
No! O’Connell was no coward ; and as to his loyalty, these letters 
abound in expressions of attachment to her Majesty. 

The gravest of all imputations lies untouched. Was he justified 
in convulsing his country, and heating it to that fiery heat in which 
it has been off and on ever since? The effects of Repeal agitation 
on the Irish mind are too great to be dealt with in a short article 
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intended solely for personal reminiscences; and soI pass this sub- 
ject by. 

But there remain some points of O’Connell’s character on which 
few will be inclined to break a lance with me. And uppermost is his 
deep religious feeling, his veneration for his old church, his unhesi- 
tating faith in her, and obedience to her ordinances. I have never 
read two such agonising letters of utter misery as two to his daughter, 
who, we can only surmise, had been assailed by some religious doubt 
or scruple. It does her infinite credit that she has allowed the 
innermost revealings of her father’s faith and love to be made known ; 
they seem to be written in his heart’s blood. And how charged with 
affection and tenderness for his family is this great heart of O’Connell 
throughout his many years of fierce buffetings and contests! The 
very word Darrinane conjures visions to him of unbounded love, 
peace, and enjoyment. 

I stood last January by the marble slab in the church of Santa Agata 
at Rome, which contains the heart of O’Connell; and I recalled the 
notable description of him in Ireland and its Rulers: ‘Those who have 
seen and heard him in committee fighting against the Coercion Bill 
can never forget that huge massive figure staggering with emotion— 
the face darkened with all the feelings of scorn and rancour, while he 
vengefully prophesied a future Irish rebellion, and with gloomy smiles 
exulted in the troubles of England. Coarse, stern, and real, he was 
a powerful representative of the people in whose name he spoke; 
the man was far grander and more impressive than his matter. 
How much more would such a man have done for the popular cause 
than a legion of Henry Warburtons and Joe Humes! Mechanical 
utterers of first principles, dogged calculators, who fancy themselves 
public representatives because they prove popular wrongs statistically, 
and tell the national agonies in £ s. d.’ And then he came before me 
as he used to stir the blood within me while sitting by him on the 
front bench of the floor of the House of Commons, when he told me 
of Darrynane and of the great cliffs on which the Atlantic thundered, 
and of the great sea in all its moods, and of the music of his beagles, 
and his home happiness ; and I wondered that the image of such a man 
could ever have grown faint in the hearts of his countrymen, and that 
his name should have ceased to be a household word as it has done; 
and I thought, after all, it was well that he should long since have 
been at peace, and that his relic should be consigned to that quiet 


church 
ubi seeva indignatio 
Lacerare cor ulterius nequit. 


W. H. GREGORY. 





LUNATICS AS PATIENTS, NOT 
PRISONERS. 


THE general feeling of satisfaction regarding lunacy administration 
in its various relations as it existed in England some twenty years 
ago is distinctly on the wane. Lord Shaftesbury expressed entire 
satisfaction with matters as they stood then, and the public naturally 
endorsed the opinion of the philanthropist who had taken such a 
prominent part in ameliorating the condition of the insane. But 
within the last few years influences have been at work productive of 
suspicion as to whether our system of management of lunatics is all 
that it should or might be, and tending towards doubt as to the 
soundness even of its principles. We have suffered from acute 
spasms of feeling produced by actions at law arising out of alleged 
false imprisonment in asylums, and by unseemly conflicts between 
law and medicine resulting in palpable miscarriages of justice. These 
causes of dissatisfaction might have been disregarded so far as the 
purposes of the present paper are concerned, were it not that the one 
first named has led to attempts at improved legislation. But we 
have further suffered, and are still suffering, from continued pain, 
evidence of a deep-seated disease, produced by the steadily increas- 
ing incubus of pauper lunacy. The citizen, whether we regard him 
as philanthropist or ratepayer, when he looks at the fact that 
millions of money have been spent in providing what he believes to 
be the proper means for the treatment of insanity, and when he 
finds that no arrest of the disease has been effected, naturally asks 
whether there is not something at fault in the system of manage- 
ment through which these vast sums have been expended. Every 
one knows that the efforts of the medical profession in other depart- 
ments of its science have had manifestly beneficent results; that 
the horrors and dangers of surgery have been reduced to a 
minimum; that by means of careful research, experiment, and 
observation, many of the processes of disease have been laid bare 
and rendered more amenable to treatment; and that, as a result of 
sanitary legislation and of public and private efforts to improve the 
general conditions of existence, substantial reward has been obtained 
in a marked increase of the average duration of life. But the 
RR2 
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public seeks in vain for any manifest indication that the specialty 
which professes the treatment of insanity has kept abreast in the 
onward march of medical science. It argues that it has performed its 
share of the duty in carrying out the great philanthropic work of 
improving the condition of the insane at a vast expenditure of 
treasure; but that, although they have had proper machinery 
placed at their command, asylum physicians have failed to stay the 
progress of the disease by the exercise of their art, and have but 
partially succeeded in bringing their specialty within the pale of 
medical science. This is the public position, roughly stated, regard- 
ing the asylum physician. But beyond this there is a vague general 
impression that matters are not altogether ina satisfactory condi- 
tion. Doubt is expressed as to whether the general and local 
schemes of lunacy administration have not overshot the mark— 
whether philanthropy has not been carried too far, and in unnecessary 
directions. But where the fault lies, in what it consists, and who 
are to blame, are matters beyond the perception of the public. 
This is usually the case in the individual when the fault is 
his own; and as regards communities the rule holds even more 
strongly. Asa member of the general public I participate in the 
feeling of dissatisfaction ; but as a physician who has passed his life- 
time among the insane, my feelings of dissatisfaction are based on 
something more definite than mere doubt and suspicion. I know 
that there are grave faults underlying our lunacy system, one of 
which at least, if not corrected, must produce even greater complica- 
tions than at present exist; and I also know that these faults are 
so deepseated as to be inappreciable except by those intimately 
acquainted with the subject in all its relations, and who have had to 
fight against them in their professional capacity. 

It may appear an ungracious task to demonstrate failure of any 
degree or kind in a great philanthropic scheme; but study of the 
history of analogous movements too often shows that the giving of 
undue prominence to any one motive, and the pressing it into action, 
have tended to force into the background motives of equal, if not of 
more essential, importance, and to hinder the development of what 
was the fundamental object of the movement. The precise nature 
of that object.in the present instance had not presented itself in 
concrete form to the originators. Their ultimate object was to 
procure the greatest good for the insane: the greatest good for the 
insane is cure: the best methods of obtaining cure have not been 
adopted: therefore the highest ultimate object has not been obtained. 
In attempting to reduce this proposition to demonstration no one 
can be accused of want of respect for the noble work which 
has been carried out so ungrudgingly ; indeed it will be seen that 
to avoid failure in the respect indicated was almost beyond human 
prescience. It is experience which has made shortcomings manifest 
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But having gained experience it would be pusillanimous to shun 
criticism ; and this the original promoters would have been the 
first to deprecate. 

The story of the movement which ninety years ago directed 
public attention to the miserable condition of the insane in Great 
Britain is an oft-told tale, and demands no notice here so far as 
the successive series of actions arising out it are concerned. The 
movement may be fairly regarded as an offshoot of the work of John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry; it may even be said to have been an 
integral part of their work. It was a portion of the wave of humani- 
tarianism which swept over our country during the latter half of last 
century, receiving impetus by the action of Pinel in France, and. by 
that of the sturdy Quakers of York. Every one knows that in con- 
sequence of humanitarian pressure various Acts of Parliament were 
passed by which the protection of lunatics was guaranteed: institu- 
tions for their safe custody were established in counties or defined 
districts, and general and local boards were appointed for their 
organisation and supervision. The prominent historical facts to be 
kept in mind for my present purpose are, that these institutions as 
they arose were found insufficient for the requirements of the various 
districts; and that during the last twenty years there has been an 
average annual increase of lunatics in asylums, amounting to 1,580, 
the gross increase of all registered lunatics being 45,881. 

Although it is unnecessary to follow out the details of the 
measures adopted to carry out the motives of the movement, the 
motives themselves must be considered in order to show which of 
them exercised greatest influence over the character, the administra- 
tion, and the work of the asylums. The first, the most natural, and 
the most potent motive of the philanthropic promoters was to pro- 
tect ; and the first broad idea of the functions of an asylum for the 
insane was protection. Society had been shocked by the revelations of 
cruelty and neglect, and an earnest desire had been generated in the 
public mind to wipe out the social blot. No one who has read the con- 
temporary literature and speeches can have failed to mark that the 
popular conception of the primary duty of the new institutions was 
to gather within their walls those who, through mental weakness 
and incapacity, were liable to be ‘ despitefully intreated.’ In evi- 
dence of this, it may be stated that the old name of ‘ hospital,’ so 
long associated with Bethlehem and St. Luke’s (the ancient lunatic 
hospitals of London), was discarded, and the term ‘asylum’ uni- 
versally adopted in its classical sense. Although it is a primary 
duty of the State to protect, protection is not the highest function 
of an asylum; but this—almost unavoidably under the circum- 
stances—failed to present itself to the intelligence of the general 
and local boards of management, whose minds were permeated by 
the leading idea of affording refuge. Alongside of this motive stood 
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the public conception of insanity. How was madness measured and 
defined by the popular judgment of the day? The dregs of super- 
stition hung about the whole subject ; the idea of demoniac posses- 
sion was by no means quite dissipated; any theory of connection 
between disease and mental aberration was of the loosest character ; 
cases of lunacy were regarded, even by the more thoughtful, as out- 
standing exceptions from humanity, unintelligible except on psycho- 
logical hypotheses. The popular conception of insanity was entirely 
psychological: at the best it was a rude mixture of a pseudo- 
psychology and of a pseudo-pathology, identical with what we find 
in the pages of Burton. The outcome of each had been seen in the 
old treatment of the lunatics in Bedlam, which consisted mainly of 
alternate flogging and purgation. Nor was medical science in a 
position to exercise any definite influence on popular views froma 
strictly professional point of view, inasmuch as the physician’s con- 
ception of the condition was in no way different in degree or in kind 
from that of the general public. The views of medicine regarding 
insanity at the end of the last century remained practically unchanged 
from those of the middle ages. With a few scattered exceptions, its 
treatment was scholastic in character, and indicated no real grasp of 
its nature. Names and stock examples were repeated from one book to 
another, and the actual observation of madmen was on a level with 
their management and treatment. Its character as a symptom of 
disease was pretty generally recognised (although this was sometimes 
wholly denied), but the recognition was accompanied by the feeling 
that it differed in some mysterious way from all other diseases. The 
physician was on the same level as the humanitarian, and for all 
practical purposes may be regarded as having been a member of the 
general public, so far as any special knowledge of lunacy was concerned. 

Thus the work of asylum organisation was begun on the motive 
of protection, and under the psychological theory of the nature of 
insanity. To the former the curative function has been subordinated ; 
by the latter the influence of the science of medicine in asylums 
has been cramped. Together they have prevented advance of the 
study of those forms of nervous disease of which mental alienation is 
the most prominent, but by no means the sole or even most im- 
portant symptom. The truth of this statement can be tested by ex- 
amination of the structure and arrangement of any one of our pauper 
asylums, and of the constitution and duties of its medical staff. The 
whole arrangements indicate care for the comfort of the inmates— 
comfort which occasionally amounts to luxury. We find the institu- 
tion divided into separate departments, each of which comprises a 
corridor, day-rooms, dormitories, and single bedrooms. Each depart- 
ment (technically termed gallery or corridor) contains from thirty 
to eighty patients, who are classified as far as possible according to 
the character of their insanity. One ward on each side of the house 
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is invariably set aside as a sick room. * A large recreation hall, used 
as a ball-room, theatre, or lecture-room, is a special feature. A 
chapel is provided for religious services. The asylum stands in 
spacious grounds, and a large farm serves for labour and extended 
exercise. In all this we see the kindly work of the outside humani- 
tarian, who seems to have endeavoured to place himself in fancy in 
the position of a pauper lunatic, and to have provided what he 
believes he would have wished for were he in that sad condition. In 
so doing he feels he is doing his utmost to minister to the diseased 
mind. But what has been done for the treatment of the diseased 
brain? It is surely unnecessary at the present day to combat any 
theory based on the purely psychological character of the condition, 
since it is universally accepted that the brain is the organ through 
which mental phenomena are manifested; under which belief it 
becomes impossible to conceive the existence of an insane mind in 
a healthy brain. If we know little of the pathology of insanity, 
we know that it is not a simple condition, but that it is the out- 
come of a large number of diseased states of the brain, calling 
for special treatment, through which mental equilibrium may be 
restored. We seek in vain in our asylums for any evidence of 
systematic inquiry into and treatment of these conditions. We find 
a chapel, a ball-room, and a cricket-ground, but no hospital for the 
observation and treatment of recent and acute cases. Nor, in point 
of fact, would this be of very great use if we consider the constitution 
and duties of the medical staff. A medical superintendent is at the 
head of the establishment, whose duties are of the most multifarious 
character. Every department is under his immediate supervision ; 
he is the executive officer who is held responsible for the administra- 
tion of the whole institution in all its details. Any man who has the 
management of an establishment holding from 500 to 2,000 persons 
must give a large proportion of his time to pure administration; and 
in practice it has been found that the medical portion of the work of 
an asylum superintendent is very much subordinated to executive 
duties. It can hardly be otherwise. When a man’s reputation and 
position depend on the smooth working of a great concern more 
‘than on the results of his professional work, it is only natural that 
the former should be in the ascendant. There are many influences 
which divert the medical superintendent from his proper science. 
He works under a board whose duty is to guard the economy of the 
place, and to see that it fulfils its function in accordance with the 
popular conception. He must work with his board on these lines. 
Committees have but little sympathy with the scientific view. So 
far is this the case, that I have known candidates for appointments 
objected to on the ground that they had scientific proclivities, and 
had no knowledge of farming. We need only look at a volume of 
testimonials presented by a candidate for an asylum appointment. 
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Business aptitude bulks much more largely than professional qualifi- 
cations. The superintendent again is the entrepreneur of entertain- 
ments, amusements of all sorts have to be got up, parties, balls, 
theatricals, pic-nics, cricket matches, and fétes of all kinds. The 
public thinks that madness can be eliminated by entertainment ; 
the superintendent is bound to work up to this theory, and often 
does so to an absurd and baneful extent. It is true that he has 
assistant physicians under his command, in the proportion of some- 
thing like one to 500 patients, but these are usually lads fresh from 
college, having had little experience of general medicine, and who 
are supposed to be qualifying themselves for the specialty. There is 
something in the multifarious and incongruous duties of an asylum 
superintendent which is altogether inimical to scientific medicine, 
something in asylum life which paralyses scientific energy. I have 
known many highly promising young physicians who, having accepted 
asylum appointments, drifted into the busy idleness of the specialty, 
and became lost to its higher considerations. That there have been 
a very few brilliant exceptions only serves to indicate what might 
have been done had the mass been left untrammelled for the 
exercise of professional work. And the worst of it is that the com- 
bination of offices is not only prejudicial but absolutely unnecessary. 
It is purely traditional, and traditional only so far as asylums are 
concerned. In general hospitals all such work is performed either 
by laymen, or in the larger infirmaries by medical superintendents 
whose duties are entirely administrative, and who have nothing to 
do with the treatment of the patients. It is quite an open question 
whether even in general hospitals it is an absolute necessity to seek 
candidates for such offices in the ranks of the medical profession 
only. But in an asylum we pile on the shoulders of one man the 
executive duties of superintendent and those of the whole medical 
staff besides. It is hardly necessary to argue that the training and 
education of the medical man are not those most conducive to 
business habits, as that is as generally acknowledged as is the fact 
that his entire time and energies are needed for the successful study 
and exercise of his profession. There is no practical difficulty except 
tradition in the way of relieving the asylum superintendent of the 
house steward and farmer business, which can be much better per- 
formed by men trained to the employments. Until this is done he 
cannot be the medical superintendent. 

The devolution of incompatible duties on asylum physicians arose 
out of the idea that so long as lunatics were made comfortable and 
treated kindly, well fed, afforded religious consolation, and amused 
to their heari’s content (or even beyond that), little more remained 
to be done. As has been said, medicine could offer no further 
advice; and accordingly the services of one physician of experience 
were deemed sufficient to overlook the general health of the com- 
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munity. And so matters have stood down to the present day with 
hardly any, if any, modification. Consequently these great esta- 
blishments, instead of developing into great hospitals for the cure 
of disease, have done little more than maintain a high character as 
model lodging-houses for the insane ; we have lost nearly a century 
of observation, and have frittered away the lives of hundreds of good 
men. In support of this assertion let me adduce the results of the 
work of unfettered observers on another form of nervous disease, and 
compare it with the outcome of ninety years of misdirected energy. 
Till far on in this century knowledge of the nature and treatment 
of disease of the nervous centres was very limited; their minute 
anatomy was almost unknown, and their physiology but scantily worked 
out. The pathology of the brain and spinal cord was an unknown 
quantity. So late as 1850 any impairment of mobility was paralysis 
or palsy, and nothing more. Thirty years after matters stood in a very 
different position. Thanks to the work of such men as Meynert, 
Rindfleisch, Lockhart Clarke, Duchenne, Fritsch, Hitzig, Ferrier, 
Hughlings-Jackson, Charcot, and Erb, many mysteries had been dis- 
sipated, paralysis had become a mere generic term, comprising a 
large number of different morbid nerve conditions, the anatomy 
and physiology of which were fairly well determined. This, as 
a matter of course, was followed by rational and successful 
systems of treatment. Whilst these men and others were sinking 
deep shafts revealing the underlying nature of disease, what was 
the outcome of the work of the specialist inlunacy ? So far as I know, 
only one contribution worthy to be placed in the same scientific rank 
can be credited to the specialty—the result of the work of the veteran 
Calmeil. It may be freely admitted that the spirit of scientific 
medicine has not lain entirely dormant in asylum practice, and that 
a large number of important isolated facts have been demonstrated 
by asylum physicians, notwithstanding the difficulties of their posi- 
tion. But what has been done can in no way compare with the 
brilliant results in other departments of nervous disease. The study 
of insanity stands much in the same position as that of paralysis in 
1850. Still it is of interest to note that of late years a marked 
change has come over the tone of the current literature of the subject, 
indicating a desire on the part of the rising generation to shake 
itself free from the bonds of abstract psychology. Instead of elegant 
dissertations replete with quotations from Scripture and Shakespeare, 
or elaborate essays to prove that the great ones of the earth had 
been more or less: insane, we find careful descriptions of cases taken 
from physiological and pathological standpoints, attempts to differen- 
tiate special forms of insanity, and monographs on morbid anatomy. 
But at the best these are sporadic efforts. We have no Institutes, 
no system, of so-called psychiatric medicine so firmly based on patho- 
logical principles as to meet with general acceptance ; and as a 
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consequence we have no system of treatment founded on scientific 
therapeutics. Treatment is as yet entirely empirical, and depends 
mainly on good hygiene and personal experience. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the ratio of insane 
persons to population has not increased during this century, and that 
the apparent increase is mainly due to the milder type of cases 
placed under treatment and registered. Reference to the lunacy 
blue books shows that the annual proportion of recoveries in asylums 
calculated on the annual admissions is about 38 per cent., of which 
about one-half relapse, and that 10 per cent. of patients resident die.! 
Allowing for increase of population it is evident that the constantly 
increasing number of registered lunatics is due to the accumulation 
of unrecovered patients in asylums. It is the opinion of many 
authorities that the proportion of recoveries has not increased within 
the last fifty years ; it is even held by some that the results of treat- 
ment during the first quarter of the century were more favourable 
than those subsequently obtained. Although no trustworthy statistics 
can be brought to bear on these opinions, there are strong reasons for 
believing they are not far from the truth. A belief exists that this 
may be accounted for by the more acute nature of the cases sent to 
asylums in past days; but, even admitting this, against it must be 
placed the milder nature of many of the cases at present submitted 
to treatment. However we regard these figures and opinions, the 
results are by no means satisfactory, and the outlook is disheartening. 
The public has gained assurance that the lunatic is well looked after, 
and not much more. But could not this have been procured without 
losing sight of the hospital function of asylums? Perhaps this was 
hardly to be looked for at the start, but as experience was gained it 
is matter for wonder that this all-important function has not been 
allowed to assume more than a secondary position. The great fault 
of our lunacy system is that our asylums are not hospitals, and that 
their physicians are not allowed to fulfil the proper duties of their 
office. Have we any assurance that what we do for the comfort of 
the mass is not hurtful to the cure of the individual? It is quite 
an open question whether, in a certain number of cases, asylum 
treatment does not tend to aggravate the disease, and render it 
chronic; and whether what are assumed to be curative hygienic 
influences are not evil agents. Let it be remembered that the 
treatment of a case is for the most part carried on without even a 
theory as to the condition of the brain ; symptoms alone are treated, 
on the purest empirical principles. A man labouring under excitement 

' The position is best illustrated by quoting the figures of Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
who has compiled the most valuable statistics at ourcommand. In 1870 he followed 
out the history of 1,297 patients admitted into Scottish asylums in 1858, and found 
that 474 had died in asylums, that 412 remained alive in a state of chronic lunacy, 


and that 411 were either alive sane, or had died in a state of sanity. (Jowrnal of 
Mental Science, vol. xxii. p. 507.) 
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caused by cerebral congestion may be sent. into the fields to ‘ work his 
excitement off,’ when his proper position should be in bed; another 
labouring under depression may be ordered to go to an entertain- 
ment, when he should be under therapeutic treatment in rest and 
quiet. Is the relegation of a recent case of insanity, produced by 
brain irritation, to a ward crowded with old-standing cases, conducive 
to recovery ? Instances might be multiplied without number illustra- 
tive of the possible ill effects of asylum treatment. That a certain 
number recover in consequence of it—that a certain number recover 
in spite of it—that a certain number become demented because of 
it—are, I believe, each and all equally true statements. A man 
merged in a crowd of irresponsible beings, all under the influence of - 
a common discipline, and under the control of common keepers, must 
lose his individuality, and cannot possibly receive that anxious care 
and attention at the hands of one physician which is necessary from 
the nature of his case. What every case of insanity demands as the 
primary condition for recovery, is separate and individual treatment 
and consideration. What every asylum requires in order to become 
a truly curative institution, is a hospital for the treatment of recent 
and acute cases, separate and distinct from the main establishment, 
to which each patient should be consigned on admission. Although 
in certain particulars this might require special arrangements, it need 
not differ very materially from the general arrangements of a fever 
hospital, whose patients are liable to delirium and other forms of 
excitement. Its medical staff should be ample, and their duties 
should be entirely restricted to the observation and treatment of 
new cases. The patients should be tended by properly trained 
nurses, not by ordinary attendants casually drawn from the servant 
and labouring classes. They should be submitted to the same 
systems of examination as patients in general hospitals. Every 
scientific appliance for the diagnosis and treatment of disease should 
be called into requisition, and every phenomenon should be carefully 
recorded. In a word, each patient should be treated on the purest 
hospital principles for at least a year, unless of course recovery has 
been reached in a shorter period. 

Were such hospitals attached to each of our county asylums, two 
series of results would be obtained, one immediate, the other remote. 
The immediate result would be a rapid increase of the percentage of 
recoveries, and that in shorter periods than at present, and a corre- 
sponding diminution in the number of registered lunatics. The 
remote series of results would consist in the gradual building up of 
a true pathology of insanity, and of a rational system of treatment. 
The mystery which at present hangs over insanity, a mystery fostered 
by the close character of the institutions which receive its victims, 
and by the glamour of psychology, would, when faced by the same 
class of scientific work which has served to open up the arcana of 
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other forms of disease, soon be dissipated. There is only one means 
by which the subject of insanity can be brought within the pale of 
medicine—it must be studied by the various lights of medical science, 
and this must be done systematically and steadily. Until it forms 
an integral part of medicine, we cannot look for an increased meed of 
relief to the individual or to the public. Until the general practi- 
tioner becomes as well acquainted with its features as with those of 
fever, we can look for no reduction of the heavy burden of lunacy. 
At present he is, speaking generally, utterly unacquainted with even 
the superficial clinical appearances of the conditions. The observa- 
tion of insanity is not included in the curriculum of medical study; 
eight out of ten men obtain their diplomas, and become ‘ registered 
medical persons,’ without having even seen a lunatic, and yet the law 
invests them with very considerable powers over the liberty of the 
subject in virtue of a knowledge it believes they possess, but which 
they have had no opportunity of obtaining. The reason of this exclu- 
sion is that the whole subject rests on such an indefinite basis, that 
the knowledge we possess is so scattered and unsystematised, as to 
render it unworthy to be ranked as a department of the science. It is, 
therefore, not an obligatory subject of study or examination. The diffi- 
culty of teaching the future general practitioner even what is known is 
immense, as we have no hospitals for clinical instruction. An asylum 
is perhaps the worst place to illustrate the position as it should be pre- 
sented to the future family doctor; for the important initial symptoms 
cannot be laid before him, as the disease is pretty far advanced in all 
cases there under treatment. The ideal arrangement for teaching is 
a department for the treatment of insanity in connection with general 
hospitals. But here, again, tradition interferes, and another instance 
of the severance of psychiatric from general medicine is afforded. In 
all infirmaries the admission of ‘ mental’ cases is strictly prohibited. 
But county boards would do an immense benefit to science were they 
to add to their establishments curative hospitals worked on the lines 
suggested. They should be thrown open to the medical public, and 
utilised in every way for educational purposes. 

As the ratepayer must bear the expense of any such scheme, 
it is but fair to point out to him the fiscal advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The cost of a hospital patient would be considerably in excess 
of an asylum patient. I have already indicated partially how this 
wouid be met. But there is a further and more immediate measure 
of economy which would go far to liquidate the first outlay. Instead 
of lavishing large sums on structure and embellishment, a rigid 
economy should be exercised in providing for the care of our chronic in- 
sane paupers, a large proportion of whom would be well provided for in 
a workhouse, or by boarding out in private dwellings. In most pauper 
asylums there is a great deal too much of the Chinese lantern style 
of esthetics, appealing more to the taste of the committees and the 
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staff than subserving any good purpose to the demented inmates. 
It is impossible to estimate the amount, but any one not saturated 
with asylum tradition knows that large sums of money are year by year 
dissipated by a false humanitarianism, which should be devoted to the 
higher duty of promoting cure. 

The only means by which we can hope to arrest the appalling ac- 
cumulation of pauper lunacy is by learning to cure its residual third ; 
and the local lunacy board which takes the initiative, in the first 
place by relieving its medical officers of all executive duties, and in 
the second by giving them apparatus for treating, observing, and 
teaching, will confer a benefit on society the greatness of which it. is 
difficult to estimate. ; 

Judging by the tone of the Bills which during late sessions have 
been introduced into and passed by the House of Lords, and have 
been subsequently crushed out in the Commons, and by that of the 
Bill, identical with that of 1888, which, during the present session, 
has already been read a second time in the Upper House, little 
hope of improvement can be looked for from imperial legislation. 
These have all been lawyers’ Bills, the legal mind has permeated 
every clause, and medical considerations have been studiously ignored. 
I have no hesitation in saying that any Act framed on the lines of these 
Bills would fail to secure the confidence of the public, that in many 
respects it would be found unworkable, and that in others it would 
prove positively obnoxious to the interests of the public and of the 
lunatic. In the memorandum of the present, as in that of former, 
Bills, great importance is attached to the adoption of the legal pro- 
cedure which in Scotland regulates the transmission of insane persons 
to asylums. Every one will admit that the substitution of a strict 
judicial procedure for the existing lettre de cachet is urgently called 
for. Respect for the liberty of the subject forbids that it should 
ever be interfered with without the intervention of the civil authority ; 
and this part of the English procedure is so clearly objectionable that 
the only wonder is it has remained so long on the statute book. But 
change in legal procedure does not imply improvement in principles 
of administration. In the memoranda referred to there are sugges- 
tions that Scottish principles have been incorporated in the Bills, and 
have generally influenced the tenor of their provisions. The ‘ Scottish 
system’ of lunacy administration has been a good deal talked about 
of late years. Accurately speaking, there is no system in Scotland 
specially differing from that of England; the same kind of machi- 
nery exists, the difference consisting in its greater power, efficiency, 
and smooth working. The principle of administration—if it can 
be called a principle—is efficient supervision over a limited area. 
In Scotland two medical commissioners and two deputy medical 
commissioners supervise 11,500 lunatics; in England three 
medical} and three legal commissioners are deemed sufficient 
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for 82,600. So far as inspection is concerned the legal commis- 
sioners may be left out of account, as they merely act as clerks to 
the medical inspectors on their rounds. The production of a single 
instance in which the presence of a legal commissioner, gua lawyer, 
subserved any good purpose at an asylum visitation may be boldly 
challenged. The board-room is the only place where lawyers can 
exercise their function to any good end. It has been said that their 
peregrinations afford confidence to the public ; but a very small sec- 
tion of the public knows that visitation is a part of their duty, and in 
Scotland, where the legal commissioners only sit at the board table, 
thorough confidence is secured. One standing counsel at the office of 
the General Board of Lunacy would fulfil all the duties of the three legal 
commissioners, each of whom receives 1,200/. perannum. Theretention 
of the office isatraditional job. One of two things is evident—either 
Scotland is ridiculously overmanned, or England is absurdly under- 
manned, as regards official medical visitation of the insane. We can 
only judge by results. In the latter country aconstant undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction exists, marked by occasional explosions of feeling} 
in the former, society is not subject to ‘ lunacy scares,’ and a sense of 
security pervades the whole community. Notasingle case of alleged 
false imprisonment has been raised in any of the Scottish courts since 
the institution of the General Board of Lunacy in 1858. The same 
feeling of contentment can never be obtained in England until the 
country is broken up into districts, in each of which two commission- 
ers should reside, who, by reason of their proximity to the institutions 
under supervision, could become really intimate with their working, 
and closely acquainted with the circumstances of doubtful cases or 
alleged abuses. 

There are other provisions in the present, as there were in the 
late, Bills open to criticism; but none so much so as those dealing 
with the future of private asylums. In consequence of most scandals 
having emanated from them, there is a widely diffused feeling that 
these institutions should be suppressed, either gradually or at once. 
Without offering an opinion as to the propriety or necessity for such 
a step, let me ask how does the Bill propose to meet this feeling ? 
By creating a monster and monstrous monopoly, by enhancing the 
money value of all existing private institutions beyond computation, 
and by perpetuating them for all time. The Lords propose to send 
the Bill to the Commons with clauses forbidding the establishment 
of any new private asylums, and at the same time guarding the in- 
terests of all established businesses in every possible respect ; making 
provision for their transference from one house to another, for their 
being bought and sold, and for their being handed down from one 
generation toanother. There are few men more interested monetarily 
in private asylums than I am; but I have no hesitation in saying that, 
if Thad been asked to frame provisions for my own protection, I could 
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not have had the audacity to suggest such measures as are proposed 
in the Lunacy Act Amendment Bill of 1889. If the Legislature 
chooses to give me protection such as it extends to no other trade, 
business, or profession, it is not for me to refuse it; but the request 
for it could never have come from me. Nothing is suggested as 
to inquiry into the character, capital, or practice of the establishments 
which it is proposed to render monopolies; all and sundry are to 
receive an exclusive right, utterly opposed to the principles of com- 
merce which nowadays regulate the practice of Great Britain. It is 
remotely possible that the number of these institutions might in 
time be lessened were English county boards empowered to provide 
accommodation for private patients. This is provided for in the 
Bill, and, after the proposed change of procedure, may be regarded as 
its best feature. But, taken over all, this, like all former measures, 
is merely an attempt to satisfy the cry of the hour; and will prove 
futile in that it fails to provide for what is really needed—the aug- 
mentation and reconstruction of the General Board of Lunacy. 


JOHN Batty TUKE. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR EMIGRANTS. 


WHATEVER difficulties may surround the question of emigration, there 
is no trouble arising from any opposition to the proper settlement on 
agricultural lands of well-selected families of workers. Almost all the 
colonies are glad to see such men arrive and take up their abode on 
uncultivated lands, or take over farms which have been already occu- 
pied. The colonial cities often object to the influx of any more 
labourers, tending, as such immigration must, to lower the daily 
wage ; but no one has a word to say against the careful settlement of 
agriculturists, or men who may quickly become agriculturists, in the 
landward parts of new countries. People at home seem to expect 
that colonial governments should be so eager to secure such men that 
they should be given free passage, and that money should be spent 
in giving them an inducement to come. They bring wealth, and 
soon add to the revenue of their adopted country. But, as a rule, 
the governments formed by our kinsmen have ceased to give any 
special encouragement to the new comers, for they have found that 
the settlement of the country proceeds quickly enough without this. 

In British North America it has been alleged that such money 
has often been spent in a manner that has added rather to the popu- 
lation of the United States than to that of Canada. It is said that 
many cross the line as soon as the northern country has paid them to 
come, and have planted themselves in the more southern territories. 
There must always be an ebb and flow of the population across the 
international boundary, and there is no doubt that there are very 
many Canadians in the United States; but there is little evidence 
that the selected emigrant has drifted from his moorings, and it is 
certain that the North-West Provinces must in time fill as com- 
pletely as the less favoured territory of Dakota, where there are now 
800,000 people. The snowfall is less further north, and the advan- 
tages of fuel are more easily obtained. In many respects Minnesota 
and Dakota resemble Manitoba and parts of Assiniboia and Saskatche- 
wan. You see the same poplar clumps, the same vast sea of grass, 
dotted here and there with little lakes, and the winds pass in undu- 
lating waves of colour over the same rich herbage, sprinkled in summer 
with tawny little lilies or in autumn with wide golden areas of aster. 
But the North must bear the palm, for wherever a railroad comes 
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there, in addition to the wood fuel, you have abundance of coal brought 
from the mines to the westward. The tertiary lignites of Manitoba 
are useful, but it is not necessary to depend upon them now that the 
rail brings the cretaceous coal from Lethbridge and other places where 
the fuel is easily worked. The settlement of these countries has 
made sure progress, and it is now not so easy to get homesteads 
within easy reach of steam communication. Therefore the Govern- 
ment does not actually help the settler to come. But when he has 
come it steps forward and helps him magnificently with a splendid 
land-grant for ‘next to nothing.’ The journey thither costs so little 
that there is good reason for the position taken in saying to the old 
country, ‘ The crowded condition of your people is for you to remedy 
in the first instance—not for us.’ Yet every help is also given in suiting 
the legal position of the emigrant to his wants and to the just expec- 
tations of those who have advanced him money for his homestead. The 
British Government, or any company or individual, advancing money 
to persons sent from the English shore, has the security of the 
land given by the Dominion for the repayment of the advance, and 
the patent or title-deed of his holding is not given to the settler 
until he has repaid what he has received on loan. 

It is, however, found that human nature is more apt to indulge 
in its special weaknesses in regard to making a creditor wait for the 
payment of his due if the creditor be a long way off. A debtor who 
will pay his next neighbour off as quickly as possible, does not feel 
the same eager spirit of compensation when the friend to whom he 
owes money is not able to knock at his door. Distance also makes 
the heart grow fonder, as we all know, and as emphasised in the old 
proverb. It is not agreeable to friends at home who have lent 
money, often with philanthropic motive, to write out to the company’s 
agent: ‘Such and such a lot of emigrants must pay up, or we will 
take from them the holding.’ They have paid that the holding 
should be the emigrant’s, and they give him all the benefit of any 
doubt. So it may happen that years pass by and there is no return 
of the capital, and there may be some difficulty about getting the 
interest. There is a delicacy about pressure on the one hand, and 
there is a delicacy about proposing to begin payment on the other 
hand. This is all very nice, and pretty, and touching, but it is not 
business. And ‘business is business,’ as we all know. Voluntary 
assistance to emigration may come by spurts, but it won’t be lasting ; 
nor will it be practised sufficiently to insure the existence of large 
sums for the purpose of helping men to cross the water to better 
themselves, and leave these overcrowded little islands to have only 
their proper complement of people. Governments and big companies, 
seeing such delicacy, dislike to come forward. Capitalists cannot 
be induced to invest in such shares. Taxes cannot be used by 
governments for expenditure for which they cannot prove to the 
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taxpayers that they can get any direct return. But it is the 
interest of Government to allay local disturbance caused ‘by pressure 
of population, and, judiciously applied, a few thousands spent every 
year may do a great deal to prevent local trouble which might grow 
into dangerous disorder, productive of quack agrarian legislation. 
Can the security for Government advances be made absolutely 
good ? 

Can the money so given be soon repaid with certainty, and again 
used to send out more of the men who may desire a new start, so 
that the beneficent process may be always repeated? As long as 
good unoccupied lands remain, I believe this can be done. 

Why should not a settler mortgage his farm after, say, five years 
to a local trust and loan company or mortgage company, and repay 
the Home Government’s or company’s advance ? 

To be sure he will have to pay a higher interest to such a company 
than he has paid to the benevolent person who has sent him out and 
waited for the return of his money, content to wait and receive little 
or no interest, and delaying or altogether forbearing from the exer- 
cise of any pressure to have the capital repaid. 

On the other hand, with-the settler’s indebtedness transferred to 
a company having its agents constantly about his doors, he may, 
if he have got his advance from an unfeeling distant company or 
Government, get more consideration from his local mortgage company. 
This last would be practically his neighbour ; and would, to a far 
greater extent, be able to make allowances for any early frost, bad 
year, or cause of delay known to its agents who are resident with the 
settler in the country he has chosen. 

To the colony desiring good country folk to come to them and 
give the best sinew and wealth a nation can have—namely, a pro- 
sperous, freeholding, farming class—it is of great importance that the 
sums advanced from Great Britain should be soon repaid, and security 
thusestablished for larger amounts being forthcoming from John Bull’s 
pocket. He would then count upon ‘plantations’ or emigrants’ 
settlements as among his best colonial securities, and would not 
object to his taxes going occasionally, in reasonable amount, to the 
easing off of pressure in centres where men cannot well find a living, 
by helping a few thousands or hundreds to build up their prosperity 
in the new Britains oversea. Therefore it would, in reality, be a 
true gain ‘all round,’ that, even with some additional interest, rela- 
tions should be established between the settler and the Canadian or 
other colonial company rather than with the persons advancing the 
money in Britain. 

He would still be as much in touch with home help as ever, 
except in the immediate transactions, for the mortgage company he 
would deal with in his own land is, after all, but a machine set up 
by British capital, and returning its profits to British hands. 
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On the part of the Canadian Government there is no objection 
to one company assigning its lien to another company, with the 
approval of the department of government concerned. 

I take the case of Canada only here because that colony is the 
nearest, and has most good prairie land to offer. The plan would 
apply to other colonies as well; wherever civilisation has so far 
advanced that trust or mortgage companies offer advances to the 
agriculturist, there the same method would probably apply. 

The Canadian Land Acts would possibly be modified in accordance 
with suggestions, if these be made for the good of Canada and new 
settlers going there; but as the laws stand at present we shall see 
that there would be no difficulty. An official of authority thus states 
the case: ‘When the charge upon a homestead is created and 
registered, it becomes an ordinary mortgage, and it is thus far trans- 
ferable as long as the rights and privileges of the settler, the condition 
in regard to the payment of interest and principal, and the terms of 
the Land Act are in no way altered.’ 

This Land Act recites the conditions on which a man may obtain 
homestead entry, and hold 160 acres of the surveyed lands on pay- 
ment of a fee of $10 or 2/. After three years he may obtain a patent if 
he or his representatives have lived on the section and cultivated it 
to a prescribed extent. Clause 44 of the Dominion Land Act says: 
‘If any person or company is desirous of assisting, by advances 
in money, intending settlers to place themselves on homestead 
lands in Manitoba and the North-West Territories, and of secur- 
ing such advances, such person or company may make application 
to the minister, stating the plan or project intended to be acted 
upon, the steps to be taken in furtherance thereof, and the amount 
to be advanced to such settlers; and the minister may sanction or 
refuse. 

It proceeds to provide for the production of a statement to be 
furnished to the settler and verified by the local agent, who shall 
certify the result of the verification of the expenses incurred in 
advancing money to the settler. This statement of the man’s 
indebtedness signed by himself creates a charge upon his homestead 
for the whole amount of the advance, not exceeding $600, and for 
the interest not exceeding 8 per cent. perannum. The holder of 
this paper can thereafter enforce payment of the advanced interest, 
provided that the time for paying the first instalment of interest on 
the advance be not earlier than the 1st of November, nor shall it be 
within less than two years from his establishment on the holding. 
The settler is not bound to pay the capital of such advance or any 
part of it within less than five years from the time of his arrival at 
his new home. The transaction is registered, and the debt remains 
a first charge upon the homestead after the issue of the patent, until 
‘extinguished. 

ss2 
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The Act further provides that if the settler forfeit his holding 
by failure to comply, the holder of the charge may apply to 
the minister for the patent of the homestead, and his case being 
proved, he shall receive the patent, and shall in his turn be bound 
to place a man on the ground within two years. 

By these acts security is given to companies or others advancing 
money, and that security makes a transfer to another company of 
such rights easy. 

What is there to prevent a mortgage company being the associa- 
tion to which such transfer shall be made? 

It would not be possible to persuade the mortgage company to 
take over any lands except at the time such transference is wanted. 
That is, it would not be possible for the ‘ Trust and Loan,’ or any 
other such company, to make any promise for the future. They 
would not say: ‘ We will take over such and such a homestead five 
years or three years hence.’ They would only take it over if it 
seemed good to them at the time of application, and they would, 
of course, take into consideration the character of the land, the 
character of the occupier, and the amount of labour spent on the 
farm, enhancing’ its value to themselves if it became their property. 

Nor could a man sent out to the colony be bound beforehand to 
mortgage his farm to a local loan company, for a sum sufficient to 
pay off the money advanced to him. The settlers being only 
entitled toa free homestead after three years, any agreement to assign 
the homestead until three years have elapsed would be declared null 
and void, and would moreover entail forfeiture of the land. 

The arrangements already mentioned under {which such com- 
panies as the North-West Land Company have sent men to Canada, 
allowing $600 only to be mortgaged at eight per cent. interest, not 
to be paid till two years have elapsed, would probably make it in- 
competent for these men to do more than contract in strict con- 
formity to the Acts. But it is obvious that as the settler under 
these arrangements is deprived for a long time of the patent of title, 
which cannot be issued till the statutory mortgage is discharged, it 
puts him in a disadvantageous position. If, at the end of three 
years, a discharge be executed of the statutory mortgage, and a new 
mortgage be granted to the local loan company, the land registry 
office could place the transaction on record, and a patent of title 
be issued, and the money got from the loan company would be handed 
over to the person making the original advance. 

It will be seen that from the point of view of the Government of 
Canada, and from the point of view of the home companies or lenders, 
there can be no objection to a transfer of mortgage to a local 
company. What would be the view of the local loan company? The 
loan company would say, ‘ Well, one or two matters must be looked at.’ 

The Government must protect a settler against another settler, 
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who might come forward and take the land patent after his friend’s 
three years have expired without his friend’s fulfilling the Government 
conditions giving a right to the title. At present any neighbour 
could come in and do this, if the first comer had not earned the title 
to the land after three years. 

The general question has been put in this way by a gentleman 
looking at the position from the view of the loan companies. ‘With 
regard to the idea of an emigrant settled in Canada on a free home- 
stead of 160 acres mortgaging his farm at the end of three years (the 
time at which he is entitled to his patent from the ‘Government for, 
say, 160/.—this representing 130/. and accrued interest, the amount 
that would perhaps generally be lent to him—the general practice of 
the loan companies when making advances is this: to lend about 
one-half of the marketable value of the security ; and therefore, in 
order to borrow the above sum, the farm would have to be worth 21. 
an acre, 

‘There are, no doubt, a good many prairie farms in Manitoba now 
at a higher figure, but this is due to locality, long settlement, proxi- 
mity to railways, &e. 

‘ The average of the loan companies’ advances in Manitoba has 
been about $3 or 15 shillings‘an acre. Thisisalow estimate. Sup- 
posing that the emigrant gets a good homestead within a reasunable 
distance, say twenty miles, of a railway, he may expect, with a couple of 
good harvests, to be able toreturn a portion, and probably in four 
years, with average luck, the greater part, of the money advanced to 
him. Then he could easily borrow the balance from a loan company. 

‘ This depends very much on the class of emigrant sent out. If he 
does not really take his coat off and work, things will not turn out so 
well. If he has a couple of boys able to help him in working, so 
much the better. Manitoba is chiefly referred to in what has been 
said above, as it is the best settled portion of the North-West. It is 
probable that a settler has far better chances of success in starting on 
a free homestead in the prairie provinces than in any other part of 
Canada.’ 

We arrive, then, at these conclusions before we hear what the 
settler himself hastosay. That, supposing 130/. be advanced, at the 
end of three years, if the settler has not repaid anything, his indebted- 
ness would, with interest, be 1601. 

He ought to be able, after three years, to have paid back 30/., which 
would, at 8 per cent., be the interest. 

A settler would have no difficulty, with ordinary fortune, if twenty 
miles only from a railway, in mortgaging with a Canadian loan com- 
pany his holding for 100/. or $500. 

This would leave 30/1. to be paid off at the end of the three 
years’ residence. Iffour years be allowed he ought to pay all. With 
five years allowed repayment should be a certainty. 
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However carefully men are ‘ planted,’ there will be a percentage 
of farms tbat turn out badly, if farmers who are lazy do not do justice 
to their places; but the proportion of farms that the loan companies 
would not advance money on is very small in Manitoba. Soon this 
will be the case also in the Territories. 

The expense of any transfer of obligation would be nil. A man 
might be able to borrow on mortgage at less than 8 per cent. in a 
few years, though he probably could not do so now. The rates of 
the loan companies are, however, going down. The statutory maxi- 
mum rate is 8 per cent., so the settler saves nothing by holding to 
the original grant. 

The great advantage to him is the fact that by transfer he has a 
neighbour interested in his welfare, rather than a distant authority, 
to whom to pay what is owing. More consideration is likely to be 
shown by those who, through their agents, know his condition, and 
can make allowance for accident. This a local loan company does. 
But should the settler decide ‘to leave well alone,’ and decline to 
execute a mortgage, then it is competent for the company or person 
making the original advance to assign his statutory mortgage to 
any mortgage company or other lender. It matters not to the settler 
whether he repays the principal and interest by instalments to the 
company that has made the first advance, or to the assignee of such 
company or person. 

As the doubtful nature of security is often alleged as a reason that 
Government should not help settlement in the colonies, this plan to 
procure better security may be considered. It is probable that 90 
per cent. of the money advanced to settlers could be repaid in five 
years by such a plan; and where men have been carefully selected and 
planted, it seems to give security of an almost absolute kind. 


LORNE. 





NOTICEABLE BOOKS. 


= 
‘FOR THE RIGHT.’! 


Ir is with some confidence that I commend to the notice of your 
readers a work of Karl Emil Franzos, entitled For the Right. It is 
translated from the German, and is known to me only in its English 
dress, which appears to render faithfully its form and lineaments. 
The work is a novel, of which the scene is laid in the Carpathian 
mountains. Among its secondary merits, it has that of laying open 
to the Western eye the manners of a Slavonic people, little known, I 
apprehend, even to their Austrian fellow-subjects, but with abundance 
of vital sap, and the promise of a future more or less remote. It is 
like a picture full of atmosphere and light, and affords a welcome 
relief from the hackneyed conventionalities, which form the staple of 
so much French, and I fear it must be added much English, romance. 
In the villages which stud the country, it exhibits to us much of a real 
and vigorous though rude autonomy ; and the relation to the general 
machinery of the government, and to the person of the Emperor at 
Vienna, appears, the scene being laid in 1849, to convey to us a 
faithful idea of what may be called old Austria, and of that life of 
personal faith in the monarch which gave it, in certain aspects, the 
outline of a true patriarchal character. 

But, although what has been said may suffice to show that an 
intending reader need not be perplexed with the fear of commonplace, 
it has really only brought him to the threshold of the great interest 
of the book, which lies in its individual characters. It lies, indeed, 
centrally and supremely in one of them. Taras Barabola, the hero 
of the work, is one of those delineations, inspired by an unusual 
boldness and loftiness of aim, which may fail to reach perfection, but 
of which even the failures or shortcomings are nobler, and therefore 
more valuable and faithful, than the successes of the ordinary novel- 
writer. 

The story is of too much interest to allow of any marring it by a 
relation of the plot. Nor is such a relation needful for my purpose, 


1 For the Right. By Karl Emil Franzos. London: James Clarke & Co. 1887. 
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because the commanding force and attraction of the plot itself is 
summed up in its central idea, which is that of a nature possessed 
and impelled by an enthusiasm for justice, alike passionate, persis- 
tent, and profound. Enthusiasms, indeed, of all kinds are much out 
of fashion in the romances of the day: and of all enthusiasms this © 
is the least popular, the least attractive, and by far the rarest. Un- 
like the sister enthusiasms of mercy, of generosity, of chivalry, of 
devotion, it cannot deck itself in the varied colours which the 
rich repertory of human nature is able to supply. The enthusiasm 
of justice has to live upon its own resources only. Imagination or 
emotion would be dangerous allies, for they mar the precision of its 
action. It has something of the same relation to the rival forms of 
self-sacrifice, which a proposition of Euclid bears to a character 
drawn in Homer or in A¢schylus. And here the author has kept the 
strictest good faith with his readers. Taras is a husband and a 
father in a rural community, with his family to support. There are 
proximate sources of sympathy attaching to these characters, on 
which he might have drawn. But his life is not a struggle to obtain 
justice for himself, or for those most nearly belonging to him. Had 
it been so, his love of justice"would have been coloured with passion, 
and it would not have exhibited an undivided allegiance to the object 
of its worship. Its white light would have altered into colour; the 
pure severity of its outline would have melted into softer and warmer 
curvature ; and the majesty of his mental attitude would have come 
more nearly down to earth. But in truth he is, for himself and his 
family, a prosperous man. His persistent struggles are waged, his 
profoundly piercing wounds are suffered, not for himself or his family, 
but for his public ; that little public, to which he has devoted himself 
by accepting the office of village judge, meaning for him village 
champion against all injustice from whencesoever it may come. 

In pursuing, with the whole intensity of his nature, this great 
achievement of justice, he is perfectly content even to seem unjust : 
to press the lessons of patience and submission against those for 
whom he fights until they, as common mortals, lose all faith in him, 
unaware what alternatives he holds in view, but is forbidden by the 
lofty integrity of his mind to anticipate. His mental and moral 
stock at the outset had been belief in God and in the Divine order, 
with the brave conviction that there is and can be no wrong without 
aremedy. His daily experience is that vexing of the righteous soul, 
which passes at length, as things worsen more and more, into utter 
spiritual desolation. When the remedy of law, tried to the utter- 
most, has finally failed him, he believes with unshaken firmness in a 
remedy of righteousness outside the law. When here, too, the hard 
facts of life convince him that, whether under or beyond the law, 
the measures of human judgment are fallible, and that some of its 
processes are certain to misaarry, his resources-for the purposes of 
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internal success are exhausted. But not his manhood, nor his faith ; 
and he throws upon himself the burden of atonement for miscarriage ; 
for he will not, so far as depends upon him, have so much as the 
suspicion of a debt due to justice and unpaid. 

It will, I think, be sufficiently gathered from these remarks that 
the path which the author has chosen for himself is one of extreme 
difficulty. The execution of his task may at this or that point be 
criticised ; but while the aim is unusual and remote, the ordinary 
strain of the book is skilfully kept free from exaggeration. Although 
the hero walks by faith and not by sight, its tone is in no way 
polemical. Although it is charged with the profoundest moral 
teaching, it has not the fault, I should say the unpardonable fault, 
of being a didactic novel. It does not trifle with its reader ; and so 
the reader should not attempt to trifle with the book. He ought to 
be the better for perusing it: but if not the better, he may be the 
worse. Justice is indeed one of the four heathen virtues; but the 
meaning of this is that it forms part of that bed of nature, on which 
Christianity itself is built. In none of the lines of excellency, 
whether among the religious or the irreligious, is proficiency so rare. 
In no school of virtue are the students so few. But the sanctuary of 
pure justice, frequented or not, is a Holy of Holies. The writer, 
who succeeds in quickening our sense and love of it, thereby opens 
and refreshes the deepest, the purest, and the most inward fountains 
of our nature. 

W. E. GLADSTONE, 


2. 
ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY.' 


Do you wish to hear only of such books as may divert you in your 
leisure hours? Or may I tell you of here one and there another 
which the inquirer into the great political and social problems of 
our time and of all times may be glad to have brought to his 
notice? If you want only to hear of the former, I can give account 
of about four books every month which for the most part are em- 
phatically rubbish; books which are a busy man’s lollipops and 
which some of us consume, as children do sugar-plums, with no 


1 An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. By W. J. Ashley, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. The Middle Ages. London: Rivingtons, 1888. 
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other thought than of diverting ourselves between our ‘square 
meals.’ On one day a week when I am very weary and limp I 
usually consume a lollipop in the shape of a novel; and I do not 
think the average run of these productions is what it was a few years 
ago. When we have come to this, that publishers are offering prizes 
for the best story, such prizes to be adjudged by open competition, 
the examination system has indeed run mad. The result is that 
the supply of fiction is rapidly overtaking the demand, and with the 
‘increase of production the quality of the article supplied seems to 
me to be deteriorating. The last half-dozen novels I have read have 
been at once pretentious and dull, and as I could not venture to 
commend them, I will not proceed to name them. 

But if you want to hear of a book that deserves to be spoken of 
with grateful respect and to be read ‘from cover to cover’ by all who 
desire to grow in knowledge and wisdom, by all who are seeking 
for light upon some of the most perplexing questions that philan- 
thropists, sociologists, and other ists and isers are occupying them- 
selves with, then let me commend to you a small volume which, 
by its appearance, has marked an era. I mean Mr. Ashley’s Intro- 
duction to English Economic History and Theory. 

A man who lives in the wilderness may easily misjudge the 
direction in which the great currents of thought and inquiry are 
setting; and I am conscious that I may be quite wrong in thinking 
as I do; but I do think that, during the last ten years, fewer thinkers 
have thrown themselves into the study of political economy as a 
science than formerly. Somehow, they who occupy the place of 
teachers of the science seem to be adopting a quasi-apologetic tone ; 
and more than this, there appears to be a growing feeling that political 
economy was by the bold self-assertion of its champions allowed to 
take its place among the sciences a little too soon. Nay! there are 
some Philistines who brutally bawl out that political economy is no 
science at all, but a mere elaborate scheme built up by a guild of 
empirics who have succeeded in persuading mankind that their 
assumptions are demonstrations, and their guesses are the formule 
which enunciate eternal laws. You know I am no Philistine— 
that be far from me! I side with David and Solomon. As to 
Dagon—I should have been glad to have akick at that old stump if I 
had seen it lying in the dust, awriculis nasoque carentem. Never- 
theless, I am not surprised that a certain languor should be ob- 
servable among the votaries of the new science. There are several 
reasons why it should be so, and not the least of those reasons is 
this: that the earlier political economists when setting themselves 
to investigate certain phenomena, in the true interpretation of which 
the welfare of mankind is profoundly concerned, pursued their methods 
of inquiry with an almost defiant contempt of history, as if their 
assumption was that with the past they had no concern; and as if 
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they thought all that the past had to tell, so far as it called upon 
them to take account of it, only introduced an element of disturb- 
ance and confusion into the analytical processes which they were 
employing to substantiate their theories. 

Meanwhile there was growing up another school of thinkers who 
were not satisfied to rest in the things that are, without going on to 
inquire how these have got to be as they are, and who have seen 
clearly that the science of economics required to be studied from the 
historian’s standpoint. When a thinker like Mr. Stanley Jevons— 
enamoured of the mere terms employed—attempted to lift political 
economy out of the group of mixed sciences into a place among the 
exact sciences, he dealt with the words wealth, capital, wages and 
the rest as if they were mere symbols that might be twisted about 
according to the methods of algebra. But when he went so far as to 
demand that his disciples should all be familiar with the differential 
calculus as an antecedent condition to the comprehension of his 
transcendentalism, some of us—fairly aghast—gave it up in despair. 
The school of historical economists have proceeded on an exactly 
opposite tack. ‘ “ Money” ’—they have said—‘ Why, the coining of 
money in England is a thing of yesterday—how was it that it 
came into use at all? ‘‘ Medium of Exchange ”—Why, there was a 
currency which served as a common measure of value centuries 
before it was employed in daily life as a medium of exchange! 
“ Capital ”"—Why, our forefathers lived happy and died contented 
and enjoyed a certain sort of civilisation, for ages, as it appears, and 
all this time possessed and required no capital in the sense we use 
that term! “Commerce,” “ Rent,” ‘* Wages ”-—Why, all these words 
want looking into, and the only way to understand their meaning is 
to examine the records of the past!’ The father of the new school 
of economists—the real father, that is, because the first who suc- 
ceeded in gathering round him a band of disciples who took their 
inspiration from him—was undoubtedly the late Mr. Arnold Toynbee. 
I never saw him, but I am so deeply impressed with the conviction 
that England lost in him the man of larger promise and grander 
potentiality than any who has appeared among us during the last 
half-century, that I cannot even now think of his early death with- 
out emotion, as if I had to deplore not only a national but a per- 
sonal loss. I have never seen Mr. Ashley, but I rejoice that he is 
proud to number himself among Mr. Toynbee’s disciples, and has 
dedicated this volume to his master’s memory. 

The author presents us here no more than the first book of An 
Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. It is by far 
the ablest utterance which has yet sounded from that historical 
school of economists which holds ‘that it is no longer worth while 
framing general formulas as to the relations between individuals in 
a given society, like the old “laws” of rent, wages, profits; and that 
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what they must attempt to discover are the laws of social develop- 
ment—that is to say, generalisations as to the stages through which 
the economic life of society has actually moved. They believe that 
knowledge like this will not only give them an insight into the past, 
but will enable them the better to understand the difficulties of the 
present.’ 

Accordingly we have here three chapters of the highest import- 
ance and interest ; the first dealing with the history of the Manor 
and Village Community—the second with that of the Merchant and 
Craft Gilds—the third with Medieval Economic Theories and Legisla- 
tion. Was the original constitution of a manor monarchical, the 
lord being a petty king, and his tenants mere serfs or slaves? Was 
his power as despotic as that of a Fiji chief exercising the ‘lala’ or 
the ‘lava’ over his people? And has there been from prehistoric 
times a gradual tendency in the direction of freedom, the condition 
of the tenants ameliorating more and more as time went on? Or 
did the manor originate in a group of freemen—that is, was its 
original constitution democratic? Was it a self-governing com- 
munity in which the Headman, when he first obtained recognition as 
such, was but a primus inter pares, though he ultimately succeeded 
in becoming an hereditary chieftain on whom, at last, all the rest be- 
came absolutely dependent ? The German and English scholars 
maintain the one position. The French inquirers, with M. Fustel de 
Coulanges at their head, affirm the other. 
~ Mr. Ashley leaves these questions undetermined. He takes the 
manor as he finds it at the time of the Conquest; and he gives us a 
masterly—and, in the present state of our knowledge, almost an 
exhaustive—presentment of the manorial system as it existed when it 
first came within the sphere of historic cognition, and he traces the 
changes through which it passes till the signs of its decay make 
themselves abundantly apparent when a new order has come into 
being in the appearance of a ‘Money economy.’ Commerce and 
trade in manufactures have begun. 

What a strange England it was when everybody who made a 
living by anything except agriculture pursued his craft, or carried 
on his trade, as the old files of pack-horses pursued their journey, 
each tethered to another’s tail! It was as if every artisan could 
only employ his skill after having taken out a license to work some- 
body else’s patent. A great deal has been written, in a fragmentary 
way, during the last few years on this subject of the Merchant 
and Craft Gilds. But here is a man who has read everything, and 
by absorbing and assimilating that everything—as only a man of 
genius can—he has brought us up to the level of the last conclusion 
that specialists have established. It is provoking to find here a 
book that will save students in the future nine-tenths of the time 
and trouble that some of us have given ourselves. Three weeks 
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hence I shall be sure to have some bright young fellow dropping in 
upon me to set me right on a dozen points that I have been worrying 
at for ten years in my stupid way. We dullards that go ferreting 
into odd holes and corners and puzzling ourselves at what we call 
‘ original sources’ find our occupation gone, and ourselves reduced to 
ciphers, when a scholar with a grasp like this springs a mine upon 
us in a volume of little over 200 pages. The third chapter in 
the volume is, as an historical monograph, even more original 
and noteworthy than the other two, inasmuch as the history of 
medieval legislation in economic matters has never yet been 
seriously attempted by any writer, English or foreign. If you want 
to read something quite refreshing for its brilliant array of facts, ite 
philosophical suggestiveness, and the almost magical skill with which 
the author contrives to make every page lure one on to the next, till, 
when one gets to the end, one feels just a trifle angry at not having 
been able to skip anything, read Mr. Ashley’s: book; and, when you 
do, thank me, as you will be bound to do, for having told you to 
get it. Will you dare to say ‘Oh, but it is such a dry subject’? My 
good friend, no subject is dry in itself. I’ve known a writer who 
could make the story of Jack the Giant-killer as dry as a bone. It 
all depends upon the handling; given a man possessing the divine 
particulam aure, and he'll make you breathless by reciting the 
multiplication table ! 
AvGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





3. 
‘TOUSSAINT GALABRU.’! 


M. Fasre’s recent novel, Toussaint Galabru, is not to be recom- 
mended to readers seeking first acquaintance with his works, but 
will charm those who already know them. In Les Courbezon, and 
Lucifer, ranking, it may be thought, above even L’ Abbé Tigrane, in 
a series of stories, worthy to accompany those remarkable books, he 
has made his own, and conveys to us, a district of France, gloomy in 
spite of its almonds, its oil and wine, but certainly grandiose. The 
large towns, the sparse hamlets, the wide landscape, of the Cevennes, 
are, for his books (the list of which, thanks to the application of a 
somewhat fastidious writer, is becoming a long one), what Alsace is 


Toussaint Galabru. By Ferdinand Fabre. Paris: Charpentier & Cie. 1887. 
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to Messrs. Erckmann-Chatrian; and as with these pleasant writers, 
as must needs be the result of such faithfulness to a single locality 
in a world like our modern one, Fabre’s interest is ever in the 
humbler children of its soil—the earthy strength of their passions, 
their pleasures with all the natural radiancy of those of children, 
and, of course far more numerous, their pains. What distin- 
guishes him from those Alsatian writers, what constitutes his 
distinction in the abstract, is his recognition of the religious, the 
catholic, ideal, intervening masterfully throughout the picture he 
presents of life, as the only mode of poetry realisable by the poor, 
and, although it may do a great deal more beside, certainly doing the 
work of poetry effectively. That ideal, with its weighty sanctions, 
brings into full relief all the primitive, recusant, militant force 
of half-regenerate nature. Les Courbezon, certainly, displays the 
passions of the peasant, with a power of realism (to give that name 
to what is only the’ directest use of imaginative skill) worthy of 
M. Zola at his best. And then, there is nothing in Fabre to shock 
the most scrupulous conscience, the daintiest taste. 

Every traveller to Italy has felt the charm of those roomy 
sacristies, admitted to which for the inspection of some ancient 
tomb or fresco, one is presently overcome by their reverend quiet ; 
the people coming and going there, devout or at least on devout 
business, their voices at half-pitch, not without a touch of humour 
in what seems to express, like a picture, the best side, the really 
ideal side, midway between the altar and the home, of the eccle 
siastical life. Just such an interior, with many a shrewd study of 
clerical faces, rwsé yet essentially honest, ambitious but for the most 
part wonderfully controlled, is afforded by the pen of Ferdinand 
Fabre. 

And the passions he treats of in priests are strictly clerical—most 
often their ambitions: not the errant humours of the mere man in 
the priest, but movements of spirit properly incidental to the clerical 
type itself. Turning to those peasant types, at first sight so strongly 
contrasted with it, he shows great acquaintance again with the 
sources, the effects, of average human feeling: but it will still be, in 
contact—in contact, as its conscience, its better mind, its ideal—with 
the institutions of religion: these peasants, one feels, are the chantres 
in their village churches. So, of this latest book, the true hero is 
not the strange being who actually lends it his name, a character 
disappearing, surely, even from those remote valleys—the wizard, who, 
if he has no mysterious powers, has a mysterious influence, with a soul 
of good in his evil, often helping the miserable by power of sympathy 
where doctor and priest are of no avail, the enemy, because in a sense 
a real rival, of M. le Curé. No! the hero is not Toussaint Galabru, 
but another striking clerical personage, whose portrait Fabre here 
adds to his gallery. From the first pages, where, still a school- 
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boy, Baptistin is helping to make the coffin of the defunct maire, 
lying down in it at his father’s bidding, being already of the same 
stature with that dignitary, to test its capacity—from that time to the 
end, where he leads a grand impromptu function, in which the Sacra- 
ments are taken, across the snowy hills on Christmas night, to the 
dying sorcerer, we see him clearly, and understand—understand the 
real unity of the career of this creature of nature, who is also so true 
a priest. To the last, indeed, the Abbé knows more of the quails, 
the varied bird-life of the Cevennes, than of the life of souls. Still, 
even with him, droll Baptistin Nizerolles, the priesthood, honestly 
taken, is spiritually a success. Of belief, certainly, he has plenty ; 
and be it through faith, or tact, or mere esprit de corps, has more 
self-restraint, more truth to nature, a more watchful and general 
charity than his parishioners. The rude lipsand hands seem graced 
when men need it most with something of angelic tones, of an angelic 
touch. 

The reader will naturally look in such a writer for a graphic, an 
impressive, a discreet style—not in vain. M. Fabre is a writer who 
has a fine sense of his words. 

WALTER PATER, 





4, 
MADAME DE MONTAGU:! 


A CLEAN, wholesome French book! A book to be read by women of 
every age, from girlhood upwards, with interest and profit—a book 
showing us a group of French ladies of high degree, in strong con- 
trast to such as the ‘Mémoires of Madame de Verrue,’ and others 
still less edifying, portray ; in yet stronger contrast to the grandes 
dames of fiction exhibited to us by most French writers. Is not 
such a book a rarity? You may place in the hands of your daughter 
without a misgiving the volume recently published on the Marquise 
de Montagu; unless, indeed, you fear that the teaching and example 
of this admirable woman may proselytise to the Roman Catholic 
faith from beyond the grave as much as she sought to do in her 
lifetime. Truly, in these pages, ‘she being dead, yet speaketh.’ 
Anne Paule Doménique de Noailles was one of the five daughters 
of the Duc d’Ayen, the best known of the five being the wife of 


1 Anne Paule Doménique de Noailles, Marquise de Montagu. 
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Général de la Fayette, whose Republican views were regarded with 
honour by every member of his wife’s family. Madame de la 
Fayette’s varied trials and her adventurous career, no less than her 
courage and energy, entitle her to be regarded as the heroine of this 
group. A Royalist by education and sympathy, her position after 
her marriagé must at all times have been difficult, and became 
socially worse after the first Restoration, and the ‘ Hundred Days,’ 
when her husband’s rapid change of front lowered him in public 
estimation. Her figure traverses these pages continually, and is 
always full of movement. 

Another, and, according to Madame de Montagu, the most 
saintly of these exemplary sisters, who passed their troublous lives 
in well-doing, was Madame de Grammont. The eldest was the 
Vicomtesse de Noailles, guillotined in 1794, together with her mother, 
the Duchesse d’Ayen, and her grandmother, the Maréchale de Gram- 
mont. The rest of the family—except Madame de Grammont, 
concerning whose fate they long remained uncertain, and Madame 
de la Fayette, who sought imprisonment with her husband in Austria 
—were at this time in exile ; scattered over the face of Europe, igno- 
rant of each other’s abodes, and, if not absolutely destitute, at least 
reduced to great privations. 

It is the narrative of these wanderings and vicissitudes—it is 
more of a family history than a personal memoir—which gives the 
book its interest. Amusing it cannot be called. It is steeped in 
blood : a great cloud of sorrow overshadows it almost from the first 
page to the last. But as the record of a noble family’s struggle with 
fate, and more especially of the indomitable faith and constancy 
wherewith one member of it met the loss of all this world had given 
her—as an example of what the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church can effect in self-renunciation and sublime endurance, the 
story leaves a deep impression on the mind. Is this race of French- 
women passed away? I think not, pace Monsieur Zola and Co. The 
compiler of this memoir says:— 

La France a un privilége: c'est que chaque siécle, chez elle, voit figurer parmi 
ses personnages illustres, un certain nombre de femmes qui prennent rang dans 
son histoire, et concourent &sa gloire dans la postérité. Notre époque aura les 
siennes, et elle comptera, entre autres, ces femmes fortes que la Révolution a fait 
sortir tout & coup du dix-huitidme siécle, si amolli et si léger, et dont le groupe de 
sceurs que nous avons sous les yeux est un frappant exemple. 


Unalterable family affection is a marked characteristic of these 
records. It would be hard to find a parallel for the devotion of these 
five sisters to each other; and Madame de Montagu’s unremitting 
attention to both her father and her father-in-law, as long as they 
lived, is an instance of the strong filial bond which is so often known 
to be pre-eminent in France. 

There are passages in this book which those who have been told 
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that the old French noblesse, before the Revolution, were indifferent 
to the sufferings of the poor, opposed to all social reform and the 
introduction of measures of equity and liberality, will do well to 
study. In showing what strenuous exertions some members of this 
family, in common with others, made to remedy the evils they felt 
to be so grave, the author says :—-- 


On en a la preuve dans le réle que cette noblesse prit au sein de ces assemblées, 
dans les discours qu'elle y prononga, dans son initiative, ses propositions, son désin- 
téressement, ses vues libérales, et son amour du bien public, et non seulement 
quant aux réformes administratives, mais pour faire prévaloir les idées d’équité dans 
l'état social, et de liberté dans le gouvernement. Les procés-verbaux et les piéces 
conservées en font foi. 


Altogether it is impossible to read these sad records without 
feeling increased respect for certain attributes of the French charac- 
ter, which we believe to exist now as much as they did at the begin- 
ning of this century, though they are exhibited among those who 
do not make a noise in the world, and are unchronicled by writers 
who have depraved the public taste by a ‘ realism’ which means all 
that is depraved, to the exclusion of all that is noble, strenuous, and 
pure. 

HaMILTon Aipé£. 





5. 
LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE FROM 1826 TO 1836.! 


Tus second instalment of the letters of Carlyle which we owe to Mr. 
C. E. Norton has far more importance than the earlier series, and 
belongs to the ten years of the greatest interest in Carlyle’s life: 
from his marriage until the publication of the French Revolution. 
It covers his life from the age of thirty-one to the age of forty-one, 
and it illustrates the first ten years of marriage, the story of Craigen- 
puttock, the visit to London of 1831, the settlement in Cheyne Row, 
the intercourse with Jeffrey, Irving, Mill, the bulk of the mis- 
cellaneous Essays, Sartor Resartus, and the French Revolution. 
Although we have now some twenty volumes containing letters, re- 
miniscences, memoirs, and diaries of Carlyle and his wife, it cannot be 
denied that the new publications must interest the public, and will 


1 Letters of Thomas Carlyle from 1826 to 1836, Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
London: Macmillan. 1888. 
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be most keenly relished by the literary student. It may well have 
been that much might have been spared us from the first; that the 
ransacking of his domestic interior, the publication of his random 
jottings, and the secret confessions of husband and wife, should have 
been withheld from mankind. But the Philosophy of Clothes having - 
been carried to the point of stripping the philosopher coram publico, 
and minutely searching the contents of his own wardrobe under the 
microscope, it is perhaps right that the process should be thoroughly 
complete, that no corner of our great prose-poet’s inner life should 
be left unexamined, and no line of his authentic writing be un- 
published. 

It is clear that his memory has now everything to gain by the 
process. The letters of these ten years, the central years of his life, 
contain nothing but what is fine, dignified, affectionate, just. Test 
these letters by the most exalted standard of human duty and charac- 
ter, and we find everywhere a man brave, neble, loving, heroic.. The 
intense family feeling of the Scotch peasant, the unfaltering resolu- 
tion of the born teacher of men, the cool keen insight of the true 
judge of character, come out in every letter. There is not much 
trace of the peevishness, of the buffoonery, of the self-absorption, of 
the paraded mannerism which have been so laboriously insisted on 
in the pictures of his later life. In a portrait the effect depends on 
the painter, not on the sitter. And those who felt a thrill of pain 
or surprise as they studied other portraits, are really bound to con- 
sider if they be conscious of a trace of such a feeling as they stand 
before the portrait presented to us by the hand of Mr. Norton. 

Into the unhappy dispute between Mr. Norton and Mr. Froude 
as to the accuracy of the version published by the latter, it is not 
now necessary to enter. The discrepancy disclosed, where the two 
versions can be compared, is certainly amongst the most singular in 
the curiosities of literature. A close collation of such of the letters 
in these new volumes of which Mr. Froude has already given tran- 
scripts, will disclose the startling result that the ‘ variants’ are about 
as numerous as the lines of print. It, of course, has to be proved 
that Mr. Norton’s version is correct. But on the assumption that it 
is, it would seem that Mr. Froude, in publishing Carlyle’s letters, felt 
himself bound to treat them with a ‘free hand,’ in places indeed al- 
most as if he were quoting themfrom memory. There is the famous 
case where, speaking of the marriage treaty, Mr. Froude tells us 
(Life, vol. i. pp. 345, 347) that Carlyle knew that he was ‘ gey ill to 
live wi’ And Mr. Froude often repeats the phrase. In Mr. Norton’s 
version of the letters (vol. i. p. 44) the phrase used by Carlyle is 
‘ gey ill to deal wi’.’ It is spoken of a tenant who was stiff at a bar- 
gain; and Carlyle writes that such was the phrase his mother once 
applied to him. It makesall the difference in the world to say that 
a man is tough at a bargain, and to say that he is ill to live with. 
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Here is another little sentence collated in the two versions. In 
Mr. Froude’s text (vol. ii. p. 49) we have: ‘Is not this world a mys- 
tery, and grand with terror as well as beauty?’ In Mr. Norton’s 
text (vol. i. p. 179) it runs thus: ‘Gracious God! Is not this Thy 
world a mystery, and grand with Terror as well as Beauty!’ In a 
line and a half of print there are here no less than six ‘ variants,’ 
Small they may be; but the latter looks more like Carlyle; and itis 
difficult to conceive how and why the vehement apostrophe is pared 
down into a tame copy-book query. Mr. Froude’s curious practice of 
altering and omitting phrases in Carlyle’s text ad libitum and with- 
out any indication to the reader, is often without any serious effect 
on the sense, but at times the effect is all-important and is evidently 
done with an object. We all know how Mr. Froude’s Greek Chorus 
shakes its head ominously over Carlyle’s marriage ; what a self-ab- 
sorbed lover; what a husband ‘ gey ill to live wi’’ is presented to us. 
Six months after the marriage, Carlyle wrote to his wife a letter in 
which is a passage that Mr. Froude gives thus (vol. i. p. 390): No; I 
do not love you in the least—only a little sympathy and admiration, 
and a certain esteem. Nothing more! oh my dear best wee woman 
—hbut not a word of all this.’ So stands the passage in Froude: 
somewhat gruff and ungracious in a young husband’s first letter 
to his wife. According to Mr. Norton (vol. i. p. 54) what Carlyle 
wrote is this: ‘No, Ido not love you in the least; only a little 
sympathy and admiration, and a certain esteem; nothing more !— 
O my dear best wee woman !—But I will not say a word of all this, 
till I whisper it in your ear with my arms round you.’ Here the last 
lines, suppressed by Mr. Froude, make the whole difference. It con- 
verts the gruff opening of the passage into playful badinage, evidently 
repeating some reproachful jest of hers, and closes with an ardent 
lover-like word of tenderness, perhaps the most lover-like and tender 
that Carlyle ever wrote to his young wife. Why does Mr. Froude 
suppress this striking passage, except that it might mar his own 
Rembrandtesque shadows in the portrait of a man ‘gey ill to live 
wi’? 

In the passage last cited, exactly three lines in Mr. Froude’s text, 
there are seven minor alterations, besides fifteen words omitted. In 
the extraordinarily interesting letter to his brother about the de- 
struction of the manuscript of the French Revolution lent to Mill 
(Froude, vol. iii. p. 30; Norton, vol. ii. p. 286), it appears that Mr. 
Froude’s version of the letter consists simply of some phrases and 
sentences picked out of the whole and repieced together. Mr. 
Froude’s method of editing Carlyle’s letters appears to have been 
this. He systematically alters the punctuation, words, and phrases ; 
drops out whole sentences, paragraphs, and pages; rewrites passages 
in his own words, and tacks bits of passages together into new sen- 
tences. It is a method which may heighten the lights in a portrait. 
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But when we read letters, apparently set out textually in small type, 
we were all under the impression that weMvere reading the composi- 
tions of Thomas Carlyle and not of James Anthony Froude. Mr. 
Norton has shown us that we must:not be too sure of that. 

The letters now published for the first time (and they are about 
nine-tenths of the two volumes) show us our great prophet in all 
his strength and in all his limitations. The mighty will, the in- 
domitable patience, the fiery imagination, are seen in all their fresh- 
ness. We trace the youth and the prime of the greatest prose 
writer of this century. And the strange limitations of his genius 
are there also, not yet quite developed as they grew to be at last. 
The mannerism is just forming, the dogged self-absorption, the 
scornful defiance of almost all who went before him, and nearly all 
who lived around him, the contemptuous indifference to everything 
with which the age was busy, the habit of caricature, and the strident 
mockery of every one who crossed his path—these are growing on 
him, not painfully, but still visibly. In these volumes of familiar 
letters there is rarely a sentence which refers to anything but that 
which he is reading or writing, that which he is himself doing; 
hardly a sentence which refers to anybody but a member of the 
family, or a visitor whom he has seen. The stir of men which went 
on in England and in Europe in those years from 1826 to 1836, all 
that now interests us so deeply in the world of thought, of politics, 
of society, in industry, science, poetry, and philosophy, rouses no 
echo in the study of Thomas Carlyle, any more than it does in the 
cottage of the rudest peasant. The face of nature, the beauty of 
the earth kindles his interest as little as the works of man. Carlyle 
lives on with the strength and the weakness of a hermit—like John 
on Patmos—composing his Apocalypse. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The Editor of Toe Ninetzento Century cannot undertake 
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